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IMPROVED BEARING DESIGN 


means longer tractor life! 


Farmers today know their equipment. 
They are quick to notice, for example, 
that tractors and implements equipped 
with Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings 
operate efficiently year in and yar 
out with little or no bearing mainte- 
nance, almost nev_r break down due 
to bearing failure. Each of these im- 
portant end-product advantages can 
be traced directly to specific Bower 
engineering advances such as the 
spherical contour of the roll-heads 
and flange surfaces, the generous oil 
groove and smooth, precisely finished 
races. Put this extra value to work for 
you; specify Bower Spher-O-Honed 
bearings for your product! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 
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No oriental potentate ever had the 
choice of colorful interiors you can 
have in your home today. By inter- 
mixing standard colors of paint in 
recommended proportions, a dealer 
can now give you and your contrac- 
tor an almost limitless range of tones 
and tints. 

Great strides, too, have been made 
in application methods. In addition 
to the time-honored paint brush, 
made with hog or synthetic bristles, 
new “roller coaters” easily achieve 
attractively textured finishes. New 
spray devices create intriguing pat- 
terns, heretofore difficult or impos- 
sible to attain. 

During the past ten years paint 
manufacturers have brought an ever- 
widening color consciousness to Mr. 
and Mrs. America. With paints that 
consistently retain a fresh, new look, 
they have made it possible for every- 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progre 


“Roll your own Rainbows!” 
—the story of America’s most colorful industry 


one to satisfy the desire for more and 
better color, easily and economically. 

Many of these 1400 manufacturers 
furnish dealer, contractor and 
consumer with comprehensive color 
guides. Ranging from the familiar 
color chip chart to expensive, beauti- 
fully printed portfolios, this explan- 
atory material promotes the use of 
tastefully selected, authentically 
styled color schemes. 

Among increasingly useful paints 
are odorless, self-cleaning and rust- 
inhibitive types—those with a quick- 
drying rubber base which leave no 
brush marks and can be scrubbed 


with soap and water. Home appli- 
ances have gained from paint prog- 
ress, too, thanks to heat-resistant 
enamel and tough enamel finishes 
that resist scuffing, staining, grease 
and boiling water. 

As a result of such important 
advances, paint sales have more than 
doubled since 1941—from $617 mil- 
lion to $1.4 billion. 

Through constant research and 
development, encouraged by free 
competition, paint manufacturers 
are making brilliant contributions 
toward brightening and enriching 
the lives of us all. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Soritinels , 


for American Sea Power 


Bigger, faster— superior in many ways to any 
previous class of U. S. Navy destroyers—the U.S.S. 
Mitscher was launched early this year at the 
historic Bath Iron Works shipyard in Maine. 

First of a new class of “super” destroyers, the 
Mitscher is 493 feet long and is rated at 3670 tons 
displacement. A second ship of this class, also 
under construction at Bath, is scheduled for 
launching this month. 

In their power plants, as in all other respects, 
these ships reflect the results of the Navy’s con- 
tinuing studies and tests of new developments. 
Thus the Mitscher and her sister ship will be the 
first U. S. vessels “of the line” to be powered 
by boilers of the controlled circulation type. Such 
boilers, designed and built by Combustion Engi- 
neering-Superheater, Inc., have been the subject 
of extensive testing in the Naval Boiler and Tur- 
bine Laboratory for some years past. 

The first power station boiler to employ the 
controlled circulation principle was also built by 
Combustion, and during the past two years, a 
number of leading utilities have ordered boilers 
of this type. Among these is the first boiler in the 
country designed for a pressure as high as 2650 
pounds per square inch. 

The development of the Controlled Circulation 
Boiler is another example of Combustion’s design 
leadership in the field of steam generation .. . 
leadership that makes it worth your while to con- 
sider C-E Boilers for your steam requirements 
whether large or small ... marine, utility or 
industrial. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING—SUPERHEATER, INC. 
Combustion Engineering Building * 200 Madison Avenue « New York 16, N. Y 
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Marine Midland has 
‘next: door-neighbor’ 
knowledge of business 

and people n5S 
New York = 
Communities. 
id 


A local Marine Midiand Bank 


officer will gladly help your 
new manager get established 
in JAMESTOWN 


Guidance and advice are frequently 
needed when a man is transferred to a 
new territory. In New York State, help 
in learning the “layout” of the town, or 
perhaps in finding a house, is often avail- 
able when The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 

The 14 Marine Midland Banks have 
114 offices distributed throughout the 
state. Each officer knows his own area 
and the people in it as only a local res- 
ident can. Let us show you how this 
“next-door-neighbor” knowledge can be 
useful to your business. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to make money 


Toturn waste into a salable product is one place management can look for added profits. 


This western lumber mill solved the basic problem of. “Show can the continuous flow 
of bark and wood best be utilized?”. . . but doing it economically in a new plant 
raised this specific electrical problem: 
‘All of the complex machinery, processes and material 
handling must operate as a unit as well as separately.” 


Together with plant and construction executives, equipment builders and consulting 
engineers, Westinghouse creative engineers helped supply the answers and most of 
the major electrical apparatus. This included everything from power and control 
centers to sectional drives and motors ranging in size from one to 450 horsepower. 


Result: A new modern plant that utilizes lumber by-products to turn out millions 
of square feet of salable—and profitable— hardboard. 


This same creative engineering applies to every industry, every manufacturing 
process. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services you can use to your profit 
. .. for application, installation, emergency or periodic maintenance. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that will apply these engineering 
services to your problem. . . . to save time, to save money, to make money, to pro- 
duce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 
Westinghouse © 











Here's How 


Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing... your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels and 
uniforms. Quantities can 
be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Local 
service is listed in your 
classified book under SER- 
VILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 








fairtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


*Continuous Cotton Towels used by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company are serviced by Akron Towel Supply Compa 


Goop/ZYEAR Washrooms 
Are Kept Cleaner and Tidier with Cotton Towels” 


e The world’s largest producer of rubber products, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, manufactures a multitude 
of things for home and industry, from rubber heels and 
soles to conveyor and transmission belts. The building of 
automotive and aviation tires is, however, their biggest 
business. Shown above is a Goodyear white wall tire being 
removed from a curing press. 

Back in ’45 Goodyear installed continuous cotton towels 
in washrooms at Akron to help keep these busy service 
rooms cleaner and tidier. Goodyear maintenance supervisors 
are now more than satisfied that cotton towels better serve their 
needs for efficient towel service. Their employees appreciate 
the greater comfort afforded by soft, absorbent cotton 
towels. 

Whatever your towel problem ... whether you operate a 
factory, institution, office or store ... you can be sure that 
soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best job in 
promoting employee morale, building customer good will, 
increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. 

For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will 
save you money and increase sanitation and efficiency, write 
Fairfax, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, Dept. B. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 





They’ve just got to match! 


The twins won't have to worry. The colors of their 
brand new birthday dresses match right on the button! 
For the American dye industry licked the basic prab- 
lems of color uniformity long before they were born. 

Precise color matching is just one of the demands 
that must be met by the nation’s dye manufacturers. 
The rainbow of dyestuffs they produce must be fast 
to light, laundering and wear. They must apply easily 
aod uniformly to the modern synthetic fiber like 
nylon, as well as cotton, wool, linen and silk. Indeed, 
few other products in the world demand such a high 
degree of quality control in their manufacture. 

This was one of the many factors we had in mind 


when we recently formed our Fine Chemicals Division 
for manufacturing dyestuffs. As a basic producer of 
coal chemicals, including the important intermediates 
from which a great many dyes are made, we're in 
a position to closely control and maintain the high 
quality and purity of Pittsburgh Dyestuffs from coal 
to the finished colors. 

This unique basic position—which offers definite 
advantages to buyers of Pittsburgh agricultural chem- 
icals, plasticizers, protective coatings, and the prod- 
ucts of our other integrated divisions—will soon be 
helping the nation’s textile industry to produce tomor- 
row’s brighter and better materials. 





The Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
is a basic producer of 
COAL CHEMICALS PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
PLASTICIZERS ACTIVATED CARBONS 
COKE CEMENT PIG IRON 











READERS REPORT 


No Desperation Move 


Dear Sir: 

If you will glance kly at the story 
(on the consolidation of the advertising 
staffs of the Atlant Harper's in 
the July 5 issue), I am sure, 


with see that there could 1 misinterpre- 


tation of the head! | the impres 


sion might be creat that this was 

mn OBI Li FT some sort of desperat move the 
face of increasing tH ties ( 

two magazines t me give ) 

FORK Li FT one or two example at might 
be considered “lean kings r one 

magazine might be a t for a differ 
TRUC r§ ent type of magazin We have agreed 
here at the Atlant h we would 

never let the adv« g content run 
A MOBILIFT operator can see the higher than 35 f rea pages 
fork-ends when he picks up a load because the Atlant i ber has en- 
..he can see where he’s going! dowed our operati¢ the extent of 
underwriting 80 f r publishing 
costs. (2) Not onl the amount of 
advertising a factor this picture, but 
both Harper’s and the Atlantic show 
definite upward tr in the adve 
tising volume during the last vear or 
more economical materials handling so. For example, the Atlantic’s volume 
with Lev-R-Matic Drive MOBILIFTS. without any chang lvertising rate) 
Here are other reasons why you is up 32% for the first six months of 
can handle materials at less cost this year. The advert evenue of the 


f 


with MOBILIFT: Atlantic tor the first I nths of 1952 
is larger than the ent ear’s revenue 
@ Lev-R-Matic PUSH-PULL for 1948. (3) We have had a guaran- 
controls for forward- teed circulation of | 100 for the past 
back movement, lifting two vears, not 15 is mentioned. 
and tilting. NO GEARS ... There also is one f which I 
TO SHIFT. think could have iven more 


\el . n g 
_ 41 R @ 360° steering wheel weight as it was not itioned in the 
= ~ aaean care See ee article at all, namely that 60% of the 
ing radius possible with 
re lineage in our maga; ymes from ad- 
|: 1 | stand-up models. “ : 
ij 


There's no groping for the load... 
no craning around vision-obstruct- 
ing cylinders. Unlimited visibility 
between Mobil-chain uprights is just 
ONE reason you get faster, safer, 


vertisers who use them both. In 60 
@ Compact design for 


: of the cases, we ca we time and 
, maximum manevuver- : 
| 5 ability money for ourselves, t igencv and the 
@ Easy accessibility for advertiser. 
servicing and l : 
maintenance. CROCKETT 


@ Powerful 3-cylinder PRESIDENT 
gas engine. HARPER-ATLANTIC 


STAND-UP BOSTON, MASS. 
L 
“9% : . SIT-DOWN Dear Sir: 


2000, 2500, 3000, 
3500-Ib. capacity. - MODEL 
63”, 72”, 83” Masts " 2000, 3000-Ib. cap. 
Special Masts to order. 63”, 72”. 83” Masts If these magazine int to increase 
Write for complete } Speci! Mosts to order. their circulations, t let them take a 
specifications. “ nok 


Sincerely 


Re your article “High Brows Find.” 


BUSINESS WV excellent ar- 
ticles, pictures, and lay-out. I am sure 


if they adopt your st they will be a 


success too. 
Ropert Marx 


ANCHOR PLASTICS C¢ PANY, INC. 


foo} Sco) oe - ware), | NEW YORK, N. Y 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO « 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J 
1113 Spring St. N. W ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 


Dear Sir: 
We were pleased t e the write-up 
in the June 28 BUSINESS WEEK, page 
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when you buy presses... 
take a close look at 
CONSTRUCTION 


DANLY’S extra-rigid precision construction decreases deflection 
and assures slide alignment and accurate closure. Dies wear longer 
and can be built to closer tolerances . . . stamped parts stay within 
tight quality control limits for longer production runs at higher 
operating speeds . . . quality control is easier and less costly. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Loramie Avenve, Chicago 50, Wlinois 


ALUMINUM 


WRIST PIN SUPPORT 


ADJUSTING SCREW 


The Danly slide adjustment mechanism is typical of Danly 
precision construction. This cutaway view shows how the 
wrist pin is center supported to eliminate bending and how 
the entire upper assembly is retained within full length 
vertical guides, permitting closer, longer wearing machine 
fits at the wrist pin joint. 


MECHANICAL PRESSES 50 TO 3000 TONS 
HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


View of Danly 600 ton Single 
Action Straight Side Press. Note extra-long 
oil lubricated gibs. 


Tt exits Ces te nw) ws DANLY PRESS! 


RRB é 


Single Action Autofeed Single’ Double Gap Frame Double Action 


Straight Side Straight Side 
se ae 











PRODUCT 





PERFORMANCE.... 


RSEP 


...an end result of special 


e¢ A Lamb Electric 

Motor contributes impor- 

tantly to the good performance 

of a product by providing the 

exact mechanical and electrical 

requirements for the particular 
application. 


Other benefits frequently gained 
by the use of a Lamb Electric 
motor — because it is specially 
engineered for the product — are, 
reduced product weight, compact- 
ness, improved appearance and 
lower cost. 


Our experience in designing and 
building motors for many thousand 
applications is available to help 
you obtain these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


in Canada: Lamb Electric-Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 


vce MOTORS 


| 


Pocket-size geor motor for 
machine applications requir- 
ing low output shaft speeds 
with relatively high torque. 


Universal motor with shoft 
carried on double row ball 
bearings; deveioped for use 
os ao high-speed grinder. 


rate speed adjustment. ideal 


Electrically governed, pre- 
i ~bvilt motor with accu- 
for instrument use. 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA’S jiités/ PRODUCTS 


SPECIAL 


reactionat worserowen MOTORS 








68, on the newer types of highly re- 
inforcing carbon black If we may 
correct you slightly, ould point 
out that Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., has 
had available for months its new black, 
giving some 20% added Ours 
. . . is available in juantities 
from a production uni ted in Pam- 
pa, Texas. We suspect t ours is the 
only super h 


idweal 


reinforcing ick that is 
available in really ial quanti- 
ties. 
Very truls 
A. STOKES 
GODFREY L. CABOT, IN( 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Welcome 
Dear Sir: 

On page 140 of y 
issue Of BUSINESS WEEK 
ticle entitled, ‘Mi 100,000 
Stockholders Club,” i 1 listed 
twenty-one corporat have 
more than 100,000 st der Ihe 
Southern Compan ncluded 
in the list The S ompany 
has approximately 115 tockholders 
and should _therefé been in- 
cluded 


yc? 
- 1952, 


Very trul 

L. H. JAEGER 
rREASURER 
THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

The next time have occasion 
to list companies with than 100,- 
000 stockholders (] ssue, page 
140), we would ap} ur includ- 
ing Philadelphia | Company. 
The number of « tockholders is 


102,533 


Sincereh 
ERT C. Cox 
PUBLICITY MANAGER 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRI 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


OMPANY 


Looking Better 
Dear Sir: 


In your June 28tl 
you appear to have 
ment for 2 for 1 stock 
@& Wilcox and in D« 
substantial losses y indicated 
for February invest these 
in actuality turn int ortant gains 
if adjustment is made 

Sincer 
NoOrVIN 


REENE 


issues 


GREENE 
LANCASTER & NORVIN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e You are so right. And we also over- 
looked the fact that Bigelow-Sanford 
had split its stock 14 for 1. Apologies 
all around. 
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You could know the plant... 20 years of steady growth 
++.20 years of work, brains and money...then in 20 
minutes a little fire got away and reduced it all to 
nothing. 


But, your larger size fire hazards can be protected very 
efficiently at a reasonable cost, thanks to C-O-TWO Low 
Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems. 
Simple piping, running from one centrally located storage 
tank, instantly transports clean, non-damaging, non-con- 
ducting carbon dioxide anywhere in the plant area...to flam- 
mable liquids, electrical equipment, storage spaces, manu- 
facturing processes and record vaults. Fire at any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini- 
mum of expense and interruption. 

Flexibility is the keynote with these C-O-TWO Fire 
Extinguishing Systems... the low pressure carbon dioxide 


storage tanks range in capacities from one to fifty tons... 
discharge facilities can either be manual mechanical, manual 
electric, automatic mechanical, automatic electric or a com- 
bination of these . . . especially installed to fit your par- 
ticular needs. Future plant expansion is easily and economi- 
cally provided for by initially installing an oversized low 
pressure carbon dioxide storage tank and adding the supple- 
mentary discharge facilities at a later date. 

Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing . . . port- 
ables or built-in systems ... CCO-TWO means experienced 
engineering that assures you of the best type equipment for 
the particular fire hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS ... INCOME STOPS! 
Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today ... 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


c-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Ory Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


NEWARK 1 «© NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 © ONTARIO 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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“I wonder what happened to me !, said Alice 


Auce in Wonderland ate the magic 
cake and grew until she was more than nine 
feet tall. Our National bureaucracy also seems 
to have partaken of the magic cake of power. 
Bureaus in our government have grown in num- 
ber and scope until their activities now control, 
to a great extent, the lives of all individual Amer- 
icans. Department after department adds more 
and more people-- state, justice, commerce, treas- 
ury--not to mention those sprawling emergency 
born agencies of price control, N.P.A. and other 
alphabetical subdivisions. 

The numberof employees of our federal, state 
and local governments continues to grow. Dur- 
ing many recent months, personnel was added 


to the federal payroll at the rate of 1,500 daily. 

What is the reason for this mushrooming? The 
Korean War? Threat of warin Europe, Southeast 
Asia, or the Middle East? Obviously not! A 
glance at the federal budget gives the answer. 
The estimated cost ot all governmental functions 
for the fiscal year 1952 is in excess of 70 billions 
of dollars, an increase of 26 billions, or approx: 
imately 60% more than last year. 

When will it end? Only you, the individual 
citizen, who carries the bureaucratic load on 
his back, can stop it. It will end when enough 
patriotic men and women demand from congress 
that the Washington Wonderland start shrinking 
back to reasonable proportions. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 


w. Turnin your 


scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible moment 








Wiite £0 


per gallon 


J. HOWARD BAKER is General 
Superintendent of the Behr- 
Manning Abrasive Division. 
His exceptional ingenuity in 
34 years’ service has resulted 
in many outstanding im- 

rovements in the quality of 

hr-Manning selene 


HARRY 0. ANDERSON has 
completed 51 years with 
Norton. Now Chief Grain 
Inspector of the Abrasive 
Division, he has originated 
and patented many improve- 
ments in abrasive processing 
and quality control. 


Your automobile motor has more than 200 parts. They 
require close to 900 precision grinding operations. 

Your motor’s crankshaft, for instance, must be dimen- 
sionally true within .001 inch. It gets this accuracy from 
Norton ALUNDUM* grinding wheels on high sedation 
Norton grinding nh cose Th finishing touch is given with 
a special Norton lapping machine, using Behr-Manning 
Lightning ADALOXx* aaa abrasive. Such true, smooth sur- 
faces make parts fit... cut friction... give you “more 
go per gallon.” 

The automotive industry is only one of many industries 
which rate Norton and Behr-Manning products essential to 
their production. As the world’s largest manufacturers of 
abrasives and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning 
keep seeking better ways to help all industries make better 
products. 

NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide grain 
and molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors. 
Norton Company, Main Office and Works, ‘orcester 6, Massachusetts. 
BEHR- MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
Ss Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
orporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


Glaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON : BEHR-MANNING 





“ LYON 


IS A LOGICAL CHOICE 
for Sheet Metal Contracts! 





SUBCONTRACTS 
DURING WORLD WAR Il 


Special parts and assemblies for air- 
craft, ships, tanks, ordnance—a wide 
variety of types, shapes and sizes. 


FIELD ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 














@ Can you use LYon’s experience and capacity? 
For complete information contact your nearest 
Lyon Field Representative—or 


MAIL COUPON B/ 


for this very comprehensive 20-page brochure. It gives 
the complete story of Lyon’s facilities...tells why LYON 
is geared to handle sheet metal contracts better. 


LYON 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


2 STRATEGIC 
PLANT LOCATIONS 


AURORA, ILL. + YORK, PA. 


; LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
| 710 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me a copy of “‘Craftsmen in Sheet Metal,” 


NAME 
TITLE. 


LYON PRODUCTS STILL SERVING INDUSTRY * BUSINESS © INSTITUTIONS * 
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e Eisenhower 


. is new to politi he has a new 
team with him, he is a revitalized 
party behind him. Here’s what it all 
adds up to for busin P. 28 





e Boston Boasts ... 


: it is the Hr f the World’s 
Wool. Some 70‘ ill the wool the 
U.S. uses is handled in an atmosphere 
of antiquity and top desks—but 
there’s no doubt B« 1. is tops in the 


trade. P. 48 


e Industry Leans 


. . . heavily on p 
in picking personnel 
in this second of 
logical testing the psychologists them- 
selves admit they have doubts. What 
they want: more research. P. 82 


hology for help 
these days. But 
ries on psycho- 


@ Prospects for... 


. selling abroad stay strong. And 
the U.S. continues to buy heavily from 
abroad. The one big hitch: Europe is 
still very short of dollars. Despite that, 
it will be a good year for traders. P. 146 


e St. Louis Slums... 


. . . are one of the city’s biggest and 
oldest problems. Now it’s beginning 
to make headway in rebuilding. But 
results are slow to shov P. 162 


e Planes Are Rolling .. . 


. off the assembly lines. The U.S.’ 
huge aircraft program is beginning to 
pay off—despite all the talk you’ve heard 
of hitches and hassles P. 170 
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METAL OFFICE’DOORS are spraved on this production line with a 7™ Pont DULL a 


Primer to guard against rust and to form a sound foundation for top« 


Office-Partition Makers Put DULUX On Their Metal 


Manufacturers of metal office equipment—wall partitions, 
doors, filing cabinets, furniture, business machines—have 
found that Du Pont’s famous DULUX finishes give top per- 
formance from every angle. On the production line, DULUX day. Whatever your finish requirements, you can get expert 
Primers and Topcoats have excellent spraying characteris- help by contacting the Du Pont sales technician in your 
tics. In the showroom, the gleaming beauty of DULUX area... or by writing E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
helps promote sales. And over the years, DULUX keeps its (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


gleaming beauty to build long-term customer good will. 
DULUX finishes for office equipment are among the more 


than 12,000 Du Pont finish formulas serving industry to- 


WEW LUXURY LINER is finished with DULUX THIS DEVICE helps Du Pont chemists accu- 


to keep appearances up, costs down. 


SALE 1S CLINCHED when salesman tells bride. 


rately measure and control finish viscosity, to-be about the durable Du Pont Finish. 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


SUCO ANDO OULUK APE REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 





























CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


to develop a series of products 
that impart flexibility to vinyl 
plastic coatings and sheetings. 


SOLUTION... 


.. . Hercoflex® plasticizers. These 
products of Hercules research put 
the flexibility and pliancy in vinyl 
coatings and sheeting and keep 
them there over long periods of ex- 
posure without cracking, drying 
out, or softening. Hercoflex keeps 
viny! coatings pliable even in sub- 
zero weather. 


RESULT... 


. automobile upholstery that 
withstands the wear and tear of 
outdoor service . . . heat, cold, 
abrasion, moisture . . . and can 
easily be cleaned. Today, vinyl 
plastics made with Hercoflex are 
used for rainwear, luggage, hand- 
bags, shower curtains, garden 
hose, furniture, and wire coating. 
Other Hercules chemicals, such as 
ethyl! cellulose and chlorinated 
paraffin, are also used advanta- 
geously in the processing of certain 
vinyl sheetings and coatings. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


... textiles, paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


a 2 Ge oi 1 HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
| ya R C ( L I S Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Steel ‘‘disemployment’’ was spreading rapidly this week as the govern- 
JULY 19, 1952 ment once again stepped in to try and end the strike. 

This time, finally, there was some realism to the approach. Washington 
acknowledged that prices would have to go up with wages. 

Such a concession, in April, could have settled the dispute. But, by this 
BUSINESS week, the stumbling block had become the union shop. 











A 


About 11%-million tons of steel had been lost by July 15. Before the 
month is out, even with a settlement, the loss will come to something like 
14-million tons—close to seven weeks’ output at capacity. 





Suppose ‘natural’ demand now is only 70% of capacity (a dubious 
assumption). It would then take 20 weeks to make up the deficit. 
That's your guarantee of capacity steel operations to yearend. 
+ 
Auto assembly lines, limping last week, were no more than crawling this 
week. They will be virtually stopped by Monday. And autos are the symbol 
of the civilian economy—output, employment, payrolls. 
= 
It’s getting harder to go out and buy any kind of new auto you might 
want—and the seller writes his own ticket on price and trade-in. 





Dealers were down to 277,000 new cars (on hand and in transit) on July 
1, says Automotive News. That was down from 302,000 a month earlier and 
compared with 448,000 a year ago. 

In June this year, they got almost 400,000 new cars to sell; but last year, 
deliveries were 475,000. This month, they’ll get a skimpy 150,000. 

e 

Steel’s stoppage ends all arguments over whether there would have been 
a scarcity of new cars this summer anyhow. Dealers’ short stocks on July | 
indicate there would have been. But there’s no way now to resolve that 
debate. 








You can begin to see the steel strike’s effects in power output. 





Last week—with radios and TV sets going long hours for the GOP con- 
vention, and air conditioners, fans, and refrigerators revved up to combat the 
heat—electric output was only 3.7% over a year ago. That was the smallest 
gain for any week so far in 1952. 

The Central Industrial Region, which is dense with steel users, had a 
decline of 2.6% against a plus of 2%2% the week before. And this despite 
the late hours people were keeping in Chicago. 

a 

Zinc is piling up a bit. Producers added about 30,000 tons to their 

stocks last month. Much of that represented the dip in galvanizing as steel 








was shut off. This month is seeing less demand for ‘special high-grade” zinc 
as auto use of die castings dries up. 
. 


Higher steel prices are going to be more inflationary than they would 
have been a few weeks ago. The reasons are simple: 








(1) Most industries are out of steel. Manufacturers who might have 
balked at a boost earlier now will pay to rebuild inventory. 
(2) Consumer demand has picked up. Plants’ inventories of finished 
goods are melting. Sales managers no longer are down in the mouth. This 
PAGE 17 will make it easier to pass along the higher cost of stee! 
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More and more lines are beginning to feel stirrings of the revival in 
consumer demand (page 27). 








No records are being broken yet. Nevertheless, it's a heartening 
pickup, even though the reference point in some cases is utter stagnation 
You've heard a good bit about the optimism in textiles, clothing, shoes, 
furniture, and appliances. To these you might add such items as cameras 
and photographic equipment, used cars, and auto batteries. 
There still are soft spots, but the fewest in a long time. 
a 
Demand for consumers’ durable goods apparently picked up before 
most people realized. Retailers’ sales of all durables bounced in May to 
nearly $4.6-billion (seasonally adjusted). That was $300-million better 
than April and the highest since March of last year. 
” 








Improved retail volume has helped manufacturers cut inventory 





Dollar value of factory shipments in April and May reached the highest 
level in more than a year. (The showing, in units, undoubtedly was even 
better, allowing for price declines which come to about 4% at wholesale.) 

And in May, for the first time since before Korea, manufacturers’ inven- 
tories went down. A small drop, to be sure—but a drop just the same 

& 


Income lost because of steel is a threat to store sales. But consumers’ 





confidence in future earning power hasn‘t been shaken so far. 





Thus retail sales are up, even in Pittsburgh. (Ignore last week's dip; 
people were glued to TV sets and forgot about shopping needs.) 

But consumer income, at an annual rate of $263.4-billion in May, was 
clipped by about $2-billion by stee! payrolls alone curing June. Spreading 
layoffs in July mean just that much more in payroll losses. 

oa 
Prices, like store sales, fail to reveal any deflationary trend. 





Not that there has been any upturn. It’s simply that prices have, on 
the average, stopped going down. The few substantial declines (such as 
rubber) have about been balanced by the scattered gains (as in wool) 

- 

Improvement in demand for textiles came too late to show much in 
last month’s cotton consumption (nor will it make any great impression dur- 
ing July, due to widespread vacations in the industry). 

Mills in the United States used 696,000 bales of cotton in June. That 
was a little better than in May, but down from 817,000 a year ago. 

a 


Price difficulties seem to have popped up in plywood again 











Announcing no action on its common dividend this week, Atlas Ply- 
wood Corp. blamed unsettled prices in fir plywood on the West Coast. This 
has slopped over into hardwood plywood which Atias makes. 

- 

Mortgage regulations must be removed after housing starts have aver- 
aged less than a 1.2-million annual rate for any three months—in other 
words, 100,000 a month for a three-month period. 

We're holding above that, but not by much. In June, 106,000 dwelling 


units were started; the month before, the figure was 107,000. 








Later on, the normal seasonal trend makes removal certain. 
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Companies that manufacture all types of products 
from band saws to twist drills and glass molds to 
coining dies have come to appreciate the kind of 
service they get at Jessop. Back of every order is a 
new system of quality control and use analysis de- 
signed to make sure that each steel is tailored to its 


exact application. If your organization employs the 


use of special steels, you'll find it pleasant and profit- 
able to call on a vigorous and ambitious concern 
that wants your patronage on the basis of merit and 
is willing to go out of its way to keep it. Write to us. 


HIGH SPEED STEELS + HIGH SPEED BITS « PRECISION 
GROUND FLAT STOCK « HIGH SPEED AND ALLOY SAW 
STEELS « HOT WORK DIE STEELS « COLD WORK 
DIE STEELS * CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS « 
STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING STEELS « VALVE 
STEELS » STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS + CAST-TO-SHAPE 
STEELS * COMPOSITE TOOL STEELS » ARMOR PLATE 














Good office 


GOOD metal business 
furniture is a 
GOOD investment 


©GF Co. 1952 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 


MERICA LEADS THE WORLD in in- 
A dustrial production, not because 
American factory workers put forth 
more human energy in their jobs, but 
because of better tools and methods. 


The same idea can be true of offices. 
Good metal office furniture such as 
Super- Filer — the mechanized file, 
Goodform Aluminum Chairs, cor- 
rectly adjusted to the individual, and 
Mode-Maker desks, properly fitted 
to the job, will get a great deal more 
work done in any office without the 
expenditure of more human energy. 


Not only will GF modern metal 


business furniture increase office pro- 


ductivity, but it will promote better 
employee health and morale as well 
as improve customer prestige. 


It costs you a minimum of $30,000 


1902 


furniture is like good factory tools 


per average office employee in salary, 
floor space and general overhead, in 
any 10 year period — the normal 
period during which office furniture 
is charged off the books. Wouldn’t it 
be a wise investment to provide that 
employee with good office “tools” so 
as to increase your return on the 
$30,000 fixed expense? 


Co 
¢ 


It will probably cost between 1 
and 2° ( of this fixed expense to com- 
pletely re-equip your office with good 
metal office furniture that would 
quickly pay for itself and provide 
big dividends thereafter. 

Get the facts so you can decide 
whether good metal office furniture 
would be a good investment for you. 
Call your local GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Co., 
Dept. B-7, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


1952 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT -+- GF STEEL SHELVING 





















































1948 1949 1950 195 


1 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago Ago 


Business Week Index (above)... .. °2152 12172. 21932307 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousanis of tons)... +295 252 2,037 
Production of automobiles and trucks. . . ; +86,036 130,544 117,747 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 037 $55,469 $47,102 $62,760 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)... . . . t +6,478 7,126 6,739 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) , 6,102 6,149 6,171 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) ; 1,525 1,264 1,496 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 64 68 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 44 46 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +1% +3% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 131 75 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ’ 435.4 434.1 475.0 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 7 2676 269.2 3163 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 54. 351.2 3486 363.0 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).................ceecceeeeeeeeees : 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢ — 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 4 $39.50 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..............6.ceeeeeeeeeees i 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) . $2.22 $2.34 $2.32 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............000++ ; 39.68¢  40.82¢  39.55¢  —30.56¢ 
I laced a tren nas sy devnc vewkenscosnuaaenala $2. $2.05 $2.05 N.A. = $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 7 198.2 193.3 173.6 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)............ ‘ 3.50% 3.50% 3.53% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) % 24-28% 24-28% 24-28% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 51,708 53,202 49,667 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 77,493 73,956 70,099 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 20,580 20,567 20,518 19,120 ++9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 33,364 33,582 32,060 30,697 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,465 24,155 24,128 24,267 23,883 

MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK eS SS: 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions). . . } A Ree" $263.4 $262.5 $251.4 $177.7 
Farm income (seas~nally adjusted, in billions) ise v eee $19.5 $19.6 $18.9 $18.9 
Exports (in millions) Apher 9h Sraeiatae i+ oaesion Oe o>» 3) eee $1,334 $1,354 $811 
Imports (in millions)... . ‘ 5 cite Valens $835 $933 $1,018 $412 
Housing starts (in thousands) x a as 106.0 107.0 132.5 55.9 


* Preliminary, week ended July 12, N.A. Not available. t Revised 
*++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date tor ‘Latest Week” on each series om request 
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JENKINS VALVES are standard equipment 


Dan River Mills’ slogan is ‘First in Fashion — 
Foremost in Research”. In applying modern 
methods to the development of better fabrics, 
Dan River engineers must necessarily maintain 
the highest efficiency in all mill operations, 
from fiber preparation to fabric finishing. This, 
in turn, dictates an exacting selection of all 
operating equipment. 

The decision to standardize on Jenkins Valves 
was made only after careful comparison of per- 
formance in all types of services, and of main- 


tenance expense, 


This confidence in the extra measure of effi- 
ciency and economy provided by Jenkins Valves 
is shared by plant operating managements in 
every type of industry. 

Despite this extra value, you pay no more for 
Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for all 
replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond be your 
guide to lasting valve economy. Jenkins Bros., 
100 Park Ave., New York 17. Jenkins Bros., 
Ltd., Montreal. 


in Dan River Mills’ 100 acres of floor space, a 
vast network of pipelines requires al! types of 
bronze, iron, and stainless steel valves for control of 
steam, water, air and sanitation. Jenkins lron Valves 
controlling steam supply to finishing equipment are 
shown here. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

JULY 19, 1952 
a 
BUSINESS 


WEEK 


A new pinch on many profits is ahead. It will begin showing up once 
steel output is resumed, with both wages and prices higher. 

The steel makers themselves will be hit. The higher price they will be 
allowed won’t be enough to cover the extra wage costs. 

And users of steel will be hit, too. They will have to pay more for the 
steel they put into their products. But the amount of the extra costs they 
can pass on will likely be limited. 

* 


It’s profit control through forced cost absorption. The policy of 
Truman’s stabilizers from the start has been to encourage wage raises, 
then try to head off the price consequences—especially at the consumer 
level—by being tough about price ceilings. 

Relief from the profit squeeze is available, but hard to get. The general 
rule is that no company may raise prices if the earnings of its industry 
equal 85% of the three best years in the base period, 1946-49. 


Steel could eventually bring a new relief yardstick. For steel prices 
will be allowed to rise beyond the ceiling level permitted by the Capehart 
Amendment. This is a break in the 85% rule. 

So far it’s only “a special case for steel.” But it will be hard hereafter 
for the stabilizers to stand pat when others apply for relief. The cost 
absorption theory won’t be abandoned. But chances now are that it won’t 
be used so rigidly as in the past. 

* 


OPS is ready to give ground on steel prices. It turned down the request 
of three steel companies for raises to offset the cost of agreements signed 
with the union. But that was for the record—a buoy to mark the place 
where price boss Ellis Arnall’s steel price policy was sunk. 

For the moment—and only for the moment—OPS is holding out. It 
told Weirton, Pittsburgh Steel, and Armco that they could have the raises 
they were entitled to under the Capehart formula and no more. That would 
mean $2.84 a ton increase on carbon steel, slightly more on higher priced 
products. 

But mobilization officials already have offered $5.60 a ton. Even this 
is far less than the three companies had in mind. 


Other wage increases will follow steel. That will add to pressures 
which continue to push prices gradually higher. 

Aluminum: Alcoa has settled with the AFL for a 24¢ package, plus 
a General Motors type of living-cost escalator. CIO demands are still 
pending. 

Copper: The unions want 25¢; the companies say “no.” There’s con- 
cern that this dispute will end in a strike. 

Rubber: Negotiations on higher wages are just getting underway and 
will be influenced by steel. 

Electrical manufacturing: Negotiations started in March, but haven't 
come to much of anything. Both sides want to see the steel outcome. 

Then there’s John L. Lewis and coal. Even if coal stocks are high and 
prices soft, Lewis will have a hard time sitting by while other unions 


are winning pay raises. 
e 


Note what’s growing out of living-cost escalators: Some unions now 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 








WASHINGTON are pressuring to get these wage “bonuses” worked into their base rates. 
BUREAU It’s a form of wage insurance, if and when living costs do turn down. 
JULY 19, 1952 North American Aviation has just made 12¢ in living-cost raises a part 
of its fixed rates. And the Alcoa-AFL contract provides for reopening if 
living costs slide. 
ao 


Economy note: The House Interior Committee has asked the Attorney 
General and the Controller General if agencies can be taken into court for 
spending more than Congress has voted them. The move is aimed at the 
Bureau of Reclamation which has made commitments beyond its authori- 
zation. Behind it is the hope for a test case which will show that Congress 
has absolute control over executive department spending. 


Truman is the big question mark as the Democrats gather in Chicago 
to pick their Presidential ticket. He has said he is out. But as the time 
for decision on a successor nears, uncertainty mounts among party leaders 
and hopefuls. The fear is that Truman may step in at the last moment. 
This is the line of thinking: 

o 


Stevenson has been regarded as “the Truman man” and as “available.” 
But recently his reluctance has firmed, and he may be out. 

Barkley, generally regarded as the second runner to Stevenson in party 
preference, is almost 75. And Truman is said not to favor him. 

Kefauver has made the best record in the primaries, but the bosses 
in the big cities don’t like him. His investigation was upsetting. 

Russell is well liked, but geography is against him. He’s too far south 
to be acceptable in the North where the party must win. 

Harriman talks a Fair Deal line, relies on Truman’s program. But few 
in the party take his bid seriously. 

Kerr and McMahon are generally considered more a part of the drive 
to stop Kefauver than as serious contenders on their own. 


Thus the elimination process gets back to Truman. It may only be 
a case of eleventh-hour nerves. But it’s worth nothing anyhow, for it 
shows the feeling that Truman can get the nomination if he wants it 


A southern bolt is a possibility. The talk is that unless both the party 
platform and the candidate are satisfactory, the South will rebel. But 
instead of putting up its own candidate, this time it may try to throw in 
with Eisenhower by putting him on the ticket as a Democrat in states 
where the law permits such a maneuver. 


Eisenhower may launch an early campaign. The usual thing is for the 
nominees to get going around Labor Day and then drive to November. But 
the general talks to advisers about starting earlier. He was impressed 
by the reception he got whistle-stopping from Denver to Chicago. 

. 

U.S. strategy to stop Russia if she attacks will be resurveyed next 
month in a new “Key West” meeting of defense chiefs. Out of it will 
come a bigger role for Naval aviation and maybe the start of a shift by the 
Air Force away from the big B-36. We are circling the world with air 
bases, and smaller planes can lug the new A-bombs. 
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Minneapolis -Heneywell Regulator Company 


2600 RIDGWAY ROAD + MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA - STERLING 8641 
dune 4, 1952 


Mr. J. C. Neemes 

The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
Twin Cities Technical Section 
Development and Research Division 
Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Dear Mr. Neemes: 





I thought you might be interested to know that the constant 
modulus property of one of the new nickel alloys has enabled 
us to design an entirely new control for aircraft. This al- 
loy is being used in a bellows which must perform accurately 
while being subjected to rapid changes in pressure and tempere 
ature. 


In our materials engineering work, your technical field men 
have been of real help. Their knowledge and experience on 
the use, heat treatment and fabrication of nickel alloys has 
been valuable to us in our work as designers and manufactur- 
ers of systems and devices for automatic control or measure- 
ment of various phases of aircraft operation. These include 
flight controls, power controls, fuel measuring systems, 
gyroscopes, and various other electronic devices. 


In designing to the exacting requirements of minimum weight 
and maximum performance, we constantly investigate and test 
new materials and manufacturing processes. 


The nickel alloys such as stainless steels, Monels, Inconels 
and others have permitted us to increase such properties as 
strength, corrosion and heat resistance and obtain low expan=- 
sion characteristics. . 


We appreciate your willingness to work with us in solving the 
problems associated with the expanding requirements of tempera- 
ture and environmental conditions which our devices must meet. 


Yours very truly, 


R. R. Gutteridge 
Chief Materials Engineer 











At the present time, the bulk of the nickel 
produced is being diverted to defense. 
Through application to the appropriate 
authorities, nickel is obtainable for the pro- 
duction of engineering alloys for many end 





SERVICE 


uses in defense and defense-supporting 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


industries. We shall continue to make avail- 
able to industry technical data and service 
experience on alloys containing nickel, as 
dissemination of such information can help 
promote the intelligent utilization of criti- 
cal materials, 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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$50.000 a day- 
for waiting / 


These manufact $ are waiting. 

In their factory, the production line 
has halted, the men are idle. And every 
day of this inactivity is costing them 
$50,000—and more! 

What happened? One small break- 
down in an important machine has 
stopped the works! 

Even though replacement parts are 
hundreds of miles away, there's one 


way they could cut those days of waiting 
to Aours. It’s an answer that is saving 
thousands of manufacturers thousands 
of dollars every day 

That answer is—Air E 

Air Express speed means production 
line speed Whether your business is 
factories, films, or food, you can profit 
from regular use of Air Express. Here’s 
why: 

IT’s FASTEST — Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping 
services — gives the fastest, most com- 
plete door-to-door pick-up and delivery 
service in all cities and principal towns 
at no extra cost 

IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the 


and gets a receip 


iT’S PROFITABLE—A 
costs less than you tl 
many profit-making 


Call your local agent 
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WITH SALES PICKING UP, RETAILERS SAY: 


The Customers Are Back 


For more than a year, there has been 
a sour note in U.S. business. 

Industry generally has been becoming. 
But all the driving force behind it has 
come from defense spending and ex- 
pansion of plant and equipment. The 
consumer has stubbornly refused to 
come to the party. Consumer spending 

the biggest single force in the U.S 
economy—has been dragging since early 
1951. And as a result, retailers all over 
the country have been stuck with out 
size inventories of everything from tex 
tiles to television. 

e Turnaround—This week, the sour 
note is gone. The customers are back 
in the stores. And in spite of the steel 


strike, in spite of brutally hot weather 
over most of the country, they're 
buying 

Chey aren’t scrambling for goods as 
they did in the two frantic sprees that 
tollowed the start of the Korean war 
and the entry of the Chinese. But they 
are buying at a good, steady clip that 
gladdens the retailer's heart and bucks 
up the forecasters who are trying to 
tell what business will be like for the 
rest of 1952 and 1953, 
¢ Savings Down—You can see this in 
the statistics that show what consumers 
do with their disposable income—the 
amount that they have left after thes 
have made their peace with the tax col 


lector. When the customers zippered 
up their wallets early in 1951, consumer 
spending dropped abruptly from an an 
nual rate of nearly $209-billion to about 
$202-billion (chart Savings—which 
used to run around 5% of disposable 
iucome—climbed up to 9.2% in the 
third quarter of 1951 

Now, consumer spending is on the 
way again. Early this year, it just about 
matched the previous peak. By the 
end of 1952, it promises to hit an an- 
uual rate of $216-billion And as it 
goes up, the savings rate goes down 
The best guess is that savings. are now 
back to about 7% of disposable income. 
Fach percentage point drop in savings 
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means that about $2.3-billion a year 
more is going into spending. 


1. The Turn Comes 


You get the same story if you forget 
ibout the statistics and talk to retailers. 
This week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
checked with dealers and store managers 
in key cities all over the country. For 
the first time in nearly 18 months, they 
found most of them happy. 

In ‘Texas, a department store man- 
ager said gleefully, “This is it.” In 
New England, the president of two big 
tores said, “We are conscious of a 
persistently better tone.” It added up 
to the same thing. Almost to a man, 
the retailers think that the turn has 
come 
¢ Strong and Weak—Sometimes one 
line of merchandise is leading the pa- 
rade, sometimes another. In Los An- 
geles soft goods, homewares, and fur- 
niture are doing best; major appliances 
ire still slow. In Portland, Minneapolis, 
ind Chicago, refrigerators are doing 
fine, Philadelphia and St. Louis are re- 
joicing over the wavy summer clothing 
is moving out. Television has perked 


up nicely in some spots and stayed dead - 


is a mackerel in others. 

All in all, retailers say that sales in 
the past month or so have been run 
ning anywhere from 6% to 10% above 
1 year ago. And they hope to do even 
better in the rest of the vear. The 
only major exception that the BusINEss 
WEEK survey turned up is San Fran- 
cisco; it’s even with last year, but sces 
no sign of a real pickup. 

The steel strike is the one thing that 
really worries the retailers. They are 
afraid that thev won’t be able to get 
the heavy appliances now that they 
finally have a market for them. 

Automobile dealers already are tear- 
ing their hair. The strike has hit them 
hard. Most of them have more cus- 
tomers than cars—for the first time since 
the vears just after World War II 
rhev are starting waiting lists again— 
and praving that the customers won’t 
wander off before Detroit finallv gets 
the steel for more cars 
¢ What Happened?—What made the 
consumers change their minds and start 
buving again? 

Che easv answer is that the consumer 

like the shad and the lemming—is 
governed by his own inscrutable laws 
He is, and alwavs will be, a wild card in 
the forecaster’s deck. 

In a lot of wavs that is the onl 
answer that the experts can give. But 
you can at least see several things that 
started the lemmings jumping over the 
cash registers this summer: 

e The Federal Reserve Board lifted 
its controls on consumer credit, and 
Congress later abolished them entirely 
This didn’t start a stampede of buving 
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on a nothing-down basis, but it did 
bring in a lot of the marginal customers. 

e After sitting tight for a vear and 
a half, consumers were beginning to run 
through the inventories they had built 
up in the post-Korea buying sprees. 
They had also paid off some of their 
bills and banked some sizable savings. 

¢ Incomes have been rising stead- 
ily. 

e Prices have come down in a let 
of lines. 

¢ Stores have been selling hard, 
putting more and more push behind 
their efforts to move the goods. 

No single reason is important enough 
to account for the turnaround all by it- 
self. But taken as a package, they not 
only explain the uptrend; they also 
promise that it will continue. 


ll. What It Means 


Whatever the reasons, the pickup 
in retail sales is a good omen for busi- 
ness in the rest of 1952. It means that 
manufacturers can count on a strong 
¢onsumer market to back up the boom 
in capital goods. 

There’s even a chance that the turn- 
around in consumer buying may start 
another spurt of inflation. Retailers 
have been cutting inventories grimly 
ever since the slowdown started early 
in 1951. They've now brought stocks 
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“Naturalizing” a British Bomber 


The U.S. Air Force has a new 
the Canberra, an RAF light bomber. 
plane, pictured here, set an east-west trans- 
Atlantic record last summer when it flew 


member— 


The 


from Northern Ireland to Newfoundland 
in 4 hr., 19 min. 
With its British insignia replaced by the 


USAF star, the erstwhile Canberra is now 


undergoing extensive tests by the Glenn L. 
Martin Co.,’ Baltimore. Martin is also build- 
ing an number of night in- 
truder planes, with 
external design as the Canberra. The Amet- 
ican version will be powered by two Wright 
J-65 Sapphire engines, instead of the Rolls 


undisclosed 


essentially the same 


Royce Avons of the Canberra. 
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DENVER’S W. D. Pyle (left), president of Colorado Television Corp., 


as 


and Eugene 


O'Fallon (right), president of Eugene P. O'Fallon, Inc., were two of the first 18 applicants 
to receive permits to operate new TV stations as... 


FCC Speeds Up TV Permits 


Nationwide television made strides last week as 


Federal 


Communications Commission—weeks ahead of 


schedule—handed out permits for stations in 11 TV-less cities. 


New stations may crash the lucra- 
tive television broadcasting business 
lot sooner than they had expected. Two 
weeks after the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission began processing 
applications, it gave the go-ahead to 18 
applicants for new TV stations in 11 
cities which up to this time have had 
no local stations. The commission also 
ordered hearings on 64 applicants for 27 
channels in 11 cities. 

Ihe permits went to Denver, Colo.; 
Portland, Ore.; Springfield-Holyoke, 
Mass.; Youngstown, Ohio; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Flint, Mich.; New Britain, 
Conn.; New Bedford, Mass.; York, 
Pa.; Spokane, Wash.; and Austin, Tex. 
All the stations, with two exceptions, 
are in the ultra high frequency (UHF) 
channels; all the permits were issued 
because there was only one applicant 
for the particular channel in the par- 
ticular town. 
¢ The Winners—The two exceptions 
went to Denver, the city with the 
highest priority on FCC’s hearings list, 
and home of Sen. Edwin C. Johnson. 
In view of early indications that there 
would be a mad scramble for the very 
high frequency (VHF) stations (BW — 
May3’52,p73), Washington is _ still 
wondering why the city didn’t come 
up with more applicants for those two 
stations. Eugene P. O'Fallon, Inc., 
walked off with Channel 2, and Colo- 
rado Television Corp. got Channel 9. 

Empire Coil Co. of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., which had also applied for 
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Channel 9, at the last minute switched 
to—and was awarded—UHF Channel 
26, which up to that time had gone 
begging. 

Besides these three applicants who 
now have their permits, there were two 
applicants for Channel 4, and two for 
Channel 7. Hearings will be held to 
determine who gets these channels. 
¢ No Competition—Just what hap- 
pened to the other contenders for 
Channels 2 and 9 is anybody's guess. 
Under FCC’s rules, an applicant can 
apply for one station only. If he loses 
out on that station, he’s out:of the 
field entirely. Apparently, in the case 
of Channel 2, contestants decided that 
Eugene O'Fallon was too well en- 
trenched; it would be foolhardy to try 
to fight it out at the hearings. On the 
day the commission acted, Knox La Rue 
—owner of three California radio sta- 
tions—applied for Channel 2. But 
since FCC doesn’t have to take ac- 
count of any such actions occurring 24 
hours before it makes a decision, La 
Rue’s application didn’t count. 

Eugene O'Fallon, who heads the 
company of the same name, has been 
getting ready for television ever since 
FCC’s freeze in 1948. Owner of radio 
station KFEL, the company has been 
operating a TV workshop for two years, 
and has erected a building for its trans- 
mitter on Lookout Mountain. O’Fal- 
lon proposes to spend $374,000 on con- 
struction facilities. 

Colorado Television Corp., winner 


of Channel 9, also is all set to go. 
Company president W. D. Pyle and 
secretary-treasurer T. C. Ekrem are the 
principal owners of radio station 
KVOD, which is Denver's American 
Broadcasting Co. outlet. Colorado 
Television has a site on Lookout Moun- 
tain, and has its equipment on order. 
The company had strong competition 
for the chanel up until the very last 
minute before the hearings, when Em- 
pire Coil Co.—a TV parts maker—sud- 
denly decided to take UHF Channel 26. 
¢ Prefers UHF-—Empire, which has 
been operating a VHF station in Cleve- 
land since 1949, may have reasoned 
that it wasn’t likely to win out against 
local competition. However, officials 
at Empire claim that the switch to 
UHF was the result of long-range 
thinking. In a couple of years, says 
Empire, UHF will be far ahead of 
VHF. There’s less interference, fewer 
“ghosts.” Also, Empire got the chan- 
nel immediately, without having to 
wait for hearings. That gives Empire 
a jump on competitors. Empire also 
was awarded UHF Channel 27 in Port- 
land, Ore. 

Experts note that Empire isn’t the 
only one to prefer UHF. Of the 500 
applications filed so far, 200 are for the 
new UHF channels. And in Philadel- 
phia—which already has three VHF 
stations—the competition is hot for 
eyery UHF channel. 

Applications got off to a slow start, 

but flooded FCC just before the July 1 
deadline, when hearings were scheduled 
to begin. Apparently many would-be 
telecasters held off to see how the 
competition lined up before they gam- 
bled on any one station. 
* Production-Sales Boom—F'CC has un- 
doubtedly heated up the race of the 
applicants to get on the air first, espe- 
cially in towns like Denver—where the 
field is wide open. in the case of UHF 
stations—which require different type 
equipment—the apparent eagerness of 
the would-be broadcasters is acting as 
a spur on the set makers to get out 
receivers and adapters that will bring 
in the new frequencies. 

Set sales are already booming in 
many TV-less areas, and are bound to 
be stepped up in towns that are in line 
for new stations. Estimates of future 
sales for Denver, which serves an area 
of about half a million, run to around 
150,000 sets. Figured at a minimum 
of $200 per set, that means $30-million 
in retail sales of sets. 

While FCC has been concentrating 
on uncontested applications so far, new 
stations for other cities may not be too 
far off. The commission has $300,000 
from Congress for lawyers and ex- 
aminers to speed up hearings on appli- 
cations, and the signs are that — 
will be put on FCC to rush them 
through. 
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Aaah see 


Ike's Problem: To Swing 


Dwight D. Eisenhower's big job now, 
as the Presidential nominee of the Re- 
publican Party, is to bind up intra-party 
wounds—even before leveling any blows 
at the Democrats 

Though the nomination fight at 
Chicago last week was over quickly, a 
large—and powerful—section of the 
GOP went away with bitter feelings. 
Eisenhower needs these politicians, not 
only to present a reasonably united 
party to the country, but to give him 
party organization. 

When Wendell Willkie saw fit to 
ignore Taft men in 1940, depending on 
excited but unskilled amateurs for his 
managers, he cut his own throat. Like 
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Willkie, Kisenhower's chief argument at 
Chicago was that he could win the 
independent vote. But the independent 
vote isn't enough to elect a president. 
It has to be backed up by the full 
strength of the regular party. 
¢ Common Ground—As far as domestic 
policies go, Eisenhower should have no 
trouble finding common ground with 
the GOP leaders Che party's 1952 
platform is no more conservative than 
Eisenhower's basic feelings and beliefs. 
But the problem he will have in car- 
rving a Republican program to the 
country puts him in an awkward spot 
He must keep his present supporters— 
who include the majority of business- 


men—convinced that 
change needed in WW 
same time, he 
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aft's Midwest 


Middle Western and Mountain state 


paign is to get anywhere. Taft's forces 
must be placated, not merely to show 
that Ike is a swell fellow, but because 
Taft support is essential to swing the 
Midwest and West. These areas were 
the key to the election of 1948, and 
are likely to be again this vear. 
Eisenhower reflected this when he 
chose Michigan’s Arthur Summerfield 
to be GOP National Chairman. Though 
Summerfield swung Michigan from Taft 
to Ike at Chicago, he’s still highly re- 
spected in the Midwest. 
¢ History Lesson—A look at the votes 
for Truman and Dewey in 1948 shows 
how this election might well turn on 
the midwest vote. Truman won every 
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except Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana, 
Michigan, and the Dakotas. Dewey 
won every state in the east except Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island. And the 
South’s States’ Rights Party took four 
states from Truman there. 

Still, Truman won—303 electoral 
votes to Dewey’s 189. And 144 of 
l'ruman’s total came from between the 
Alleghenies and the Rockies, between 
the Mason-Dixon Line and the Cana- 
dian border. 
¢ Outside Strength—Eisenhower will 
be strongest in the East this fall. That’s 
where the bulk of his convention 
strength came from, and it’s the geo- 


graphical area that agrees with Ike’s 
views on foreign policy. 

The general is also strong in the 
South. In the West, Ike probably can 
give the Democrats a run for their 
money, too, His running mate is Cali- 
fornia’s Sen. Richard Nixon, and Eisen- 
hower had important convention sup- 
port from such popular men as Gov. 
Arthur B. Langlie of Washington and 
Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon. 
¢ Democratic Strongpoints—But even 
after giving Ike a better-than-even break 
all around, you still come back to the 
farmer in Iowa and the worker in Ohio 
and Michigan as the citizens who can 
turn this election. 

The Democrats this time can hardly 
do worse than they did in 1948 in the 
East, even with Senators Russell or Kerr 
as their candidate. 

In the South, even Averell Harriman 
would probably lose no more than the 
four states that the States’ Rights candi- 
date, Gov. Strom ‘Thurmond, took 
from Truman in 1948. 

Democrats have pulling power in the 
West, too. Nixon should not be 
counted on to do much better than 
Gov. Warren in putting the West in 
the Republican column, 
¢ Deep Wounds—Eisenhower’s friendly 
gestures to the Taft people aren't 
enough to bring them whooping en- 
thusiastically back into the fold. Chi- 
cago left some searing scars. Moreover, 
die-hard Taft men have an intense dis- 
like for Gov. Dewey and shudder to 
think how an Eisenhower victory in No- 
vember would up-root the Old Guard 
from party leadership. The new rules 
voted at Chicago already weaken the 
old leaders by adding to the National 
Committee those chairmen whose states 
deliver majorities to the Republican 
ticket. 
¢ Healing Process-GOP Chairman 
Summerfield is already applying balm. 
His first move was to make a bid to 
Taft’s floor manager, Tom Coleman of 
Wisconsin, to work for the ticket this 
fall. 

Eisenhower has been working, too. 
He gave a pep talk to Republican con- 
gressmen last Saturday and emphasized 
he would work for the ticket all down 
the linc. This sat well with a lot of 
members who accuse Dewey of forsak- 
ing them and the 80th Congress in 
1948. 
¢ Congressmen Count—But how, say 
the pessimists, can Sen. William E. 
Jenner of Indiana run happily with 
Eisenhower? Jenner's votes in Con- 
gress opposed aid to Europe, NATO, 
Universal Military Service. And as po- 
litical leader in Indiana, he stands to 
lose strength if Ike’s New Guard keeps 
control of the party machinery. 

Eisenhower faces this same problem 
in states other than Indiana. Taft men 
are running for reelection to the Senate 
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in Nebraska, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Ohio, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
House members from this area are the 
nucleus of Congressional opposition to 
Administration foreign policy and the 
views of Eisenhower's eastern sup- 
porters. 

¢ Personality Plus—Eisenhower’s strong 
personal appeal can offset even stub- 
born sulking on the part of Taft men 
if he goes into the Midwest soon 
enough and deeply enough. This is the 
thinking behind a tentative plan for 
him to make a “whistle stop” tour even 
before beginning the major campaign 
after Labor Day. 

But after courting Republican leaders, 
Eisenhower still will have the voters 
to work on. In 1948, most midwestern 
farmers and workers listened to Dewey’s 
“high level” campaign, compared it to 
l'ruman’s Fair Deal promises, and voted 
Democratic. 


GM Stock Cars to Offer 
Air Conditioner in ‘53 


Heat-raddled motorists in the South- 
west for years have been cranking their 
car windows shut and setting an open 
box of dry ice on the back seat. They 
called it air conditioning. 

More recently, big, expensive, custom- 
built air conditioning sets have been 

, made for big, expensive cars. Fitted spe- 
cially into stock models, they were gen- 
erally huge and cumbersome, filling the 
whole luggage compartment. Other ‘ a. , a 
tvpes had unsightly bint attach- WORKMEN DISMANTLE ase pn peo alimgmaaaiag syne setiae 
ments 

This week, General Motors Corp. 
imnounced that the air conditioner had 
finally become standard automobile 
equipment. It will be available—at the 
buyer's option—on the 1953 models of 
Cadillacs and Oldsmobiles. 
¢ Scaled Down—Probably the greatest 
advance marked by the GM develop- 
ment is its size. The rotary compressor 
s mounted under the hood, at no great 
cost in space. The refrigeration unit, 
which uses nontoxic Freon, fits on a 
shelf in the luggage compartment. But 
the regular storage space is virtually 
unimpaired, The basic principle of the 
iir conditioner is the same as that used 
in railroad cars and offices. 

GM _ savs the air conditioner has 
stood up stoutly under tests in southerh 
l'exas, and at the corporation’s proving 
ground at Phoenix, Ariz. It claims that 
a car which had been sitting in the sun 
can be brought to reasonable temper- 
ature after driving about six blocks. « 

The unit is controlled by a dashboard | i ‘: 
witch. A thermostat can be set at any : RE ; j \ yl 
desired temperature. GM _ test drivers a .F yy 1, hy \y 
claim they were able to drive in perfect . ee TS 
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has to be knocked off 
so scrap can be sold. 


MASONRY 


are so heavy it took six men 
to move this chunk, as... 


BEAMS 


Steel Showpiece Comes Down 


One of the country’s first, and most 
massive, steel-frame office buildings is 
being demolished. A noted Pittsburgh 
landmark, the Carnegie Building, 
housed the headquarters of U.S. Steel 
until a few months ago when Big Steel 
moved bag and baggage across the 
street into the new Mellon-Stcel Build- 
ing. 
¢ Cut Short—The Carnegie structure, 
built so ruggedly it is said it would 
have lasted 1,000 years, would challenge 
the wrath of an A-bomb. 

When the frame went up 59 years 
ago, the use of steel in an office building 
was a very new idea. In fact, Carnegie, 
one of the world’s most indefatigable 
steel merchandisers, is said to have 
built it in part as an advertisement of 
what steel could do. 

A story, which U. S. Steel describes 
as legend, says the bare frame stood 
idle a year to demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of the new type of construction. 
It was supposedly hung with weights 
and pulleys to distort the frame, so po- 
tential structural steel customers could 
see how it would go back in shape 
when the tension was relaxed. 
¢ Better to Be Sure—The wrecking 
contractor ought to make a young 
fortune out of the steel he can sell; 
about 70% of it will be sold for struc- 
tural use. George Doherty, head of the 
demolition concern, said normally he’d 
have expected to get 50 tons of stecl 
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from the penthouse of a building this 
size. He figured Carnegie would yield 
around 100 tous. What actually came 
out amounted to 350 tons. Doherty 
idded that alone he pulled in a cornice 
block of stone, but it took three men 
to pull in the steel which supported 
that stone. 

Che answer, of course, is that in those 

days nobody knew much about stecl- 
frame design. They didn’t have today’s 
stiength-of-materials tables for  stecl 
beams. So they made sure by using 
heavy sections and close spacing. They 
figured a very healthy safety factor, 
then multiplied by the telephone 
number. 
* Stone-by-Stone—One thing compli- 
cates the wrecking job. The Camegie 
Building is located right smack in 
Pittsburgh’s dense business section. 
That means that instead of using a one- 
ton wrecking ball at the end of a 60-ft. 
beam, the building must be knocked 
down literally piece by piece with a 
16-lb. sledge hammer at the end of a 
laborer’s arms. 

The building, which has belonged to 
U.S. Steel or its forerunner, Carnegie 
Steel, ever since it was built between 
1892 and 1895, is being demolished to 
make room for an addition to Kauf- 
mann’s, the city’s largest department 
store. Kaufmann’s hopes to add $20- 
million volume from the new space 
within five years after it is available. 


Fair Trade Back... 


. . . with teeth in it, as 
Truman unexpectedly signs 
McGuire bill, making prices 
binding on nonsigners. 


In a move that took almost evervone 
by surprise, President Truman put the 
teeth back into fair trade by signing the 
McGuire bill this week. 

The bite had been extracted a little 
more than a year ago by the Supreme 
Court in its famous Schwegmann deci- 
sion (BW—May206’51,p25). This de- 
clared that the federal Miller-Tydings 
amendment did not sanction the ex- 
tension of state fair-trade laws on non- 
signers—merchants who did not sign re- 
sale price maintenance contracts. 
¢ Explicit-Where Miller-Tydings was 
vague on this point, McGuire could 
hardly be more explicit. It specifically 
states that “willfully and knowingly ad- 
vertising, offering for sale, or selling any 
commodity at less than the price or 
prices prescribed in such contracts . . . 
is actionable at the suit of any person 
damaged thereby.” 

There are other points of difference, 
including the fact that Miller-Tydings 
was an amendment to the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, whereas McGuire is an 
amendment to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. The new act took effect 
the moment that Truman signed it. 

In signing, Truman stressed the fair 
trader's argument that fair trade is a 
protection for the small merchant 
against “cutthroat competition.” But 
he admitted that fair trade “also has the 
effect of removing some compctitive 
forces which otherwise would operate 
to keep prices down.” He thought that 
“we have not vet found the best solu- 
tion for the problem this legislation is 
intended to solve.” 
¢ Pressure—Why, then, did he sign 
the bill, particularly in view of his in- 
dication that he would veto? Almost 
everyone looked for a_ pocket veto 
(BW —Jul.12°52,p31). 

To the fair traders, Truman’s act 
proves the potency of their whirlwind 
campaign for McGuire. They think 
that the big congressional majorities in 
favor of the bill plus tens of thousands 
of letters generated by druggists’ groups 
did the trick. 

Washington has another explanation, 
however. Observers say that what really 
did the trick was personal pressure ap- 
plied by some of Truman’s old cronies 
who were his fellow merchants when he 
was a haberdasher. 

Whatever Truman’s reasons, he suc- 
ceeded in restoring fair trade to just 
about where it was pre-Schwegmann. 

The old antagonists are back at the 
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old stands. General Electric, within 12 
hours, announced that it would restore 
its fair trade policy on small appliances 
and that “we'll make a vigorous effort 
to enforce it again.” Macy's expressed 
its unalterable opposition to this “‘price- 
fixing law,” but said it would comply. 
¢ Uncertainties—Nevertheless, after a 
year's hiatus and with another new 
law, things aren’t quite the way they 
used to be. There are some uncertain- 
ties to be dealt with. 

What will Justice Dept. do about its 
suits launched since Schwegmann? The 
betting in Washington is that it will 
(1) drop the Sunbeam case, which in- 
volves vertical price-fixing (now made 
legal again), but that it will (2) press 
the McKesson-Rebbins case and the 
one against the Pittsburgh drug whole- 
salers and retailers. Reason: These lat- 
ter suits involve changes of horizontal 
agreements, which are still outlawed 
under the antitrust laws. 

Will the McGuire act close the hole 

poked in fair trade by the decision in 
the Wentling case which held that 
mail order houses are bound by fair 
trade prices only in the states where 
they are based (BW—Nov.17'51,p50)? 
the American Fair Trade Council is 
quoted by the Fairchild Publications as 
saying that the act “provides no pro- 
tection for the hometown merchant 
against mail-order raiders from outside 
the state.” 
« Litigation—So it looks as though 
plenty of litigation is bound to follow. 
Some observers are looking for a rash 
of suits brought against price-cutters by 
fair trading companies as a warning 
against the practice. 

Other constitutional tests may yet 
irise, Some critics question the consti- 
tutionality of the nonsigner clauses. Is 
it legal for the government to make a 
contract between two private parties 
binding on a third party? The Supreme 
Court didn’t dispose of this issue in the 
Schwegmann case. Sen. Paul A. Doug- 
las raised it once again when he fought 
igainst McGuire on the floor of the 
Senate. 


RFC Copper Loan 


After three months of haggling, Re- 
construction Finance Corp. this week 
made its biggest single business loan to 
date: $94-million to the San Manuel 
Copper Corp. of Arizona. The loan 

supplemented by more than $25-mil- 
lion in private funds—will be used to 
develop the largest untapped copper de- 
posit in North America, located +3 mi. 
northeast of Tucson. 

When San Manuel reaches full pro- 
duction in 1957, it will be one of the 
nation’s largest copper producers. In 
addition to 140-million Ib. of copper 
a year, the mine will produce 6-million 
lb. of molybdenum. 
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How International Air Subsidies Shape Up 


Fiscal years ending June 30 
(Figures in thousands of dollars) 


1951 


Mail Pay 
per Ton- Mail 
Pay 
TRANSATLANTIC 


TWA (intl. Div.) 


Pan American 


$0.85 
0.85 


$3,260 


LATIN AMERICAN 

Pan American 1,765 
Braniff eRe 101 
Chi. & Southern ay 31 
Panagra . 360 
Caribbean Atlantic. . 14 


TRANSPACIFIC 
Pan American 
Northwest 


U.S.-ALASKA 
Pan American. 
Pacific Northern 
Alaska Airlines 


0.47 
0.47 
0.47 


4,391* 10,609 


1952 


Mail 
Pay 


1953 


Mail 


Subsidy Subsid Pay 


$4,240 $3,686 $4,314 $4,003 
4,718 9,282 5,116 


5,435 1,918 
1,999 247 
1,572 37 
2,243 

248 17 


3,082 
1,266 


229 
122 
162 


* Includes operations of American Overseas Airlines Jul. 1, '50 


Data: Civil Aeronautics Board estimates. 


CAB Divides Pay From Aid 


Last October, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board made a bookkeeping breakdown 
of just how much actual compensation 
airlines were getting for carrying do- 
mestic airmail and how much was clear 
subsidy (BW—Oct.13'51,p25). Last 
week, CAB made the same breakdown 
for U.§.-flag international lines. 

his doesn’t mean that international 
airlines will get any more or any less 
federal money. It does mean that CAB, 
the airlines—and Congress—now know 
for the first time what portion of “mail 
pay” is actually subsidy aid. 
¢ 71% Subsidy—In a preliminary tally 
for this fiscal year ended June 30, CAB 
figures that of a total mail pay to over- 
seas carriers of $624-million, only $18- 
million was for carrying the mail, $444- 
million (or 71%) was subsidy. 

The basis for the board’s breakdown 
is an estimate of cost per ton-mile of 
mail haulage for each of the 12 interna- 
tional lines (table). Into these esti- 
mates goes the actual cost of carrying 
the mail plus an amount equal to a 
return of 8% —after taxes—on the part 
of the lines’ investment used to carry 
the mail. 

The ton-mile rates set by CAB are 
well below the rate paid by the U.S. 
to foreign-flag carriers—and by foreign 
governments to U.S. carriers—for over- 
seas airmail. This rate, set by: the Uni- 


versal Postal Union, $2.86 a ton- 
mile, has been changed to $1.91. 

e Telling Rates—Most significant of 
the services sct by the board is the 85¢ 
a ton-mile figure set for Trans World 
Airlines and Pan American World Air- 
way’s Atlantic division. Most of U.S. 
international trafic use the Atlantic 
routes of these two carriers 

TWA has been claiming for a long 
time that its international division co- 
operates at a lower cost to the taxpayer 
than Pan Am’s Atlantic division, its 
direct competitor. CAB’s breakdown 
appears to support the point. Pan Am’s 
Atlantic division carries only slightly 
more mail than TW4A-International, 
vet Pan Am’s subsidy more than 
twice TWA’s. 

Pan Am admits the 
says it is justified by the difference in 
route structure. TWA, it says, has a 
cohesive, narrow route through central 
Europe to Cairo. But Pan Am has 
routes, such as those to South Africa 
and Scandinavia, which it must operate, 
not to make money, but in the national 
interest. On these it suffers low-density 
traffic and high overhead 
e Not Final—Total mail-pay-plus-sub- 
sidy figures in the table are only esti- 
mates—even those fer 1951. Permanent 
rates will be set after hearings before 
CAB beginning this fall. 


iscrepancy, but 
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A Word to Management... 


About Steel Stocks 


Long weeks of strike by steel mill workers has, naturally, piled up a big backlog 
of unfilled orders—lost tonnage that the mills will be many months making up. 
Until adequate replacement is possible our stocks will inevitably continue to 
decline, but here is a quick picture of the situation at Ryerson as these lines are 


written—7/8/52 


Our stocks of both carbon and alloy steel 
bars are quite spotty with larger dia- 
meter bars in short supply, the smaller 
sizes somewhat better. In carbon steel, 
cold finished bar stocks are better than 
hot rolled stocks. In alloys, carburizing 
types are the most plentiful. 


Our stocks of plates and shapes are low, 
as these products are among the most 
widely used.for defense purposes. But 
sheets are in fair supply, especially 
cold rolled, heavier than 19 gauge, and 
we can meet most any requirement for 
welded tubing and for straight chrome 
stainless. Other products in good supply 
at Ryerson are: drill rod, tool steel, hy- 
draulic tubing, structural tubing, Inland 
4-Way Safety Plate. 


How about Ryerson service? Our staff of 
experienced steel specialists is always 
at your service to give counsel on any 


steel problem. You may be surprised at 
what can be accomplished: with their 
help. For example, we can often suggest 
practical alternates for steel that’s not 
on hand. And if you always tell us what 
length or width you are actually using, 
we may sometimes be able to fill your 
order from smaller pieces when we could 
not otherwise supply you. Then too, we 
are continually adding to our service 
facilities—you can depend on quick de- 
livery of available steel. 


So during this interim period continue to 
call on us for steel. With reasonable 
restraint on the part of industry and 
conformance to government regulations, 
we should be able to take care of most 
essential requirements. We will replen- 
ish our stocks with an increasing variety 
of types and sizes as rapidly as possible. 
And you can be sure we’ll do our very 
best to help you whenever you call. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: CARBON, ALLOY AND STAINLESS 
STEELS—BARS, STRUCTURALS, PLATES, SHEETS, TUB- 
ING, BABBITT METAL, MACHINERY AND TOOLS, ETC. 


RYERSON STEE 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND ¢@ OETROIT 
PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO © CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE @ ST. LOUIS @¢ LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE © SEATTLE 





The Blue Ridge Parkway Soars a Mile High to Meet the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park in North Caroling. 


Roads To Success 


A 70,000 mile road system is an important part of North Caro- 
lina’s ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION which offers industry so many 
advantages for successful growth and prosperity. 

It is important, too, in terms of an easy-to-get-to VARIETY 
VACATIONLAND that contributes so much to the health and 
happiness of labor and management. 


For a list of available sites and industrial buildings and other 
detailed information, communicate with PAUL KELLY, Depart- 


ment of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


STATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Please send my free “Variety Vacationland.” 


PLEASE PRINT 


100 PAGES 





200 PICTURES 
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Ford Motor Co. | t d to nose out 
Chrysler as the N ito producer 
National Production Authority turned 
down Ford's plea that chi 
rials allocations to ¢ 
share (BW—May3’5 

e 
Uncensored newsreels 
five Ohio movie h¢ 
of the state to O.K 
U.S. Supreme (¢ 
banned censorship 
and The Mirack 
(BW—Jun.7°52,p3 


gegcr mate 


* 
Coal on the instalment plan is the 
latest move to px thracite coal 
sales. Lehigh Navigat Coal Co. has 
set up a dealer-con financing plan 
which allows cust to buy their 
winter supply now t nonev down 
and 12 months t 

* 
New speed queen: | ner United 
States broke all sp for trans 
Atlantic crossing rought 
premacy of the At t home. East 
bound, she bettered the Queen Mary 
record by 10 hi BW —Jul.12 
"52,p3¢ She Ce n 3 day 
12 hr., and 12 
knots 


Commuters 1 

routes of the 

Street Railwa 

again this week aft 

strike that has di ( 
Mar. 10. Hund t rs found 
themselves | still t of I though 
Manv of the had turned 
permanently to ot portation 


Truckers who travel the New York State 
highways will hay ) the state 
weight-distance ta | 
Appeals upheld th 
ing companies cla 
stitutional (BW 
appeal to the U.S. 5S me Court 

_ 
Accidents cost money: Four more states 
have joined the ward higher 
rates for auto liabilit urance. Dela 
ware, Idaho, M nd Vermont 
are trving to bring rat line with the 
skyrocketing cost tling accident 
clams (BW —Jun.7 129 


A new plan to br independent 
iluminum produ to the industrv is 
brewing in W ton Telford 
l'avlor, head of t mall Defense 
Plants Administrat 1as proposed to 
several aluminum-fal ting companies 
that they organize tl vn producing 
unit. The governn ould stand bi 
to lend “rcasonab tance 
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On Display JULY 22 
at Fruehavf Branches 
COAST TO COAST 








imericas Newest 


Transport Star 


THE REVOLUTIONARY ALUMINUM 


WITH 10 FRUEHAUF EXCLUSIVES! 


* EXCLUSIVE FULL-LENGTH SMOOTH PANELS FOR 
EASY OWNER IDENTIFICATION 

WR EXCWSIVE FRUEHAUF 2-SPEED ALUMINUM 
SUPPORTS | 

SH EXCLUSIVE FRUEHAUF FOUNDATION BRAKES WITH 
PRESSED-STEEL BRAKE SHOES 

Ween nme 

WA WIDE CHOICE OF FLOOR OPTIONS 


> er te Frucheuf's Exclusive Extruded Aluminum 


WW EXCLUSIVE WELDED STEEL FRAME DOORS 


IT’S HERE, NOW—THE STURDY, LIGHTWEIGHT ALUMINUM 
VAN AMERICA HAS BEEN WAITING FOR! Fruehauf’s revo- 
lutionary new ROAD * STAR Smooth-Panel Aluminum Van pro- 
vides exceptional lightness for bigger payloads without sacrificing 
strength. The same sound engineering that has made Fruehauf 
products unequalled for long life and dependability is to be 
found in the new ROAD *STAR in full measure Special mono- 
coque construction lends outstanding strength. Extruded Z-Bar 
columns and bows form rigid box sections with deep, aluminum 
crossmembers. And the new ROAD*STAR is built to last with 
Fruehauf’s famous underconstruction features. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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— survey shows: 











They't ‘looking less than 
they. did at first. 





Only partly true. Radio has 
come back slightly. Newspa- 
pers are unaffected by TV. 








NEW STUDY ON "“VIDEOTOWN” SHOWS 


What They Really Do With TV 


Who makes up the television audi- 
ence? What are its habits? What has 
this new medium done to other me- 
dia? 

By and large these questions baffle 
the television industry. The reason is 
obvious: TV is so raw and new, and 
sO many unexpected things have hap- 
pened to it in a few short years, that 
no one knows much about it. There 
hasn’t been much research into these 
problems; what there has been is often 
superficial and/or biased. 
¢ Videotown—The danger of taking 
['V for granted has just been driven 
home again by a piece of research now 
being completed by Cunningham & 
Walsh, the Manhattan adeclidiin 
that handles the Chesterfield 
iccount. This so-called Videotown sur- 
vey—a “census of television and _ its 
effects on family life in a typical Ameri- 
can town’—should change some popu- 
lar thinking as well as some industry 
plans 

Cunningham & Walsh’s Videotown 
surveys are highly regarded in the in- 
dustry. This is the fifth year that the 
agency has gone down to New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to make its study of the 


agency 


38 


TV public’s habits. But it is the first 
year that Cunningham & Walsh has 
divulged the name of the town. Like- 
wise it’s the first year that the agency 
has been able to make some deductions 
about significant aspects of TV. 
e Guinea Pig—Five years ago, when 
I'V was just getting under way, Cun- 
ningham & Walsh decided to find out 
at first hand what was going on in the 
vigorous and puzzling new 
It instructed its vice-president in charge 
of research, Gerald W. Tasker, to get 
in the field and investigate and develop 
some significant data 

For his pioneering effort, 
cided to concentrate rather than to 
spread his work across the country, 
then thinly populated as far as TV 
families went. He chose New Bruns- 
wick, a town of about 40,000 people, 
34 miles from Times Square, for sev- 
eral reasons: It is close enough to re- 
ceive New York’s many TV stations 
clearly, far enough away to be a sepa- 
rate market. New Brunswick has some 
commuters who go into New York, but 
it also has some who come into New 
Brunswick to work. It has industry 
(Squibb, Johnson & Johnson) and a 


Tasker de- 


medium. - 


You shouldn't look for too 
much for the next few years. 


university (Rutgers Tasker remarks, 
“We couldn’t find a town near New 
York that is mor rmal, better 
rounded, or less inf ed by New 
York.” 

¢ House to House—] plan was 
basically simple. H nd his staff 
walked every street town, spotted 
the TV sets, inter ill the own- 
ers. Last vear, wh Brunswick 
had 5,500 TV famil job got too 
big. (The tally is now about 6,400, or 
58.5% of all families as of Jan. 1 
this year.) So Tasker simplified things 
by tallying every fifth family on a 
probability-poll basis the same time, 
he established two permanent panels, 
one of TV owners and one of non-TV 
families. 

How good is the Obviously it 
hasn’t the scope that a national poll 
would have. But the cost of a national 
poll would be prohibitive (the Video- 
town survey now costs about $15,000 
yearly for the field work). As it is, at 
least one network research man thinks 
that the Tasker surve ; the most re- 
liable poll of its kind 

Cunningham & Walsh people ad- 
mit that vou can’t always project their 
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It turns 
cellulose 
acetate 
into 





sheet metal you ever saw 


T*™ product is more spectacular than pictures on 
this page could ever show. Yet the process is not 
complicated and profit prospects are excellent. 

We make the equipment and it works like this: 

You degas the surface of a roll of high quality plas- 
tic sheeting (Kodapak Sheet, for example) by auto- 
matically rolling it back and forth many times at 
high speed under moderate vacuum 

Then you transfer the roll to a machine like the 
one shown above. The big steel jar comes down and 
within a few minutes your sheet is under high 
vacuum. Inside, a set of crucibles, each containing a 
few ounces of aluminum, flash to white heat. Under 
the high vacuum, the heat vaporizes the metal to a 
gas which hits the area of sheeting passing above 
the crucible and condenses on it as a film a few 
millionths of an inch thick. 

As soon as the roll has run through, you release 
the vacuum, raise the jar, and load in the next roll. 
The metallized sheet then goes to a conventional 
rubber roll coater for a protective coat of clear lac- 
quer. With yellow lacquer, the metal looks like gold. 
Or, you can impart almost any other color desired. 


The packaging industry is but one of many busi- 
nesses for which DPi puts high vacuum to work 
earning profits. In electronics, in metallurgy, in 

\ metal finishing, in refrigeration, in vaccine manu- 
facture—in whatever field good high vacuum engi- 
neering can help you, we are at your service. For de- 
tails, write Distillation Products Industries, Vacuum 
Equipment Department, 739 Ridge Road West, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak Company ). 





0g 











high vacuum research 
and engineering 


Also ... vitamins A and E... distilled monoglycerides ... more than 3500 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 





Locate your plant within 500 miles 
of half the nation’s population! 


Ask us for details of these three level, flood-free sites. 
They offer important savings in distribution costs be- 
cause of nearness to high-density population areas. 


MARKETS: Overnight freight to most of the nation’s major 
markets... and to the world-famous Port of Newport News. 


MANPOWER: Richmond is 36% ABOVE THE NATIONAL AV- 
ERAGE IN NET VALUE of manufactured product per worker 
..- holds Sth place in labor stability. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Industrial Development Depart- 
ment will gladly send you aerial photographs, topographical 
maps, detailed tax data, water analysis and other confiden- 
tial information on these and other available sites. 

Ca O's “Pin-Point” surveys 

are strictly confidential 

Finding the right spot for your 

new plant can be a costly, 

time-consuming job for 

and your organization. f 2 

ye in ca field make the 

task eas’ preparing 

PIN-POINT survey to aa 

your requirements. For further 

information write Chesapeake 

and Ohio, Industrial 

Development Dept., Terminal 

Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
SERVING Virginia - W. Virginie - Kentucky * Ohio + Indiana « Michigan « S. Ont. 
40 








“... the early birds are also 
the more avid video fans...” 
TV SURVEY starts on p. 38 


figures out and get a national total. 
The reason, they say, is that New 
Brunswick is a “mature” TV area that 
has had multiple-station operation for 
several years. It therefore foreshadows 
what will happen in other cities after 
they have had enough time as multiple- 
station areas. 


1. Viewing Habits 


The most interesting result of the 
Videotown surveys, from a_ general 
standpoint is what they show about 
viewing habits. 

Almost everyone you meet tries to 
tell you that he looks at his TV set 
much less now that the novelty has 
worn off. New Brunswick makes a liar 
out of him. 

According to the Videotown surveys, 
things have worked out just the reverse. 
TV owners as a whole look at their 
sets more—not less—than they used to. 
And the families that have had their 
sets the longest seem to look the most. 

I'he table below shows (1) the num- 
ber of hours the average TV family 
used its set during weekday evenings 
according to (2) the length of time it 


has had a TV set: 


When set was 

Pre-195 

1950 

1951 (5 mos.) . 18 

May 51 to Apr. ’52 17.8 
his points to some interesting con- 

clusions. 

For one thing, Tasker and his people 
point out that the families that first 
bought television sets were, by defini- 
tion, more interested in the new me- 
dium than the people who waited to 
buy their sets. 

For another thing, the early fans 
were also apt to be t nes with the 
larger families. 
¢ Better Shows—Improved program- 
ing is another reason why TV owners 
in general seem to be looking at their 
sets slightly more tl they used to, 
according to Tasker and others in the 
field. There are m« ind better shows 
than there used to be 

l'asker has uncovered an interesting 
trend in children’s TV-viewing habits: 
lots appear to be looking at TV 
slightly less than they used to—a trend 
that should gladden the hearts of par- 
ent-teacher associati ind parents in 
general. Weekday ning hours spent 
in front of TV sets by children under 
10 years old dropped slightly from 9.1 
hours in 1950 to 8.8 in 1951. 

Reasons suggested for this are varied. 
asker thinks children “are taking as 
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It’s OK to imagine the details here 


... but guessing is not recommended pro- 
cedure in the operation of your business. 
Modern instrumentation provides you 
with facts that save time, reduce costs. For 
the past 15 years we have been manufac- 
turing and applying instruments for re- 
search, chemical analysis and control, 
measurement of vibration, acceleration, 


Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 8, California 


Sales and Service through (EC msraumanrs, wec., a subsidiary with offices in: and industr 


and structural stress. Our experience in 
scientific measurement has closely allied 
us with important developments, not only 
in the electronics industry, but in many 
others. It’s likely that modern instruments 
can reduce costs in your business. May 
we discuss this with you? 


CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION 


uses two Consolidated Leak Detectors, one for 
research, the other for rigid quality control of 
electronic vacuum tubes and other glass-to- 
metal sealed components. The speed, accuracy, 
and actual dollar savings have been spectacular. 


o 


analytical 
instruments 
for science 


y 


Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington D. C., Philadelphia, Dayton, Dallas. 


Consolidated Leak Detector 
Model 24-101A will measure 
leaks so small it would take 
31 years for the escaping gas 
to fill a thimble. Its versatil- 
ity ranges from checking low 
volume vacuums in tiny 
radio tubes to high pressure 
vessels in giant refineries. 





TEMPO PRESTISSIMO “... People can’t watch TV 


in figure production and do anything else . . .” 


TV SURVEY starts on p. 38 


much TV now as they can take.” 
Others think that the novelty has worn 
off for a lot of children. Still others 
ascribe this leveling-off—which is all you 
can really call it—to TV’s integration 
into the home. 


ll. Effect On Other Media 


There’s no denying that TV has 
jolted magazines, movies, and radio. 
You simply can’t take as much time 
out for video as people do and still keep 
up all your other pastimes. 

But the interesting thing pinned 
down by Cunningham & Walsh is that 
TV’s effect on other media is spotty: 

Magazines. There’s no doubt about 
the trend here. Magazine reading by 
adults in evening hours in houses where 
TV sets were purchased in 1951 was 
cut in half. That figure in turn was 
halved in 1952. 
REMINGTON RAND Whether this trend will continue, 

Tasker doesn’t know. Only future sur- 
veys will show whether or not the se- 


PRINTING verity of this drop will be eased later. 
CALCU LATOR Magazine reading has not been af- 
fected across the board, of course. The 


With th , . ete major impact—judging from circulation 
oy the versatile Remington Rand Printing figures—seems to have been on the so- 
Caleulator you will step up figure-output per NEW called general monthlies and on other 
operator hour to the tune of ten ... twenty... EXCLUSIVE magazines that chiefly purvey amuse- 
thirty percent savings in figuring costs. SPACE KEY ment (BW—Jul - 92,p35 
2-Machines-In-One and your investment in Movies. TV’s effect on movies can be 
. ’ ea judged from these figures: Where 
equipment goes down... this ONE compact unit , 8 people bought sets 51. movie at- 
divides automatically, multiplies with new, im- tendance during w lights dropped 


proved short cut...adds and subtracts with off 77% that year d lost 60% of 
the remainder the s« d vear 





lightning speed. Every element of every problem Thi 
is printed on the tape—you can check each cn Phere 


estat ith sei tiie eo movie-going somewhat because it takes 
" ion Wl oOsitive a sitions keyboor : 
I Pp assurance of accuracy. aiieits fer toner into account only weekday night at- 


A faster “beat” in the production of office gga ogame tendance. It’s weekend nights that 
figures means money in your pocket. Call today have always pulled the big houses. 
for a demonstration of the Printing Calculator Radio. The bare figures here show 
a slightly different story. Weekday 
Sin eaniiidiiilin Ques ; itrese night radio listening by people who 
P acts are in our new booklet, “The Printing bought sets in 1951 plummeted 88% 
Caleulator of Balanced Performance.” Ask for it by name. in 1951. But it rose in 1952 
Tasker’s researchers noted that this 
slight comeback f dio occurred 
mainly in the earl 1 late evening. 


a * They lay it mainly t creased interest 
Memington. Fbandl in news broadcasts 


It also appears that T'V is not mak- 
Room 2177, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ing appreciable inroads so far into day- 
Please send me information on how to speed up my figure pro- time radio up through the later after- 
duction with the new Remington Rand Printing Calculator. noon. TV viewing picks up about 4 
p-m., when the kid me home from 
NAME school. Cunningham & Walsh found 
that during morning hours in New 
Brunswick three tim s many people 
were listening to radio as were view- 
ing TV. 


__JONE__ STATE The reason seems fairly obvious: 


on your own work...or mail the coupon for a free descriptive brochure, 
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People can’t watch TV and do much 
of anything else. 

Newspapers. This is one medium 
that doesn’t seem to have been affected 
by TV. The Videotown survey shows 
that TV families actually read consid- 
erably more newspapers than the year 
before. It would seem that newspaper 
reading follows the trend of the news 
and that it is quite independent of TV 
viewing habits. 


Ill. Replacement-Set Market 


The part of the survey that will most 
interest—and depress—the trade is the 
data Cunningham & Walsh turned up 
on the replacement market for TV 
sets. Putting it briefly: The replace- 
ment market is simply nowhere near 
as big as manufacturers had figured it. 

True, it has gained percentagewise 
this vear over last. About 16% of 
all sets sold in New Brunswick in 1951 
were bought by people who traded in 
sets, while 22% of the sales this vear 
will be in that category. But the per- 
centages are deceptive. Total sales this 
year (new and replacement) are run- 
ning 16% below last yeaz, which was, 
in turn, one-third under 1950. 

Cunningham & Walsh found that a 
little under 5% of present set owners 
said they intended to buy a new set 
this year. Discounting those who prob- 
ably won't go through with their in- 
tention, Tasker’s staff comes up with 
a figure of 34% as the size of the re- 
placement market among present own- 
ers. This is despite the fact that some 
40% still have 10-°1. and 12-in. sets. 
¢ Quick Maturing—What’s wrong? In 
general the problem is simply that TV 
reached maturity in such a surprisingly 
short time. It took TV only about six 
years to reach a point of saturation that 
other appliances reached only after two 
decades or more. It will take several 
years for these comparatively new sets 
to begin to wear out. 

A second thing right now is the fact 
that most people laid out so much 
money so recently for their present 
sets. Tasker found that they aren't 
in a buying mood. He also found that 
they are fairly well satisfied with the 
performance of their present sets and 
are apathetic towards new develop- 
ments such as color television. 

Thus it looks as though manufac- 
turers are going to have pretty lean 
pickings until new stations get on the 
air and until a normal replacement 
market opens up. As for the second- 
set market, Tasker thinks manufac- 
turers might as well forget that. Only 
2% of New Brunswick homes now 
have two sets. Most of the remaining 
98% say that if they were given an- 
other set they'd turn it in for cash. 
They say they simply haven’t room in 
the house for another TV set. 
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When New York “Steps Out” 
--- Rome Lights the “Way” 


Billions of kilowatts of electricity flow through miles of Rome 
wires and cables to light Manhattan’s Great White Way and its 
myriad skyscrapers. In fact, there cam be no useful application of 
electricity without wire ... wire of high quality, engineered to a 
specific requirement. 

Rome Cable, an independent manufacturer of wires and cables, 
controls product quality step by step from the very rolling of the 
metal, itself. It is a policy which has created confidence among 
electrical utilities, electrical wholesalers, contractors and engineers 
everywhere. We welcome the opportunity to serve you. Send today 
for the illustrated booklet, “The Story of Rome Cable Corporation.” 


RoZone-RoPrene® power cable is a Rome 
product widely used for high voltage appli- 
cations. Its superior quality ozone-resistant 
insulation (RoZone) and tough RoPrene (Neo- 
Prene) sheath assure long service life. 


Coporaton 











Questions to ask 
about your 
Service Award Plan 


® Does your Service Award have 
lasting value in itself—or does your 
award fade quickly in memory 
and appreciation? 


® Does your Service Award have 
useful value for years to come— 
or merely mark the occasion and 
nothing more? 


® Does your Service Award have 
instant recognition—is it an award 
that honors you as well as your 
.employee? 

A fine watch answers every Serv- 
ice Award question perfectly ... 
especially when it’s the finest of 
all watches, a Lord or Lady Elgin 
with the heart that never breaks 
—the guaranteed DuraPower 
Mainspring. 


If you want to get more out of 
your Service Award Plan, write for 
full details. Profit from the ex- 
perience of hundreds of firms who 
are adding to the prestige of their 
Plans by adding the prestige of 
America’s finest watch — Elgin, 


Service Award Depertment 


Elgin National Watch Company 
Elgin, Mlinois 


ELGIN 


WATCHES 


Lord Elgin Service Award Watch 4902A. Case 
engraving with special company identification, 
including trade mark reproduction, available, 





Salesmen Try Courtesy 


Bloomingdale's department store hopes that its new 
program to jack up employee courtesy will help to separate 
customers from their money less painfully. 


Back in 1939, retailers were strum- 
ming on the “service with a smile” 
motif. As a result, customers made 
many an unscheduled purchase. Often 
as not a motorist who stopped at a 
service station for air in his tires drove 
off with four brand-new tires. 

In 1952 it’s painfully apparent that 
many retailers have forgotten the popu- 
lar tune that kept the cash registers 
ringing up sales in 1939. Clerks aren’t 
making sales—or at least not half 
ouur to satisfy the manufacturer, 
the distributor, and often even the 
customer. The customer frequently 
feels that she has to force the sale. 

Retailers have tended to blame their 
woes on customers who. won’t buy, on 
costs that won’t stay down, on profits 
that just barely creep through. Net 
earning for department stores last year 
were 2.3% of net sales, according to 
Harvard’s Malcolm McNair (BW— 
Jun.7’52,p46). But now there’s a grow- 
ing conviction that they haven’t paid 
enough attention to a vital link in the 
manufacturer-to-consumer chain: the 
man or woman at the retail counter. 
¢ Campaign for Courtesy—Once store 
that is working on that particuiar link 
right now is Bloomingdale Bros., big 
New York department store. This week 
it is midway through an intensive pro- 
gram to improve its sales peoples’ rating 
on one important point: the courtesy 
thev show to the store’s customers. 

Bloomingdale’s has attacked its prob- 
lem the same way a teacher in a pro- 
gressive school goes at her job; it’s out 
to get the sales people to do their own 
thinking about the importance of 
courtesy. 

James P. Mitchell, vice-president, 
thinks that the apathy of sales people 
toward making a sale is a countrvwide 
complaint. But on simple courtesy— 
or lack of it—New York takes the cake. 
¢ No Salary Gripes—It is not, he feels, 
a question of pay. Bloomingdale’s 
2,500-odd employees average $62 a 
week. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ fig- 
ures for January, 1952, put the national 
weekly wage for all manufacturing at 
$65.60. A recent study put the book- 
keeper’s high at $55.50, the secretary’s 
high at $65 (BW—Jun.14’52,p154). 

Furthermore, Mitchell savs, close to 
a third of Bloomingdale’s employees 
are women; many are not heads of 
families, they are simply supplementary 
earners. 
¢ Bloomingdale’s Plan—Bloomingdale 
is dividing its entire personnel into 


groups of 20 peopl 
two meetings each last 

In the first session sales people 
fill out questionnaires that ask for the 
following informati 1) four in- 
stances where the employees have ex- 
perienced either courteous or discourte- 
ous treatment—in a taurant, drug 
store, grocery, or what not; (2) the ex- 
tent of discourtesy they have observed 
at Bloomingdale’s—on such scores as 
unwillingness to sh merchandise, 
scoring low-priced « rs, using high- 
pressure selling; (3) a f-evaluation on 
the same counts; and, finally, (4) their 
appraisal of what means to 
Bloomingdale's in d and cents 

One member of each group is picked 
to go out “compar hopping” to 
see how other store ite on courtesy. 

At the second se 1, the group is 
asked once again to rate Bloomingdale’s 
on courtesy, on th points they 
covered the first tim Then the meet- 
ing is thrown open f general bull 
session on their findi 
e Customer Reaction—When the en- 
tire store personnel has had a crack at 
the meetings, probal late in August, 
the management pla vrite a letter 
to its charge accou ustomers 
will explain what it 
its customers to hx 
it will send cards. I 
asked, when they h 
particular courtesy f 
dale employee, to g 
one of these cards. 7 
gets such a card wil t some sort of 
recognition. 
¢ Employees Pitch In—In the main, 
savs Mitchell, the em s have taken 
to the program. Th been some 
cynics, but most of them have gone 
into the project wit good deal of 
zest “They're all t ng about it,” 
sav the store’s traini rirls, 
duct the group disct 

Che comparison ig device has 
proved a good one. Bloomingdale per- 
sonnel are likely t 1¢ back in a 
highly critical stat nind, with a 
renewed fervor for t Id Blooming 
dale tie. And the fact that the second 
meeting is always the t one testifies 
to the interest tl 
“That’s when the 
breasts,” says Mitch« 

“It’s apparent th people get the 
point. Since they work on a commis 
sion basis, they know benefit from 
the pavoff. 

In fact, Mitchell f 


Each group has 
ig an hour 


ing to do, ; 
With the letter 
customers are 
1et with some 
Blooming- 
that employee 
mplovec who 


who con- 


program gets. 
beating their 


the retailing 
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Try the new ultra high-speed Skil Grinder if 
you want to see—and feel—something new 
in grinder performance. Packs twice the 
power per pound of any other grinder . . . 
tool and die makers say it's the best they've 
ever used! 








CUSTOM-DESIGNED OR STANDARD... 
There's an R & M motor that 
will meet your exact requirements! 


Integrals—to 
125 horsepower 


Fractionals— 
from 1/200 
horsepower 


Matched 
Motor Parts— 
for built-in 
applications 


Dent 











without 3 breakdown ! 


An example of Robbins & Myers Motor Engineering that 
with motors in his product 


will interest the executive 


Skilsaw, Inc., wanted the best for the 
brand-new 1” Skil Grinder you see above. 
The motor, for example, had to be light- 
weight, compact, powerful—and capable 
of running for long periods at 36,000 
RPM! As they have for the past 25 years, 
Skilsaw gave Robbins & Myers the motor 
space limitations . . . told us to take it 
from there. 

600 revolutions per second is going some! 
To withstand the high centrifugal force 
built up, we designed a special motor, 
dynamically balanced, with a diamond- 
turned commutator and special windings 
that would stay in place. Result? During 
a test which has run 881 hours to date, 
the armature has traveled about 90,000 
miles at 120 m.p.h, without a single break- 
down! And to top it off, this Skil Grinder 
has twice as much power as other grinders 
of similar weight. 

Power Tools—for that matter, all motor- 


driven products—are as good as their 
power source, Leading manufacturers of 
such equipment rely on R & M for the 
best in motors. We've spent years accu- 
mulating engineering skills, while pro- 
ducing millions of complete motors and 
matched motor parts. If one of the many 
standard R & M motors doesn’t solve 
your problem, we have the ability, as 
demonstrated above, to custom-design 
motors or motor parts that will meet 
your exact requirements . . . quickly and 
economically. 


Get This Helpful Bulletin 
Bulletin 455 gives de- 
tails and specifica- 
tions of “Motor Parts 
for Portable Tools.” 
Write for a copy—no 
obligation, of course. 
Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Motor Division, 
Springfield 99, Ohio. 


BEING <= MYERS, inc. 


MOTOR DIVISION: SPRINGFIELD 99, 


> # 


Fractional & Integral Electric 
Motors & Generators Fans 


Electric & Hand 
Hoists & Cranes fos 


OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


@a 


Propeliair Industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 








How much will this 
suggestion save you ? 


It can cut your costs as much as 75% 
—if you employ as many as three men 
at handling operations in your plant 
or warehouse. 

Wherever materials or finished 
products must be moved from one 
place to another, Yale Fork Lift 
Trucks and Hoists are proven money 
savers—for industries large and small. 
Our free booklet shows how modern 
Yale equipment makes manpower 
more productive, increases storage 
space, speeds shipments, ends costly 
bottlenecks. 


YOU GET ALL THE ANSWERS with the Picture Story of Yale Materials Handling Equipment 











Don’t let profits slip away... 
Find out how Yale equipment saved 
$196,000—and increased profits for an 
important California industry. 


Find out how Yale equipment tripled 
warehouse space—and increased profits 
for a food chain. 


Find out how Yale equipment cut ship- 
ping costs three quarters—and increased 
profits in the sugar industry. 

Find out how Yale equipment reduced 
handling man-hours by Lidt-aeeteaned 
profits for a bottle manufacturer. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Gamble-Skogmo has 
desist order from FT 
dealing case against 
pending since 1948 
p5+ FTC has 
Skogmo to stop -neg 
agreements with som 
to whom it sells 
also forbids the cor 
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5 MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY=———— 

| ine vale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 147 

| Roosevelt Blvd. and Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. York market, the twenty-third among 

all advertisers in size on a_ national 


basis 


MATERIALS | 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT (° 


Please send my free copy of Picture Story of 


1 

| 

1 
Yale Materials Handling Equipment. - 

| 

! 

! 

! 

! 


Parking problems in retail areas are 
taken up in a brochure published jointly 
by National Retail Drv Goods Assn. 
and the Automotive Safety Foundation. 
“Parking: How It Is Financed” covers 
off-street parking solut achieved in 
7 communities. 


Company. 





UK Regiatered trade mark alii 





Yole Hoists are sold 
exclusively through 
INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 





———— > : State 
in Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Cotharines, Ont. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS + WORKSAVERS + HAND TRUCKS + HAND AND ELECI nw ouiS + PUL-LIFTS 
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Inside and outside the home—wherever 
washing and dry cleaning are to be done— Atlas 


chemicals help chase washday ‘“‘blues’’ on Mondays and 
every day. 


Atlas Renex®, a detergent booster, gives extra washing power 
and all-purpose usability to products bought by housewives 

and laundrymen. Renex is low in cost . . . works equally well in 

any water — hot or cold . . . hard or soft. 


And from coast to coast, commercial and institutional laundries 
turn to Atlas for the Revolite® ironer covers which produce 
quality work at reasonable cost. 


To speed their operations and insure satisfactory work, dry 


cleaners use ‘‘soaps’’ and spot removers made from Atlas 
detergents and emulsifiers. They also count on Darco® 


activated carbon to purify their solvents . 


. . help hold 
down costs to their customers. 


Helping to clean the Nation's clothes is just one of 
many jobs performed by Atlas chemicals. They are 
also widely used in cosmetics . . . pharmaceuticals 
... textiles ... paints... plastics . . . tobacco 
products ... many others. For complete— 
and profitable — details on how Atlas 

chemicals can work for you, 
contact Atlas today. 





WOOL is traded in Summer Street offices that haven’t changed 


since dealers’ fathers ran busine turn of century. 


wool from all over the world eventually lands 
IMPORTED in Boston. Port handles 


st of wool used 
in U.S., biggest consuming nation. 
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by nimble fingers, wool is 
readied to be... 


by salesman whose sample rolls 
are street trademark in... 


SOLD 


Boston: Hub of World’s Wool 


High over Boston’s Church Green a 
huge billboard greets the hundreds of 
tourists who daily enter the city 
through South Station. The slogan 
reads: “Boston . . . Hub of the World’s 
Wool.” 

Ten to 15 years ago, this bit of un- 
characteristically ostentatious promo- 
tion might have been disputed—by Lon- 
don, Buenos Aires, or Sydney, Australia. 
Today there is no doubt of it; Boston 
is the capital of the world’s wool trade. 
Through its docks and railyards and 
in its warehouses is handlea, bought, 
and sold more than 70% of all the 
wool consumed in the U.S. And the 
U.S. is now far and away the largest 
wool consuming nation in the world. 
¢ Speaks for Itself—You need only step 
out of South Station to the corner of 
Atlantic Avenue and Summer Street 
and take a look around. Here, running 
half the length of Summer Street is 
what is sometimes called “the Grand 
Canvon of Wool’—a half-mile corridor 
between gaunt, gray loft buildings, split 
in the middle by a draw-bridge over 
Fort Point Channel. 

Everything on Summer Street says 
Wool. It’s written there in the hun- 
dreds of traditional gold-lettered, com- 
pany signs that slab the fronts and sides 
of the loft buildings. Bales of it rumble 
by on the bent backs of trailer trucks 
enroute from dock to warehouse or 
from warehouse to mill. Tufts of it 
tumble in the street, blown from the 
sample rolls that wool salesmen carry 
on their ceaseless rounds of customers. 
¢ Back to Antiquity—Follow one of 
these salesmen back to his office. If he’s 
attached to one of the few big, old- 
line concerns on the street, he’ll walk 
tight into the office on ground-level; 
the top five or six stories of the build- 
ing will all be loft space—at this time 
of year, crammed to the roof with 
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greasy fleeces. If he belongs to one of 
the many smaller, probably younger 
firms, he'll get aboard a creaky, bird- 
cage elevator and rise past floors of 
other, smaller offices to his own. 

Whichever it is, the office he enters 
will probably hark to antiquitv—the 
dark-stained paneling, the waist-high of 
fice gate, and roll-top desk. 

Around the walls are maps of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
South America, the wool-producing 
areas of the U.S.—where this business 
all starts—and pictures of high-collared, 
mustachioed founders of the firm. 
¢ Little Change—That’s the way Sum- 
mer Street has looked since the turn of 
the centun The only major physi- 
cal change since then is in the number 
of firms doing business in wool. Ten 
prosperous war and post-war years, plus 
a recent trend toward more brokerage 
houses, has swelled the number of firms 
on the street almost two-fold. 

Membership in the Boston Wool 
Trade Assn. today stands at about 250 
firms. Twenty years ago there were less 
than 150. In all, 384 corporations, part- 
nerships, and individuals comprise the 
complete Boston wool trade. 
¢ One and All—Broadly speaking, all 
of these companies are engaged in the 
same basic job: getting the wool from 
the producer to the consumer—buying 
it from a farmer in Ohio or Oregon, a 
rancher in Argentina or Afghanistan, 
and selling it to a worsted mill in 
Maine or a woolen mill in Tennessee. 


1. Why a Wool Mart? 


The nature of wool demands this 
middle-man function and requires that 
it be concentrated in a single mart, for 
two main reasons: (1) Centers of wool 
production are far removed from cen- 
ters of consumption; (2) Wool is actu- 


Variable Speed Drives 


Sy motoprive?® 


Now Standard 
| Equipment on.... 





2,615 Leading 


makes of machines 


How about your 
machines ? 


MOTODRIVE: combines motor, REEVES 
speed varying mechanism and gear re- 
ducer in one compact unit. Fractional 
to 25 hp sizes; speed ratios as high as 
10 to 1. 


TRANSMISSION: provides stepless speed 
adjustability over wide range—as great 
as 16 to 1; sizes to 87 hp. 

MOTOR PULLEY: converts any standard, 
constant-speed motor to variable speed 
drive. Speed ratios to 4 to 1; sizes to 
10 hp. 


@ For the machines you buy or build, 
Reeves Variable Speed Drives provide 
the right speed for each operation and 
each operator under every changing 
condition, Any speed desired is obtained 
with turn of handwheel, touch of but- 
ton, or automatically —without stopping 
machine. Results are immediate 
and continuous! Send for complete 
information to Dept. 15. 

REEVES PULLEY COMPANY » COLUMBUS, INDIANA 





Recognized leader in variable speed controf 

















DoucLas Fir PLYWoop has the warmth and charm 
of real wood . . . the natural texture and “‘feel”’. 
And why not? For this is one panel material that 
is real wood . . . not “re-worked” . . . chemically 
unchanged. Versatile plywood takes any finish 

paint, in modern enamel, decorator colors . . 

varnish, lacquer . . . or smart light-stains that 


capitalize on the beauty of the natural grain. 


Add this to plywood’s many other advantages 
and you'll see why it is preferred for fixtures and 
furniture . . . paneling and cabinets . . . displays 
and partitions ... siding and signs. No other 


building material does so many jobs so well 


For further information, write Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Dept. 417, Tacoma 2, Washington. 


Douglas fir plywood 
is real wood, made by 
“unwinding” giant logs 


into thin wood sheets 
which are inseparably 
cross-lominated 


to form large, light 
ponels having beouty 
and great strength 
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ally not one, but roughly 6,000 com- 
modities—all highly volatile pricewise. 

¢ Frontier Crop—Woo!l is a frontier 
crop. It has always been forced to the - 
outskirts as sheep-grazing lands became 
more valuable for cattle raising or 
grains. Until World War II, the U.S. 
grew the bulk of the | it consumed. 
Now it imports more than twice as 
much wool as it grows—mainly from 
Australia, South Af , and South 
America. 

Long supply lines take time. Mills 

don’t have time. Long supply lines take 
money. Most mills can’t afford to tie up 
capital in inventory that’s coming to 
them by freighter from 15,000 mi. 
away—especially in an inventory sub- 
ject to wild price fluctuations. 
e Near at Hand—Finally, no mill can 
afford to search the wide world for the 
best deal on any one of some 6,000 
varieties of wool it may need at the 
moment. Instead, it turns to a central 
market close by where there are spe- 
cialists who keep all the 6,000 varicties 
in stock, or who know where they can 
get them fast, and who are in lively 
competition with each other to offer 
mills the most attractive price. 


ll. How It Works 


Within this broad trade service of 
transfer from producers to consumer, 
there is a three-way breakdown of func- 
tion: dealer, brok« ind = topmaker. 

It takes a short course in the wool 
business to understand how these mid- 
dlemen work togeth Sheep clothe 
themselves anyway t know how. 
They may grow long fibers (or staples) 
of wool or short ones, thick or thin, all 
on the same fleece 

Somewhere along t line before it 
can be spun into ya this wool must 
be graded and sorted. It must also be 
washed, or scoured, t t rid of grease 
and dirt, carded to ck out burrs and 
twigs, and, if it’s long fiber, combed 
into long, inch-thick tresses which are 
wound into 9-lb. bundles called tops 
(BW—Jun.23'51,p92 
¢ Too Big to Handle—In the early days, 
woolen and worsted mills did all this 
preparatory work themselves. Chey 
counted on a deale ! His function 
was just to have gr vool on hand 
in quantity and to arate or grade 
fleeces roughly, long le from short. 

As mills got bigg n size and vol 
ume, this preparator tk became bur 
densome and expensive. Sensing a de 
mand, enterprisers set up independent 
mills to sort, scour ird, and comb 
wools on a commis basis. ‘Today 
there is hardly a trul rtical mill left 
Almost all of them buy prepared tops 
or carded woolens rea to spin. The 
tops they buy from topmakers 
¢ Money in It—There’s good money 
in topmaking; hence the rapid increase 
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“There was the feeling 


that we weren’t just buying a fool, 


we were joining an organization!” 


We FOR WORD, that’s a statement from a new customer. 
He wrote us commenting on the service which hundreds 
of old customers take for granted when dealing with Warner 
& Swasey. 

This customer was talking about the complete service which 
is spearheaded by 45 Warner & Swasey Field Representatives. 
Their basic philosophy is to put the customer first—to work with 
him individually to best serve his particular requirements. 

Such a policy may take many forms—all aimed at helping you 
increase the productivity of your machines. In some cases, purely 
mechanical suggestions—a new part, a new tool, a simple adjust- 
ment—may be the answer needed for increased production. 

Many companies have profited from the use of a wide variety 
of manuals and technical literature made available by Warner 
& Swasey. Others lean on the Field Representatives for the selec- 
tion of the right machines for their particular requirements. 

There’s no pat answer, of course. Warner & Swasey service 
is tailored to your specific requirements. Give us a call 
to see what this means in terms of your machining needs. 


WARNER 


( 


j 


lel 
ici 


& 


SWASEY 


Clitsldl 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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Kathabar 





Production Day 
365 Times aYear! 


Ever checked weather conditions 
in your plant? 
@ HALOID COMPANY, a lead- 
ing photo paper manufacturer, did, 
and found that with the Kathabar 
system of humidity conditioning, 
they could save $40,000 yearly! 
Once installed, Kathabar consist- 
ently produces ideal production 
weather every day, year round, 
and does it most economically. 
@ PERHAPS YOU should check 
your worst production day, too. 
Performance of your products is 
often judged under adverse con- 
ditions. Either way, Kathabar’s 
dollar-saving engineering applies 
to your plant, to every industry, 
to every manufacturing process. 
@ WEATHER PREDICTION is 
an accurately and precisely con- 
trolled function 
with Kathabar— 
—not a guessing 
game. 
Write today for 
facts and figures, 
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in numbers. In 1920, barely 2% of the 
worsted wool consumed in the U.S. 
went through the hands of topmakers. 
Today a good bit more than half of it 
does. 

¢ In Between—The broker is the only 
middleman on the street in the con- 
ventional sense. Usually he stands be- 
tween the wool grower and the dealer 
or topmaker; increasingly he is by- 
passing the dealer and handing wool 
direct to the mills. Most frequently he 
is an agent for one or more producer 
groups in the West or abroad. He 
works on a.commission basis only (1% 
to 2%) and never holds title to wool. 

All a broker needs to set up busi- 
ness is knowledge of the trade (no easy 
requirement to meet), an office, a tele- 
phone, and some good connections. 
¢ Risky—It’s the dealers who take the 
risks. They tie their money up in wool, 
often for as long as six months while 
it’s in transit from grower through 
commission mill to manufacturer. A 
lot can happen to prices—and to the 
dealer’s investment—in that time. They 
can go up, netting the dealer a hand- 
some speculative profit, or they can 
go down precipitously, as they did last 
year when wool rose from about $2 a 
Ib. in July, 1950, to $4 in December 
and then dropped almost straight down 
to $1.70 in June, 1951. 

It’s a credit to the trade that it man- 
aged to ride over that unprecedented 
peak and dip with only one casualty. 
All other houses came through intact— 
rocked on their heels, to be sure—but 
standing. 
¢ Sixth Sense—Consider the risks in- 
volved. There are four of them that 
call for the keenest kind of judgment: 
(1) market demand; (2) price fluctua- 
tion; (3) inventory financing; and (4) 
shrinkage. 

It’s the dealer’s job to anticipate his 
customers’ needs—to sense six months 
ahead of time whether fall styles will 
call for white wools or oyster’ white. 
It’s up to him to buy when the price 
is right—to judge whether the trend is 
up or down. His is the worry of how 
best to safeguard what may be a $1-mil- 
lion investment in inventory. 

e Shrinkage—Finally, it’s the dealer’s 
ability to estimate how much the wool 
he buys will shrink that often makes 
the difference between profit and loss. 

On Summer Street, shrinkage means 
the amount of clean wool you will have 
after all the grease, dirt, and burrs 
have been scoured and carded out of 
a load of raw wool. While shrinkages 
may run from as little as 10% to as 
much as 80%, woolmen uncannily can 
strike their estimates within 1% of 
true every time. 


They must; their living depends on * 


it. Before they agree to a grower’s 
price for 100,000 Ib. of wool in the 
grease, dealers have to figure how much 


that lot will bring them clean. If they 
underestimate, even by as little as 2% 
they're out their own margin and maybe 
more. 

¢ Tool of the Trade—To help him 
compute price clean basis from grease, 
given shrinkage, every dealer carries, 
usually in his hip pocket, a shrinkage 
book. It’s actually the tool of the trade 
~—along with a pocket knife for opening 
wool bags—and is often handed down 
generation to generation as kind of a 
good luck picce. 

In a typical transaction, the Boston 
agent of a New Zealand broker came 
to a dealer on Summer Street last 
April and offered him 100 bales (about 
32,000 Ib.) of super halfbreed lamb 
slipes, April length, at 464 pence 
(54¢) a Ib. f.0.b. New Zealand. The 
dealer’s problem: Is this a favorable 
price, counting costs and markup? 
Here’s how he figures 

Freight plus handling charges bring 
the price per pound to 60¢ landed Bos- 
ton in the grease. Shrinkage is 2 
or a clean cost of 80¢ a Ib. A duty of 
25¢ brings him up to $1.05 a Ib. 

Overhead—including sales cost, office 
expense, and warehousing—is 5%, or 
about 5¢ in this case. Figuring a clear 
profit of 2¢ a lb. brings the sales price 
to $1.12. The market will bear it; it’s 
a deal. 

The dealer puts up $16,600 through 
his Boston bank, has it send an irrev- 
ocable letter of credit to the New Zea- 
land broker. The broker gets his money 
as soon as he can certify that all the 
wool ordered is on board bound for 
Boston. 

But the dealer doesn’t see his money 
again until he sells the wool—probably 
not before next October. In the six 
months interim, he’s out $16,600 on 
this small deal alone and wide open to 
loss through a drop in the wool market. 
He wants protection 

If he had purchased fine (or thin 
staple) wool, which he did not, he 
could get protection through the fu- 
tures market. He could set himself up 
in what’s called a hedge operation by 
selling contracts for wool for future 
delivery. Simply put, this means that 
if, by next October, the wool market 
has fallen, sav, 10%, the dealer will be 
able to buy back, at a 10% discount, 
the futures he sold in April, just cover- 
ing his loss in the value of actual wool 
purchased. 


lil. The Futures 


The advent of thi 
probably the 
development in Bosto1 
tory. 

Actually, there are two futures mar- 
kets. One is the wool top market, 
begun in 1931, and the other is the 
wool (or grease wool) market, started 
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| your plant... 


and we will help you find it 


The right spot means full production, handy to concentrated 
markets; it means steady profit. B&O’s plant-location men 
will find just the spot for your new plant. 


They'll prepare—and keep quiet about it—a custom-made 
study fitting available sites to your special needs. Power, 
fuel, and raw materials will be considered .. . and labor, 

taxes, water, and weather too! Transportation is 
sure to be right—if you choose a site on the B&O! 


NEW and expanded plants on B&O— more than 
a BILLION dollars worth in recent years — prove 
the B&O area has what your new plant needs! 


Ask our man! You can reach him at: 


New York 4. Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone: LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone: COurt 1-6220 
The heart of America’s markets and the treasureland of Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
the “‘lion’s share” of America’s industrial resources. Chicago 7. Phone: WAbash 2-221] 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things— better! 
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Pouring steel into America’s production from 
the largest open hearth furnaces in the world 


The great bulk of America’s steel production—almost nine 


tons out of every ten—comes from open hearth furnaces. 
In the volcanic heat of these giant cauldrons, pig iron, scrap 
steel and other materials are refined into new steel ... 
precision-made for its many thousands of uses in products 


ranging from tin cans to army tanks. 


The world’s largest open hearth furnaces are in the plants 
of National Steel. National’s smallest furnace is half again 
as large as the average furnace in the steel industry. 
Thirteen of its total of thirty furnaces now have the capac- 
ity to produce 550 tons of steel in a single heat... about 


twice the capacity of the largest furnaces of other com- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


NATIONAL, 
STEL 


panies. Two of the other furnaces a 
the 550-ton size. 
National’s enlargement « 
important part of its general pr 
capacity to a total of 6,000,000 tor 
. the fastest growth of any maj 
the war. This expansion of capacity 
to America’s assurance that it w 
both for defense and for steadily 
the present and future. 
This ts National Steel 


integrated, entirely indepen 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRY 














SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 

Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
from extensive holdings in the 
Great Lakes region. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel for a wide application in 
industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World's larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


2 2. CA 
we 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplier of high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National Steel's 
tremendous needs. 





STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute. 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
world-famed Quonset building 
and Stran-Stee! nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse and 
distribution facilities for steel 
products in the Southwest. 








There's a ditference 


in vinyls 
Kt 


that makes a difference in sales! 


Sales-inviting finished products of vinyl— tured to the world’s highest standard 
sheeting, calendered items and extrusions quality, using the latest equipment in one 
—start with PLIOvIC, Goodyear’s vinyl of the industry’s most modern plants 
resin. Millions of pounds of this highest- You'll find PLiovic means end-products 
quality raw material have been produced that bring you more sales and more cus- 
by Goodyear for leading vinyl product tomer satisfaction. For further details, 
manufacturers everywhere. Like all write Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Goodyear products, PLIOVIC is manufac- Dept. B-2, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Eye appearance, drape and hand are outstanding 





ve ag 
in this curtain ensemble made with WNOUIC 
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Use Proved Products — CHEMIGUM * PLIOBOND * PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for industry 











“, . . How long can Boston 
keep its title? . . .” 
WOOL starts on p. 48 


in 1941. Both the trading rings are in 
New York’s Cotton Exchange, the 
center of futures trading know-how. 
¢ Trend Grows—As a measure of their 
increased use, in’ 1946 less than 20- 
million Ib. of top were traded on the 
top futures market; last year over 119- 
million Ib. were traded there. In 1946 
less than 524-million Ib. of grease 
wools were traded in the wool market; 
over 1-million Ib. more than that was 
traded just during last May. 

The wild price fluctuations in wool 
last year gave the market its biggest 
boost. In general, those dealers who 
were in futures came out of the shuffle 
far better than those who weren’t— 
and the word got around. 
¢ Big Influence—Never underestimate 
the influence of Boston banks. Drag- 
ging their heels at first, they have since 
had much to do with raising the popu- 
larity of the wool futures market. 

Without cooperation of Boston 
banks, Summer Street is helpless. It 
depends on them not. only for most of 
the money with which it does business, 
but also for handling the mechanical 
details such as issuing letters of credit, 
so essential to the trade. The depend- 
ence is mutual. Summer Street makes 
up a sizable chunk of the lending busi- 
ness that Boston banks do each year. 

All banks follow about the same, 
extraordinarily liberal, lending formula: 
They will loan up to three times a 
dealer’s working capital. Very few 
trades have earned that kind of confi- 
dence. 
¢ High Code—Confidence comes from 
the high code of ethics that extends all 
through the street. Word of mouth is 
as good as a signed contract—even word 
by telephone, as most orders are placed. 
«How Long?—Up until the 1920's 
Boston could claim to have at least 
95% of the nation’s woolen and 
worsted looms within a 350-mi. radius 
of the city. Today that claim is weaken- 
ing; there are not more than 60% of 
the looms within that radius. A siza- 
ble share of them have moved south, 
following the migration of cotton mills. 

This shift is raising the question: 
Just how long can Boston keep its title 
as the capital of the wool trade? Isn’t 
Charleston or Savannah or New Or- 
leans the natural place for the growing 
trade to move? 

The consensus of woolmen is that 
it will stay in Boston until less than 
half of the consuming looms are cen- 
tered in the New England-New York 
area. “That will be long after my life- 
time,” a woolman comments typically. 
“I’m not worried.” 
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Be therez 
with Zippo | 


There’s one sure way to make a man 
think of business—with pleasure— 
whether he’s off ona cruise or attend- 
ing a conference. Give him a Zippo 
Lighter, engraved with your company 
trade-mark. Zippo builds good will 


- ese : length 
and keeps it—because it’s the lighter of cartes qwards, cales prometicn 
that always lights with a zip, even in ‘premi i y gifts, 


wind or rain. Yes, wherever a man FREE mechanical service—for life! 
goes, be there with Zippo—making him 

think, with pleasure, of your company GET YOUR COPY 

every day for years. And—it costs so OF FREE BROCHURE! 
little to do... send the coupon and see. 





ger’ ees 
The One-Zip ff 
Windproof Lighter 














WORK GLOVES like these used by Ford welder used to land on the scrap heap when they wore out, now they 


SALVAGE PROGRAMS PROVE 


There's Cash 


With operating costs going higher 
every day, manufacturers are squeezing 
hard to get the last cent out of every 
dollar they spend. The auto-makers 
around Detroit have hit on a big sav- 
ing in the most obvious place—the 
scrap pile 

Vhey’ve found that a lot of the things 
they used to toss on the heap are still 
worth a lot of money. A worn pair of 
work gloves, or a small, dulled cutting 
tool, say, can be salvaged, repaired, and 
put back to work. 
¢ Catching On—General Motors started 
digging into the scrap pile right after 
World War II, and its salvage opera- 
tion has been getting bigger ever since. 
Ford and Chrysler, GM’s chief competi- 
tors, are catching on fast. 

The auto companies have discovered 
some neat salvage tricks. But many of 
the salvaging processes are pretty run- 
of-the-mill. They are the sort of thing 
that any plant—big or little—can do if 
it keeps its eves open for salvage op- 
portunities. Broken tool teeth are 
brazed back into place. Cutting-tool 
sections are welded together into a 


58 


in the Trash Basket 


larger tool when they get worn down 
to the nub. Bigger tools—drills, ream- 
ers—are ground down to smaller sizes. 
Hammers are refaced, and chisels are 
reworked to take out the nicks. 

Chrysler reports that in the past year 
it shipped about 90,000 tools from its 
salvaged stocks. This could add up to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year, much bigger savings than would 
come from scrapping the tools out at 
steel junk prices. But Chrysler and the 
other auto-makers are cagey in talking 
about savings they make on salvage. 
It gives one company an edge over an- 
other, they feel, and it might make 
their suppliers unhappy. 
¢No_ Rule-of-Thumb-—Salvaging __ re- 
quires just two things: craftsmanship, 
a common commodity around anv fac- 
tory, and administration. There is no 
fixed pattern in setting up a salvage 
operation. Some companies set up a 
separate salvage department; others let 
each operating division take care of its 
own reclamation work. 

Ford uses the first method. One 
general department handles the entire 


tool reclamation, and 


for every other kind 
terial—metal scrap, 
lap bags. The unit 
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OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY .. , H-P-M 


“Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Liberty” . . . these words, H-P-M is proud that the majority of giant hydraulic 
today, have a deep, personal meaning to every free- presses, ranging in size from 5000 tons to 7000 tons, pur- 
dom loving American. And, again, the aircraft industry chased by the aircraft industry, are H-P-M Fastraverse 
plays an important role in furnishing the “eyes” to keep Presses. And, H-P-M is truly grateful to the aircraft industry 
this vigilance and the “muscle” to deliver a telling blow for this overwhelming vote of confidence in our company 
for freedom, if the need should arise. and the presses we produce. 


In the aircraft industry, like most other Through continuing research and proper 
businesses, unbiased preference for a par- application of the knowledge we have 
ticular product or machine tool is based gained through 75 years of specialized 
on performance and a high regard by the experience in our chosen field, hydraulics, 
purchaser for the manufacturer's ability to we shall endeavor to remain . . . first choice 
build top-quality equipment. of the aircraft industry! 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 
1000 MARION ROAD MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Builders of Presses for the Metol Working & Processing Industries * Plastics 
Molding Presses * Die Casting Machines * Hydraulic Pumps, Valves & Power Units 








To learn more 
about why CLARK 
retoins its cus- 
tomers ond 
steodily gains new 
ones, fill out the 
coupon, ottach to 
your business 
letterhead ond 


drop it into the mail. 


In 1951, 
old and satisfied 
customers bought 


16% of CLARKS 


record-breaking 
civilian production 
of materials-handling 
machines. 

The other 24% 

went to more than 
1700 new customers, 
many of whom 
switched to 


CLARK 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


te 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATTLE CREEK42, MICHIGAN 


Please send O Moterial Handling News Movie Digest’ (© Bosic Facts 
C) Please hove representative coll 

















“...GM’s salvage operation 
is probably the biggest of 
ag 
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material is being used. NMC might 
find that a certain tool that bobs up in 
salvage more often than it should isn’t 
being used properly in the first place, 
or that the specifications should be 
altered by the supplie: 

Chrysler’s NMC carries salvage a 
step farther. It also processes tools that 
are not necessarily worn but are obso 
lete; some are still packed in original 
containers. If there is no short-term 
use in sight for a certain obsolete tool 
it is scrapped. If ther a chance that 
it might be used, it stockpiled in a 
specific bin, then entered in a card 
file by dimension or size. 

When an operating division needs a 
tool, NMC checks the requisition 
against the card file. If it has a tool 
that will serve the purpose, the tool 
is sent out, cut down to the right 
length, or reground to the desired cross- 
section. Chrysler uses this system when- 
ever the reclamation can be done for 
less than half the cost of a new tool. 
Actually, average costs run considerably 
less than half. 

e The Biggest—General Motors’ mam- 
moth salvage program is divided among 
the corporation’s major divisions, but 
information on procedures is central 
ized in its Process Development Sec- 
tion so the whole corporation can use it. 

GM’s salvage operation is probably 
the biggest of all. It ints do every- 
thing from cannibalizing worn work 
gloves to paring down giant-sized 
grinding wheels. The actual work is 
done by the appropriate department— 
the master mechanic, process engineer- 
ing, or materials control. Sometimes it 
is assigned to a specific individual, or 
to a committee. 

Process Engineering assigns a Co- 
ordinating authority for specific types 
of work. He keeps track of reclama- 
tion ideas throughout the plant and 
everywhere else, applys them wherever 
he can. He sits in on GM corporation- 
wide meetings covering his area of work 
and sets up procedures for his own 
plant. 

e New Methods—The divisions are ex- 
perts in specific kinds of salvage jobs. 

Some divisions, for example, follow 
broken tool tips with special care. Olds- 
mobile has set up an induction heater 
which has paid for itself many times 
over in salvaging, turning, and checking 
many kinds of tools—drills, parting 
saws, carbides. 

GM is patenting a method its Turn- 
stedt division uses to salvage buffing 
wheels. It saves more than $100,000 
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Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls are made of 
noncritical materials. They permit the quick, easy space changes 
vital to today’s rapidly expanding industries. 


®@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 

The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


\| Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 
+ “ “ 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat Of. 


(NSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHMS-MANVILLE 








For main engine starting — 
these Gardner-Denver Model 
AB Air Compressors. 


For dead ship starting — this 
Gardner-Denver Model ADD 


Air Compressor. 


no vacation 


for GARDNER-DENVER 
aboard the Vacationland 


Pride of Michigan — the Vacationland is 
designed to ferry tourists across the Straits 
of Mackinac — and for heavy duty ice 
breaking as well. She’s fast. She’s powerful. 
She’s flexible — goes in either direction, at 
high speed or low. 


Because of her unusual flexibility — her 
four main diesel engines and three auxiliary 
diesels are started often. And every call for 
compressed air to start these diesels is an- 
swered — without fail — by her Gardner- 
Denver Air Compressors. Gardner-Denver 





Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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Underwater Truck 


The snorkel tubes jutting out of the water 
(above) belong to a new military truck, the 
M-135, developed by General Motors Corp. 
The completely submerged truck is towing 
a 5,000-Ib. cannon during recent jungle 


tests in Florida. 
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Business Advisory Service... 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE COR- STONE & WEBSTER ENGI- 
PORATION supplies advisory NEERING CORPORATION ren- 
services for the operation and ‘= ders complete design and con- 
developmentof public utilities, Ae struction services for power 
transportation companies and and industrial projects and, 
industries. through its BADGER PROCESS DIVISION, offers similar 

facilities to companies in the petroleum, chemical 


> 44 and pharmaceutical fields. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED — Through 

CORPORATION offers complete these separate corporations under its general direc- 

financial services to investors and tion, Stone & Webster brings long - established 

issuers of securities; underwriting, standards of performance to the fields of engineering, 
and distributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, business operation, and finance. Singly, or in com- 
government, and municipal bonds, as well as pre- bination under one roof, these services are available 
ferred and common stocks. to American industry. 


STONE & WEBSTER, incorporated MMi 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
90 BROAD STREET + NEW YORK #, N. Y. 
STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 

















4 small-scale cooker (right) heats the 


1 Full-scale paper-making machinery (left) ordinarily takes 33-in. logs. At Crown Zeller- 
fiber away from th 


back’s pilot plant (right), small logs (5 im. across) are hand-fed into the chipper. binder in exactly 


Smoothing Out Wrinkles in Paper in 


PEE 


Since its early development by the 
Chinese in the 2nd century B.C., paper 
making has gone through many stages. 
And all along the line, it has kept 
abreast of industrial development. To- 
day, silicone paper is used for cleaning 
eye glasses; wax-coated paper for milk 
containers; and paper tape for sound 
recorders. Still more developments lie 
ahead—such as fungicidal papers to 
prevent mold in packaged fruits. 
¢ Production Problems—But, as in any 
other branch of industry, new develop- 
ments in paper raise a whole new crop 
of problems, which often call for new 


manufacturing techniques. To lick 
these problems in the lab stage, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp.—West Coast paper 
manufacturer—has built an experimen- 
tal laboratory with a $500,000 pilot 
plant at Camas, Wash. The miniature 
plant contains small models of all the 
machinery required for the making of 
paper. 

In the past, as the chemists in the 
laboratories finished experimenting with 
test tube lots of a new kind of paper, 
the company’s production machinery 
had to be used for ironing out produc- 
tion problems. This meant that the 





4 Moisture is filtered from the pulp fiber in the production-size mill (left) or the pilot- 
plant decker, so that the fiber can be stored for future use. 
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huge paper machin to be stopped 
and set up for the t After a small 
batch of the new pa iad been run, 
the machines were hut down to 
await the results. Or t were reset for 
other production. | ther case, the 
stopping, cleaning 1 resetting of 
the big machines ran into money. But 
it didn’t happen oft ugh for any- 
one to feel that tment in pilot 
plant equipment rthwhile 

As the number types of paper 
increased, however, ‘ n Zellerbach 
began to study the Finally it be- 
came apparent that mpared to the 


l 
t 


On miniature model, the pulp spreads 
out on a 26-in.-wide screen leading to 
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the same way that the regulation-size pulp 
digester reduces wood chips to pulp. 


a Pilot Plant 





al 


y ad 


losses in shut downs of the large ma- 
chinery, the small-scale plant would be 
more economical. So C-Z went ahead 
and made the break. 

Pilot plants are not new in industries 
where changes occur often. But be- 
cause of the complicated machinery 
needed for paper making, no attempt 
had been made to duplicate a paper 
mill on a small scale. 

In making the small plant, C-Z engi- 
neers felt the plant should do all of 
the things possible in the full-scale 
operation. And, in fact, they have added 
a few things not on the large machines. 


eel 


-_ h, 


as 


a 





the paper machine. Regulation-size sheet 
(left) may be nearly 240 in. wide. 
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For instance, the pilot line includes a 
, coater that has more capabilities than 
any single machine in any of the Crown 
Zellerbach plants. With it, C-Z chem- 
ists hope to develop coated or treated 
papers different from anything yet at- 
tempted. 

¢ Market Research-—Crown Zellerbach 
expects that the model plant will pay 
off in other ways. When a new type of 
paper has been developed, small com- 
mercial quantities of the new paper can 
be made on the pilot mill. These can 
be used for market research, for experi- 
mentation in printing shops or other 
applications. If the new paper meets 
with a commercial demand sufficient to 
make large-scale manufacturing _prac- 
tical, techniques learned on the small 


6 


One-tenth as much pulp mixture is fluffed out in the hand-fed laboratory beater 
(right) as is similarly treated in the 2,000-Ib. production beater. 


machines may be easily shifted to the 
paper-making plants. If new problems 
develop, they can be solved on the 
laboratory machine before the big ma- 
chines run out large quantities of waste 
paper. When a customer wants a spe- 
dial type paper oa a small order, it can 
be made commercially on the pilot 
plant machines. 

The new mill will be used for experi- 
ments in the paper-making process as 
well as in the various types of papers 
made. Dr. Wendell Moyer, director of 
research for C-Z, expects to use the mill 
for testing wood species that are not 
generally used in paper making. Even 
those nonwood sources of fiber, such 
as wheat straw and cotton stalks, will 
be studied. 


Winders at the end of both the small-scale and large (left) machine roll the finished 
paper up for shipment or for laboratory testing. 
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For your 
metal 
money $ 
worth 


Brass offers unbeatable appearance, en- 
durance and scrap value. Moreover, free- 
cutting brass rod—the most easily-ma- 
chined of all alloyed or unalloyed metals 
—provides high production rates and 
low-cost machinability. 

If your needs can be filled by brass, 
you can do it better with Titan. 

Two prime reasons for Titan’s promi- 
nence in manufacture of brass and bronze 
products are our controlled quality and 
cheerful, helpful service. 

That Titan was the first brass mill to 
install the Quantometer—a direct-read- 
ing spectrometer for precise raw-mate- 
rial choosing and rigid production con- 
trol—is evidence of our keen desire to 
maintain the famous Titan quality. 

Titan's greatest assets are our many 
satisfied customers. They know their best 
brass money's worth lies with Titan when 
they buy: 


Brass and Bronze Rods 
Forgings 
Die Castings 
Welding Rods 
Brass Cold-Heading Wire 
You'll have mighty good company 


when you become a Titan customer, 
Write for details : 








Dept. 20 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co. 
Bellefonte, Pa 


Gentlemen: Please send me de- 
tails about Titan's 


() Exacting Quality Control 
() Brass ond Bronze Rods 
C) Forgings 

CD Die Castings 

[) Welding Rods 

() Brass Cold-Heading Wire 


Titen, 


METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Quality Alloys by Brass Specialists 

















More Domestic Manganese 


That's the goal of government program to pay pre- 
mium prices for small-lot ores. New recovery methods sought. 


The U.S. government this week 
moved into the high-cost manganese 
market, waving a fat checkbook. Gen- 
eral Services Administrator Jess Larson 
announced that over the next four years 
the government will buy 19-million 
long dry tons of manganese. and con- 
centrates in small lots. 

The GSA purchasing, which will at 
least double the present market price, is 
aimed at several targets, all of which 
would in the long run lessen U.S. de- 
pendence on imports of manganese. 

¢ A shot in the arm for small U.S. 
producers, who mine less than 10,000 
tons a year. 

eA spur to exploration which 
would open up more domestic mines. 


¢ More research for the develop- - 


ment of new chemical processes for the 
recovery of low-grade ores. That could 
be the biggest item of all: A new 
method might make it economically 
feasible to recover plenty of manganese 
from the nation’s fairly extensive low- 
grade ore supplies. 
¢ Freight Costs—GSA plans to do more 
than just double the market price. 
First of all, it will pay $2.30 per long 
ton unit of manganese contained in 
ore or of concentrates with 48% man- 
ganese. Just before the steel strike, 
similar grade manganese was selling for 
about $1.15 per long ton unit. It will 
also pay for transportation of the ore to 
the consumer from the rail point near- 
est to the mine. The mine’s only trans- 
portation cost will be trucking to the 
rail point. GSA will consign the man- 
ganese directly to consumers; it won’t 
go into the national stockpile. 
Actually, manganese isn’t what you 
would call scarce, despite its essential 
role in the steel industry. Strategically, 


though, it has been something of a - 


headache (BW-—Feb.24'51,p57 and 
Mar. 10’51,p22). Here’s the picture: 

Imports, More than 90% of the 
manganese used in the U.S. comes 
from overseas. India, the Gold Coast, 
Brazil, and the Union of South Africa 
are the main suppliers. 

Domestic supply. Output has _re- 
mained negligible because of the high 
cost of getting manganese from small 
mines and low-grade ore. Government 
efforts to encourage production in 
Maine, the South, and the West have 
met with little success. With current 
recovery methods, it is doubtful the 
Western Hemisphere could supply 
two-thirds of our needs in an all-out 
war, regardless of cost. ; 

Stockpile. ‘The government has been 
stockpiling manganese since the Korean 


outbreak. The goal is a two-year war 
supply, with African imports cut off. 
GSA says the stockpile situation is 
“not too favorable.” High industrial 
needs have left the pile a 
share. From the defense point of view 
the steel strike is blowing one bit of 
good: It’s giving the stockpile a break. 

For its purchasing program, GSA 
arrived at the 19-million-ton figure be 
cause it had enough money to buy that 
much. No formal survey was made of 
how much domestic ore was available 
But it’s doubtful that the program will 
reach its target quantity, or that it will 
make a dent in imports. By the same 
token, there’s little chance that private 
inventories will be built up. Any ore 
that GSA unearths will be promptly 
gobbled up by immediate consumption 
¢ At the Market—GSA will run its pro 
gram this way: Any ll lot of man 
ganese accepted at a rail point will be 
promptly allocated to onsumer at 
the market price. GSA, which will be 
paying a guaranteed premium price, will 
swallow the loss. GSA claims that it 
is not competing with industry, but will 
just bolster supply in narket where 
demand greatly exceeds available quan- 
tities. 

The government is already set up to 
purchase manganese through three de 
pots: Butte, Mont.; Phillipsburg, Mont.; 
and Deming, N. Mex \ new depot 
has just been opened at Wendon, Ariz., 
which will also participate in the pro 
gram. Although the new program is 
aimed at small producers, larger ones 
may still negotiate with the government 
for sale of ore to the national stockpile. 

Relatively high specifications have 
been set by GSA. That’s because the 
cre will be consigned directly to the 
consumer and GSA has no facilities for 
upgrading. It expects the small pro- 
ducers to howl bloody murder at the 
specifications, but it will not go lower 
than 40% for the sm 


ill-lot program. 
For the national stockpile, GSA accepts 
ore as low as 15%. 


meager 


[hat’s' because the 
stockpile is not for immediate use, and 
can be milled later. 

Four private operators have already 
made commitments to start producing 
high-cost ore. These companies, which 
signed up before the GSA program was 
announced, are: International Mining 
Corp. and Denver Equipment Co. (do- 
ing business as Manganese Producers 
Inc.), of E] Paso; Manganese, Inc., of 
Henderson, Nev.; Westmoreland Man- 
anese Corp., of Cushman, Ark.; and 
“lectro-Manganese Corp., of Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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EVERYONE LIKES 7, 


Gal They're good looking 


and they can take it 


Shown above are just three of the wide variety of 


Gaylord Kraft bags. Their extra strength, full weight, 
uniform size and smart appearance make them popular 


with customers, proprietors and clerks alike. 
If your bag requirements are exacting, Gaylord 


should be your source of supply. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION «© General Offices: ST. LOUIS 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS © KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES © CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES © FOLDING CARTONS 





Smoke test proves 
new lamp stays 


TESTED BY 
DIESEL SMOKE AND SOOT 


Diesel engines belch oily smoke 

DIMMED BY FILM j : ee A into the air. That’s why a diesel 
The film from dirt, smoke engine roundhouse was chosen to 
and soot had lowered the test a conventional! lamp with re- 
light output of the conven- flector, and a Westinghouse R-57. 


tional lamp and its reflector . Before the test, the light output 
by 56% . . of the lamp in reflector, and the 


R-57 were measured in a photo- 
meter. After hanging for one 
month in the high bay of the 
roundhouse, they were returned 
to the Westinghouse laboratories 
for another photometric reading. 


STAYS BRIGHT 
The new Westinghouse R-57 
lamp, with its built-in re- 
flector, had lost only 15% of > 
its light output! 








you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


estinghouse 





op RCS niece team. 
PND Reena 


You know the need, the advantages of good lighting in 
your plant. To keep the light level high, lamps and their 
reflectors must be cleaned. This is costly. Now Westing- 
house solves both problems with its new R-57 lamp. Its 
built-in reflector is sealed against dirt, dust, and soot. 


The Westinghouse R-57 saves cleaning costs. And 
every time you replace an R-57, you add a new, silvery 
reflector to your installation. 


The Westinghouse R-57 550- or 800-watt comes with 
wide or narrow beam and will fit your standard sockets. 
And, it has a rated average life of 2000 hours! For more 
information, just mail coupon, or call your nearest Wes- 
tinghouse Lamp Sales Office. 


TUNE IN ON HISTORY! Only Westinghouse brings 
you complete coverage of political campaign over 
CBS television and radio. 


MORE THAN 
MEETS YOUR EYE 
by Sam Hibben 


LIGHT IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. Without 
sunlight, there would be no plant life, 
no food for animals. Light enables 
the green leaf to take carbon dioxide 
from the air and make plant tissue. 
The magic worker in all green plants 
is “chlorophyll,” (which means green 
leaf). It exists in a thin skin around 
the earth—about fifty feet below the 
’s surface, to some three miles 
aboveit. Light and chlorophyll create 
the “bread” by which we all live. 
Strange, isn’t it, 
that man has 
never learned to 
make the chloro- 
hyll that makes 
is own life 
possible. 


LIGHT IS AS INVISIBLE AS THE WIND. What 
we see is not light, but 
the — that intercept 
or reflect light waves. 
And if objects did not 
break light down and send 
us portions of the spec- 
trum, we would not know 
color. Ever think about 

the peculiar structural differences 

that make the red rose petals reflect 
ight so differently from the white 
ily, or the blue violet? 


BALANCING THE SPECTRUM. Mercury 
( lamps are very efficient 
sources of light. But they 
give a greenish light, and 
are often paired with in- 
candescents for color 
correction. Since the lat- 
ter do not last as long, 
the labor cost of replacing them lowers 
the economy of mercury lighting. To 
correct this, Westinghouse balanced 
the mercury spectrum. The ultra- 
violet, normally wasted on the inside 
of mercury lamps, was simply put to 
work. In the new Westinghouse 
1000-watt C-H12, and the 400-watt 
J-H1, the ultra-violet causes a spe- 
cial phosphor coating inside the bulb 
to fluoresce red. The light from the 
wm ee and the mercury vapor 
lend into a golden-white light of 
great efficiency. 


More next month. 


aaa 
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WESTINGHOUSE LAM IVISION Dept. 830 
Bloomfield, Nev Jerse 

I’d like more in!ormati out the new Westinghouse 550- 
and 800-watt K-57 lamps 


NAME 


COMPANY. . 2... eee eens 


BUY NOW AND SAVE! 
WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
STILL COST YOU LESS 
THAN THEY DID 

IN 1940, YET BURN 
SEVEN TIMES LONGER! 











Solving your problem is our business 


When hydraulic machinery becomes a matter for consideration (and it is 
in more and more plants today) a “Proposal from Lake Erie” is a logical 
and helpful guide in reaching decisions. 

A Lake Erie Proposal is based specifically on your particular problem and 
requirements. It is tailor made for you alone. Your Proposal will reflect 
the combined experience of a group of specialists who have created over 
3,500 successful hydraulic press designs of all types ranging in capacity 
from small 5 ton models to 22,000 giants... who have worked with the 
leaders throughout industry in proposing and developing hydraulic equip- 
ment that is: setting the pace today for the efficient conversion of metals, 
plastics, rubber and wood into manufactured products. 


A Lake Erie Proposal costs no more than your request and the assistance of 
your staff in defining your problem and requirements. The opportunity to 
serve you will be welcomed. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY 
General Offices and Plant 


700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Lake Erie Proposals submitted 
to Caterpillar Tractor Co., led to 
the selection of this battery of 
hydraulic presses of (left to right) 
750 tons, 500 tons and 2,000 
tons capacity. Caterpillar now has 
a total of 8 Lake Erie Hydraulic 
Presses in service...reports that 
they are contributing substan- 
tially to efficient plant operation. 


LAKE ERIE@ 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES are available in any size...standord, modified ond special designs — 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing — Laminating —Stereotype Molding —Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. 
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SARA’s Debut 


Electronic trouble-shooter 
makes her bow in industry 
in TVA's Johnsonville power 
plant. 


For the next few w , the electric- 
power engineers of the world will be 
anxiously watching the Tennessee Val 
ley Authority’s Joh: ville (Tenn.) 
power plant. This i re SARA will 
make her debut. SARA, whose techni 
cal name is “Sequ tial Automatic 
Recorder and Annunciator,” is an elec 
tromechanical brain. She was designed 
to provide split-second trouble-shooting 
in the spaghetti-lik« trical mazes of 
modern power plant 

Industry has high es for SARA. 
She may be the first of a long line of 
sequential memory 1 lers—if she is 
as quick and as accurate in reporting 
defective wiring and ts as her mak 
ers claim. SARA was built by Taller & 
Cooper, designers a builders of a 
wide variety of electronic and electro- 
mechanical devices will be in- 
stalled for TVA in the next 10 days. 
¢ To the Rescue—SARA will be set up 
at the central control | | of the plant. 
The practice of hook up a large 
number of vital operating points to a 
central panel in a licated power 
plant is old stuff. H er, for years 
there has been a def n the sys 
tem. When some fails or be 
comes defective, a equence¢ of 
events take place all t gh the plant. 
The sequence happet quickly that 
the whole thing look just one big 
flash. ‘ 

This is where SARA comes in. She 
can detect as man 100 types of 
occurrences which might take place 
She reports and r ls when and 
where the condition ir, and when 
operations are restor t ul 
¢ Photographic Memory—In a power 
plant an occurrenc Id mean any 
deviation from norma erating condi- 
tions. It could be an load, a short- 
circuit, a leak. SARA will provide a 
coritinuous record of ial operations, 
as well as any deviat in transform- 


norma 


ers, boilers, turbine uit breakers, 
and other auxiliary nent 

In addition, SARA has a memory 
device which can sto ) reports on a 
chain of occurrences h might hap- 
pen in a sequence lose as ten 
thousandths of a id apart, then 
feed the reports to a built-in recorder 
and printer. This means that the man 


] 


at the central control 1e] in the plant 
has right next to him, for the first 
time, a completely detailed written rec- 
ord of everything that happens. 

SARA is a kind of electromechanical 
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Turret Lathes 


Progressive shippers look to 
DOUGLAS for the newest, 
fastest air freighters! 








To meet the nation’s needs for the swift 
movement of critical machines and materiel, Douglas DC-6A Liftmasters are now in 
service on leading airlines. Scores more are being rushed to completion. 
Already thousands of firms —large and small — have found air freight successful in 


combating higher costs. Air freight helps reduce a ces 


inventories, permits overnight distribution, saves on DOUG i —~— 


packaging, damage, insurance. Investigate the many 


First in Aviation 


advantages of air freight—in addition to speed and convenience! 


Consult your local airlines for information. Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 








“% ALL TIME * 


ALL STARS 


HIS UNUSUAL RECORDS 


When he retired in 1930 at the age of 
28, Bobby Jones had compiled the 
most amazing record in golfing his- 
tory. His 13 national and interna- 
tional championships included the 
U. S. Open 4 times, British Open 3 
times, U. S. Amateur 5 times and 
the British Amateur once. He 
reached his great pinnacle in his 
final competitive year, 1930, when 
he won golfdom’s “‘grand slam’’. For, 
between May and September of that 
memorable year, he took the U. S. 
Open, British Open, U. S. Amateur 
and British Amateur titles... the 
greatest single season anyone had 
ever known in golf! 

Another unusual record: offices of 
7 of America’s 8 largest book pub- 
lishers, 12 of the largest 15 railroads 
and 8 of the nation’s 10 largest to- 
bacco companies get better-looking 
letterheads or office forms with 
clean, crisp, distinctive ... 





ATLANTIC BOND 


bined. | 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION * 


framing. 


PAPER 


BANGOR, MAINE 


newspaper, complete with reporters, 
editorial desk, and a printing plant. Her 
reporting side is a complicated system 
of conductors and relays, by which it 
is possible to have a reporter stationed 
at every point in a plant where it is 
important to have split-second news of 
any occurrence. The eporters flash 
in to a central desk a running story of 
exactly what is taking From the 
desk the news is actua yut into print 
by the transference of impulses to the 
recording and printing mechanism of 
the system. 

¢ Impressive Build—SARA is almost as 
impressive physically as she is mentally. 
She weighs about 5,000 Ib. The brain 


is contained in a cabinet 12 


74 ft. high; the bod 
desk housing the 
rinter. Her nervous 
t. of electrical conduct 


12 ft. long by 
msists of a 
unciator and 
tem has 20,000 
over 400 re- 


lays, 20 selector switches, 300 condens- 
ers, and many other components. The 
console reporting board into which se- 
quential impulses are fed to be digested 








and recorded, is about 


the size of an 


apartment-sized upright piano. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 
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First shipment of a 
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the RCA Victor D 
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PUTTING —~-Fr% TO WORK FOR 


Lead bricks and special fume exhaust equipment protect ‘‘Hot” lab technician 


from two hazards—direct radiation 


contaminated air. 


HOW TO TAME HOT AIR 


AROUND RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 


In the hand of the technologist is an 
the radioactive 
isotope. But it is two-edged. With all 
its promise, it poses grave new prob- 
lems in safety—including contamina- 


awesome new tool 


tion of air by radioactive fumes, 
vapors and airborne particles. 


Control of dangerous air can be rela- 
tively simple, like the special labora- 
tory hood and Westinghouse fume 
exhaust equipment shown here in the 
Chemistry Department at Carnegie 
Tech. In varying degree, the problem 
can be more complicated—like cool- 
ing the atomic pile at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratories. But for each 
case there's an effective answer. 


ou CAN BE SURE...I1F “*Westinghouse 


TUNE IN ON HISTORY! Only Westinghouse brings you 
complete coverage of four-month political campaign 
aver CBS television and radio 


For, long before the first reactor pile 
was built, Westinghouse engineers 
were studying and employing radio- 
active materials. In the Sturtevant 
Division this has culminated in a fund 
of knowledge and tested equipment 
for safe control of “hot” atmospheres. 


If you are using radioactive materials, 
or for that matter if you have any air 
handling problem where it pays to be 
sure, check into Westinghouse equip- 
ment for air handling, air cleaning 
and air conditioning. Call the West- 
inghouse-Sturtevant office nearest 
you, or write to Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Sturtevant Division, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


CARNEGIE TECH 


Silentvane® Fans move the large volumes of air which 
are drawn from exhaust hoods quietly and positively 


Westinghouse air conditioning and air handling units 
help keep laboratory temperature and humidity constant 


AIR HANDLING 





J-80250 








GREEN and GOLD BOX CARS 
on the M. & St. L. 


Green Cars with Gold Markings! 


For more than a Century, since freight first rolled on a Railroad 
in a “closed car,” roofed and walled to protect the shipment, 
Box Cars have been Red. “Box Car Red” is a tradition, like “the 
little red schoolhouse.” 

Today, some 750,000 Box Cars are at work on American Rail- 
ways. Practically all of them are Red. True, there are about 
130,000 “reefers,” mostly yellow or orange, the “closed cars”’ 
that are refrigerated to safeguard perishable freight. 

But Box Cars have been Red until just now, when Something 
New appeared on 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


700 Shining New Cars, each a rich dark green with bright golden 
markings, have been added to the fleet of M. & St. L. Box Cars 
already in service. Each is of 50 tons capacity, all-steel and mod- 


ern in design and construction, like other equipment on the 
Diesel-Powered M. & St. L. 

Splashes of Green and Gold in freight trains—something new 
to tell the world about Fast M. & St. L. Freight Service in the 
Great Midwest. 


Te MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zedtuay 








NEW PRODUCTS. 


_——— 


Demagnetizes Tools 


Enco Mfg. Co. has developed a tool- 
box device which will demagnetize 
your tools, dics, parts, and picces 
quickly and efficiently. It’s called 
‘Miti-Mite” De-Magnetizer No. 500 
You just slide it over the item to be 
demagnetized 

All there is to Miti-Mite is a small 
block base and an extension cord. The 
base is made of nonbreakable molded 
Tenite plastic. It’s 14” wide, +” long, 
and 13” high 

To work Miti-Mite, you press a but 
ton on the top of the device. That sets 
up a field of flux which neutralizes 
magnetism. Releasing the switch auto- 
matically shuts off the unit. Miti-Mite 
is practically noiseless. The base and 
metallic inserts have been specially 
smoothed so that sliding it over a part 
won't scratch the part. The unit is 
small enough to be used effectively in 
the cavities of dic cast molds or to 
remove stray magnetism collected in 
punches or stamping dies. 

e Source: Enco Mfg. Co., 4520 W. 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


e Price: $19.50. 


Portable Fire Shield 


\ new lightweight fire shield enables 
a firehghter to approach with relative 
safety within 18 m. of a high pressure 
we fire ($50 psi. from a 6-in. pipe). 

The shield, an ‘Ultralite glass fiber blan 
ket fitted to a framework of tubing 
weighs 26 lb. The manufacturer claims 
that a man can carry it on the run ove 
ditches and rough ground. Two-man 
or three-man shields, on wheels, are also 
available. 

The user sees through a “peep hole” 
at eye level. His face is protected by 
copper wire that disseminates and dissi 
pates heat. A self-sealing opening for 
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The World's 
First Gage Blocks 
of an Entirely New 


Man- Made Material 


With this Exclusive Combination of Advantages 


1, NO THERMAL EXPANSION ERRORS! 
Coefficient of expansion practically identical with steel. 
Interchangeable with steel gage blocks and steel parts. 

2. LIGHT WEIGHT! 
Less than half the weight of tungsten carbide, approxi- 
mately same weight as steel blocks. 

3. OUTLAST ALL OTHER GAGE BLOCKS! 


Wearability many times that of steel and superior to chrome 
plated or tungsten carbide blocks. 


4, HIGHLY RESISTANT TO OXIDATION, CORROSION! 
No oxidation at temperatures up to 1000°F. Resists per- 
spiration and acids normally encountered. 


5. PERFECT STABILITY! 
Will not change size nor chip even if accidentally dropped. 
6. PRICED LOWER THAN TUNGSTEN CARBIDE BLOCKS! 


For i inf ti and li , call 
your local DoALL Sales-Service Store or write: 


THE DoALL COMPANY 254 N. Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. 














Why | gave 
the largest 
order to Bill 


His office impressed me first time I saw it. 
The place had an air of quiet efficiency. 
He had figures we needed, right at his 
fingertips. Looking at his desk, I felt big 
things would get done because details 
were competently handled. 

It gave me a clear picture of the kind 
of man I wanted to do business with. 
That's why I gave Bill the largest order. 





“Y and E” makes the office equipment that 
is such an important part of this picture. 
Attractive, efficient..."Y and E” helps you 
get things done—the way that gets the order. 
“Y and E” equip tis d 


d for success. 





“Y and E” offers a complete line of equip- 
ment. Send for Steel Desk Catalog No. 
3806 to find the desk that fits your needs. 


1006 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S. A. 





Anchor Chains 


¢ great superliner “UNITED STATES", fastest, finest, 

largest passenger ship ever built in this country, is a proud, 
descendant in the lineage of American shipbuilding of the 
sturdy little frigate “UNITED STATES* which Commodore 
Stephen Decatur commanded in the War of 1812. With all 
their tremendous differences, these valiant ships are alike in 
one respect—in the use of anchor chain. Yet even in this 
similarity there is a mighty difference. The modern "UNITED 


STATES" uses 


forged anchor chain —drop-forged under 
Mw. 





Ch ™ 


fF For only impact forging insures 


the enormous strength, ductility and toughness needed to 
absorb the tremendous shocks and strains to which this huge 


Toe anchor chat of the SS." Vntnd States” was made 
= Chembersberg Memmers by Baldi Anchor Chae ond 
Foe Deen of Bete Mast Co, by Oe Dele 
wetted che only chet maing process tet can be called 


ship’s anchor chain is subjected. 
CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY + CHAMBERSBURG, PA, 


CHAMBERSBURG 





a hose can easily be cut through the 
shield. The Ultralite glass fiber is 
highly resilient and will not dent, break, 
or chip. It is impervious to wetting. 
e¢ Source: Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., 210 
W. 10 St., Kansas City 7, Mo 

e Price: $75. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Asbesto-Kleen is a cleaning concentrate 
designed to remove smoke and grime 
from asbestos siding. It asy to use 
and fast acting. Just mix with water, 
apply with a bristle brush, and rinse 
clean with a garden hos Price is 
$2.98 per qt. (enough for a 5-room 
house) from White-Dye ( 2970 W 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich 
» 

A fingerprint remover h een devel- 
oped by Gulf Oil Corp Pittsburgh 
to protect metal parts that have a fine 
finish and close toleran Gulf No- 
Rust FPR forms a thin film over the 
part and stops body acid 
tion on the fingertips f taining or 
corroding the metal di handling. 
When the part is ready for use, the 
film can be removed with any petrol- 
eum solvent. 


] 
1 perspifa 


* 

The shock of forging | which 
sometimes can be felt a wav, can 
be controlled by resting the foundation 
on steel-spring Vibro-Iso ind Me 
chanical Snubbers. The nufacturer, 
Korfund Co. of Long | ind City, 
N. Y., claims that a coin | stand on 
edge beside the hamn hile full 
strength blows are struck 

a 

Mo-braze is a powder recently devel- 
oped by American Electro Metal Corp. 
of Yonkers, N. Y., for high tem- 
perature brazing of molybdenum and 
tungsten electronic com nts. The 
powder melts at approximately 3450F 
and forms a continuous very strong 
braze upon solidifying. | is $3.25 
for a l-oz. trial package 


ff the fa- 
industrial 


* 
Mercury lighting that gi 
miliar blue-green tint 

plants may soon be a thing of the past. 
Westinghouse Lamp Division has in- 


troduced a new 1,000-watt fluorescent 
mercury lamp, which Mluces a 
“golden white” light | retains all 
economy features of standard mercury 
lighting. 

© 
A practice golf ball mad 
a lightweight cellular plast 
designed by United State 
It’s so sensitive, it will hook or slice, 
depending on how it’s hit. This means 
a golfer can remedy his faulty swing 
by practice. A healthy d will move 
it about 100 ft. 


if Ensolite, 
has been 
Rubber Co. 
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your own 
JOY plant 
for making 
HIGH-PURITY 


OXYGEN 








ot Way 


‘Nother 


a a oheap: 


wr depend upon outside sources for 

your oxygen supply? You don’t buy 
compressed air in bottles or in liquid form 
—why oxygen? Especially when you can pro- 
duce your own high-purity oxygen with a 
JOY Generator at a substantial saving— 
as much as 50%! 

The Joy principle of operation is an ex- 
clusive development. It’s completely me- 
chanical and automatic... no messy chem- 
icals to handle and no residues to remove. 
The only raw material used is air, and the 
units are self-cleaning. Operating pressure 
is low (only 185 psi) and the use of pop 
safety valves and an automatic shut-off sys- 
tem makes for high inherent safety. 

JOY Oxygen Generators are remarkably 
compact, and as simple to operate as an air 
compressor. The complete line includes 


units ranging in capacity from 500 to 
12,000 cu. ft. of oxygen per hour at a purity 
of 99.5+%. @ For the most economical 
solution to your oxygen supply problems, 
write us your requirements. Address Joy 
Manufacturing Company, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


weot este 








ee ed 


SLAPSTICK was great stuff in the old 


All the real milesto1 

ture production wer« 

according to James € 

tor of the George East 

Rochester, N. Y. Everyt 

has been refinements 

esses—including colot lose-ups 

double and multiple 

Eastman House know 

what it’s talking about t houses 

the world’s greatest m f photog 

raphy. There you can t t history 

of photography from lest 

aginable equipment pioneer 

motion pictures up to ft vest 

velopments in all the Recently 

Eastman House and t Museum of 

Modern Art Film Lil v York 

pooled their resources t t big 

gest collection of hist 

ture films in existen 

¢ Record of Progress 

was founded in 1947 

Kodak Co ind tl 

al Rochester as an 

tional institution “‘t the progress 
COMEDY AND THRILLS combined to keep the movie houses full in the early 1920s. in the art and scien tography 
Miles of celluloid in which Harold Lloyd escapes the villian the hard way are now part of — It is housed in th mansion 
the Eastman House collection. which George East founder of 
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“silents.”” Buster Keaton leered at a pretty girl, and the audience rolled in the aisles. 


Eastman Kodak Co.—built in 1905, and 
willed to the University of Rochester. 
When the institute idea came up, the 
university turned the building over to 
the corporation as a permanent home 
for the collection. 

Actually, the collection dramatizes 
the life and work of George Eastman, 
who is credited with being the father 
of modern photography. The house 
has a major display depicting Eastman’s 
early struggles, his first patents and 
apparatus, and pictures and documents 
showing the growth of the company 
he founded. Eastman himself started 
the collection years ago, later the com- 
pany added to it. Since then, practically 
the entire photographic industry has 
donated working exhibits showing its 
contributions to the science. 

Museum visitors may see a replica of 
a photographer using the cumbersome 
equipment required before Eastman 
developed dry plates and roll film. 
There are hundreds of cameras dating 
back to the early 1800s—including spy 
cameras hidden in canes, lapels, neck- 
ties; huge aerial cameras used by the 
military in two world wars; posters and 
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Collects the Old Timers 


GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., houses the world’s biggest 
collection of historical films and photo- 
graphic equipment. 





DOUGLAS FIR 
COUNTRY 


—_———— 


HARDBOARD 


Challenging compari- 

son as a new leader in 

quality hardboard. Dur- 

able, dependable Allwood 

can be produced to answer 

your design problems, fit your 

plans or meet your manufactur- 

ing needs. Simpson Logging Com- 

pany of Seattle, Washington, are the 

exclusive national sales agents for 
Allwood. 


Aliwood can be 
bent, die cut, 
scored, drilled, lam- 
inated, shaped, 
routed, planed, 
sawed, nailed, glued 
and processed in 
almost any way 
you wish or the 

job demands. 

Send for FREE 
booklet, The 
Alliwood Story. 


& 


OREGON 
LUMBER 
COMPANY 


BAKER, OREGON 
*Trademark of Oregon Lumber Co, 











Progress 
at Whiting 


A Bi-Monthly Series by Stevens H. Hammond, Chairman of the Board 


While psychologists may argue the 
point, in business, attainment of a goal 
is more enjoyable than mere anticipa- 
tion of achievement. We .at Whiting 
found the results shown in the 1952 
Annual Report more rewarding than 
our expectations of making this the 
greatest year in our 68 year history. 


Sales of the company rose to $23,844,614 
and profits after taxes rose to $721,105 
—both new records. This profit figure 
is more than four times that of 1951 and 
is the highest since our founding. We 
attribute this record profit to: (1) the 
attention given to cost-saving econ- 


You may obtain a copy of the 1952 Whiting Annual Report 
by addressing a request to the company. 


omies and operating efficiency, (2) the 
individual efforts of all Whiting em- 
ployees, which made possible (3) 
record shipments. Profit amounted to 
$2.87 per share compared to $.70 for 
1951. The Directors declared a $.40 
cash dividend and a stock dividend of 
5%, equal to another $.45 per share. 
Normally, it would be hoped that more 
could be paid out, but this was not 
possible dite to high taxes and the 
need for maintaining adequate work- 
ing capital. The continuing progress of 
the company, coupled with the combi- 
nation of cash and stock dividends, 
made Whiting stock of interest to many 


investors, as evidenced by the rise of 
nearly 10% in the number of stock- 
holders. 


While the Annual Report has been 
published for our stockholders and 
employees, we shall be pleased to send 
a copy to anyone interested in studying 
our operation. You will find this report 
good reading because it is the most 
unusual published by the company in 
many years, covering all of our activi- 
ties including research and develo 
ment, foreign manufacturing affili- 
ations, the growing importance of 
export sales, our full line of prodicts 
and many other items of interest. 


One of these items is the description of 
the international press party held at 
Avianca’s Soledad Airport, Barranquilla, 
Colombia, to introduce Whiting’s rev- 
olutionary Loadair automatic aircraft 
parking system which facilitates cargo 
and passenger loading and pomggeee 
Avianca Airways recently set world 
cargo carrying records, which adds sig- 
nificance to the development. I believe 
you will find this, and other informa- 
tion in the report, quite interesting. 


One cannot close a review of an annual 
report without commenting on future 
outlook. With a backlog of more than 
$21 million, and with a sales force that 
has demonstrated outstanding ability, 
we are confident that the year ahead 
will be a promising and profitable one. 


Sha 4 boar ec 


WHITING CORPORATION 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS 


WHITING 


The revolutionary Whiting LOADAIR 
| automatic aircraft parking system. 





mechanical models of nickelodeon days; 
working exhibits of film making in the 
early days of photography 

One of the most popular exhibits is 

a Kinetoscope—a “‘peepshow” machine 
invented by Thomas Edison. This was 
the forerunner of Edison’s projection 
machine, but the inventor didn’t work 
out his improvements for some time. 
He thought the whole thing was a 
“temporary fad.” 
¢ Movies Confirm History—About a 
year ago a $300,000 theater was added 
for educational showings of the old 
movies. All the films are available for 
study by writers and researchers and by 
representatives of the movie industry 
who use the films to check historical 
data. Government officials studied 
some of them prior to landing on the 
French coast in World War II. 
e Restoration—Eastman House already 
had more than 700 films of its own 
before the Museum of Modern Art 
added about 14-million ft. of priceless 
historical film—including the complete 
works of D. W. Grifith and manv 
Valentino, Garbo, and Fairbanks pic 
tures. One of the major reasons for the 
merger was that the old prints, which 
have a nitrate film base, were deterio- 
rating fast. Many had to be copied on 
acetate film. 

Rochester has experts in the care of 
nitrate film, as well as facilities for stor- 
ing and copying old movies. Eastman 
House itself has a $100,000 fund for 
copying motion pictures—including the 
94-mm. and 28-mm. sizes which were 
popular during certain periods in Eu- 
rope. They can’t be projected in this 
country until copied on 16-mm. or 
35-mm. film. 

Card, who is in charge of the mo- 

tion picture section, says that the col- 
lecting of these old films is almost as 
dramatic and humorous as the films 
themselves. Famous movie stars and 
their heirs have contributed many; some 
have turned up in the dusty offices of 
small town express agencies. Probably 
the most fantastic “find” was a long- 
sought print of John Barrymore in Dr 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. Card discovered 
the film in the Eastman School of 
Music Library. 
e Part of a Trend—Eastman Kodak 
doesn’t want the museum to be con- 
sidered its baby—even though it con- 
tributed $300,000 to alter the mansion 
for a museum and plans to furnish the 
$100,000 a year needed for operations. 
It prefers to think of it as an educa- 
tional institution representative of the 
entire industry. 

At Eastman House, officials say that 
actually it’s part of a movement to- 
ward creation of specialized indus- 
trial museums, such as the one at Corn 
ing Glass. Other companies like du 
Pont and Ford are at least ankle-deep 
in the idea. 
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Here's the way The Upiohn Company. Kalamazoo, Michigan 
uses Swenson Spray rvers o anufacture a preparation 
of proteins and caroonyurates reinforced with vitamins. 


OTHER WHITING PRODUCTS THAT MEET INDUSTRIES’ NEEDS 


Electric Chain Trambeam Overhead Drop Tables and Other 
Hoists Handling Systems Railroad Equipment 


{ 


It could be your product! There’s a lot of magic for 
any manufacturer in a process which gives products 
new form, wider markets, easier and more profitable 
merchandising. Pharmaceuticals, chemicals, “‘instant”’ 
coffee, dried milk and other foods . . . these are 
typical of the products that are being successfully 
processed in Swenson Spray Dryers. 


Talk over this technique of drying with a Swenson 
engineer . . . for it is the combination of Swenson 
engineering and equipment which has helped so many 
processors to achieve better results and bigger profits! 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Evaporators + Spray Dryers + Crystallizers 
Filters + Pulp Washers + Condensers 


WENSO 


i the Process Industries 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING FOR WORKERS: 


Is Industry Buying a Fad? 


This is the second in a series of ar- 
ticles on industry's use of psychology 
to fit the worker to the job. The first 
article appeared in the June 14 issue. 


U.S. industry may be heading for 
the day when everybody from the floor 
sweeper to the president will recognize 
himself in the series of pictures above. 

They show an employee sweating 
through one of the plethora of psy- 
chological tests that, theoretically, tell 
management how smart he is and in 
what things, whether he’s an extrovert 
or an introvert, how much further he 
can develop, whether he’s a leader or 
follower, or whether he can assemble 
big parts or little parts. 

e Green Fields—These_ tests have 
opened up a rich new field for the once 
academic science of psychology. 


82 


Aptitude tests, now as common as 
weeds, have long been accepted by in- 
dustry as valuable tools for personnel 
selection, training, and promotion. 
Thousands are published every year by 
such reputable companies as Psychologi- 
cal Corp., Science Research Associates, 
Inc., and Industrial Psychology, Inc. 
(BW—Jun.14'52,p102). 

In addition to these and the stand- 
ard general intelligence tests, industry 
is turning to more abstruse tests of 
personality. Management, some prac- 
titioners of industrial psychology claim, 
can gauge the temperament of its em- 
ployees, and in that way judge where 
thev can best dovetail into the organi- 
zation. From a worker’s interpretation 
of ink-blots (the Rorschach test) or 
what he writes about a series of pic- 
tures (the Thematic Apperception 


Test), management is told it can out 
guess the trial-and-error methods of the 
past. 

¢ Tests Unlimited—Th« 
sight. New psychological 
up almost every day 
Marian Kinget, a Belgian 
now at the University of Cl 
thored a book describing how 
analyze a person’s temperament from 
pictures which a subject sketches start- 
ing from a few scriscriggles on a piece 
of paper. 

Another is Activity 
developed by a Rhode Island industrial 
psychologist, Walter V. Clarke. It has 
won enthusiasts in a batch of big com 
panies. A person can take the test in 
10 min., it is claimed. The subject 
selects from a group of adjectives those 
which he thinks describes himself; and 


isn’t in 
vices bob 
Recently G. 
svchologist 
cago, au 


she can 


Vector Analysis 
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PUZZLE: 


a pipe that grows... but doesn’t 


change weight 


Heat a 100 foot length of steel pipe 
to 1000°F and it will expand 8.76 
inches . . . but its weight will re- 
main unchanged. 


If this pipe were part of a complete 
piping system and the expansion were 
crowded back into the system, the 
resulting strains would be destructive. 
To prevent this, the pipe must be al- 
lowed to rise and fall with the expan- 
sion and contraction. 


A unique type of hanger to support 
the pipe is needed. As the pipe moves 
up and down, the hangers must main- 
tain the same lift, because the pipe 
weighs just as much hot as it does 
cold. The Grinnell Constant-Support 
Pipe Hanger solves this tricky prob- 
lem. Like a tireless arm of steel, it 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Provid , Rhode Islaad ° 





pipe ond tube fittings om welding fittings ° 
Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves * 
industrial supplies 


engineered ‘pipe hangers ‘ond ‘supports 
pipe °* prefabricated piping * 
Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems . 


flexes as the pipe expands and con- 
tracts, yet its lift never varies. 


The solution to this complicated 
piping problem of thermal movement 
is typical of the extent to which 
Grinnell goes to provide the products, 
facilities and engineering experience 
to solve any piping problem. 


Coast-10-Coast Network of Branch Warehouses and Distributors 





Thermolier unit heaters 
plumbing and heating specialties 





* water works supplies 
Amco air conditioning systems 


OR rent tee RN NOE 


industrial spray finishing equipment 


engineered to your requirements 











Binks automatic spraying machine 
pays for itself in just one week! 


After making a thorough study, we helped a Chicago manufacturer of wash- 
ing machine tubs save 1800 pounds of costly porcelain enamel per 3-shift 
day by introducing automatic finishing equipment and lowering air pressures. 
Quality improved ...the savings paid for the new equipment in one week. 

This is the kind of economy that results when spray painting systems are 
properly specified and engineered. The spray application of paints and coat- 
ings is our business...has been for 50 years. During that time our Engineers 
have bumped into nearly every imaginable painting and coating problem... 
ranging from small manual operations to giant automatic set-ups...from 
applying the finest of product finishes to tar-like materials so thick you would 
never dream they could be sprayed. 

This vast experience is yours to draw on without cost or obligation. A 
Binks Engineer will gladly call at your plant to discuss ways and means to 
improve the finishes you are now getting...to speed up your production... 
to lower your finishing costs. Just drop a note to: Binks Manufacturing Co., 
3130-34 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Send for this valuable listing 

of products that have been successfully painted or 
coated with Binks engineered equipment. Iilustrates 
many of the finishing systems used. Just write address 
above for Bulletin 10. No obligation, of course. 








GUNS © SPRAY BOOTHS * MATERIAL TANKS * EXTRACTORS & ACCESSORIES 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. & CANADIAN CITIES « SEE YOUR cuassirie ee DIRECTORY 
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from the same group those which he 
believes other people would apply to 
him. A few minutes later the analyst 
can spell out the person’s temperament, 
relate it to the needs of a previously- 
analyzed job. Bachman Uxbridge Wor- 
sted Corp., for one, has been using it 
in all its hiring. 

Today it isn't unusual for companies 
to put second- or third-level executives 
through test batteries to find out what 
makes them tick. 

From all this it is apparent that grow- 
ing numbers of management men are 
looking to psychology to solve problems 
they’ve struggled with intuitively be 
fore. 

That raises a big question: Is man- 
agement merely embracing another fad. 
Or is there solid evidence that out of 
all the ferment will co 1 new tool 
for shaping management policies? 


1. Practical Results 


To the practical management man, 
there is a certain logic in using tests to 
find out what people can or can’t do. 

But the academician is very likely to 
raise his eyebrows at some of the ap- 
plied psychology that management has 
bought in its effort to boost output, cut 
turnover, or generally keep workers 
satisfied with their job 

he Encyclopedia Britannica says 
this about the field: “Applied psychol- 
ogy has suffered probably more than 
other applied sciences from the prac- 
tices of pretenders and charlatans.” 
¢ Still in Infancy—As a branch of ap- 
plied psychology, industrial psychology 
probably suffers as much as or more 
than the rest. One reason: Industry 
often is notably gullible about new 
tricks. 

But to the academician, the charla 
tans aren’t the main complaint in much 
of today’s industrial psychology. The 
experts have serious dot that any but 
a few psychological test methods, as 
applied to industry a been _re- 
searched thoroughly enough to be ac- 
cepted as scientific. 

Management is partly to blame. It 
spends far too little research, too 
often calls on psycholos ut of de 
spair to solve a p m that has 
stumped its other expé Take high 
turnover. Management iy find no 
solution, then order p logical test 
ing. If turnover droj lanagement is 
sold. Frequently it overboard 
Such scanty evidence of effectiveness is 
hardly scientific enough for the aca 
demic psychologist. 

Among the psychologists not in the 
industrial field, about t nly tests that 
are wholeheartedly ac | today with- 
out validation are th ficiency tests 
—those used mainly f lerical jobs. 
Beyond that, the ability of testing— 
whether by aptitude batteries, person- 
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ality tests, or the like—to predict an 
coplores's on-the-job performance is 
still highly suspect. 


ll. What Makes a Test? 


To earn the name, any test has to 
be reliable. That means scores of any 
group must show up much the same 
for the same individuals no matter how 
many times they take it. 

Once reliability is established, the 
big problem is to be certain you know 
what the test results show. In indus- 
trial psychology, management wants to 
know if the test will prove a person 
can do a certain job. This is where 
validity enters. That simply means 
this: How do you know that because 
a person scores high on a test for 
blockcounting that he will perform 
well on, say, assembling engine parts? 
¢ Shaky Ground—This is where many 
psychologists think the whole field is 
on shaky ground. They say an em- 
ployee may be perfectly just in asking: 
“So I can’t count blocks as fast as Joe. 
So what?” The academicians want a 
lot more research to prove that a high 
score on a test means anything when 
related to job performance. 

L. V. Surgent, assistant professor of 
industrial psychology at Co umbia Uni- 
versity, puts it this way: “It is probable 
that the day will come when thousands 
of sound validation studies will have 
been completed and published and 
when enough will be known to proceed 
without further research. For the pres- 
ent, however, the realistic executive will 
either buy statistical research on his 
own problem, or stay away from testing 
altogether. Aptitude tests when tailor- 
made can contribute substantially.” 

This doesn’t mean that tests can’t 
be useful. Many of them are. But even 
in tests accepted as valid enough for 
practical use, the margin of error can 
be great in predicting the success of a 
single individual. If from a group of 
100, you want to pick only five appli- 
cants for one job, tests can give a good 
guide. If the number to be hired is 75, 
chances of individual failures turning 
up are much greater. 


lil. Another Stumbling Block 


Running neck and neck with the 
task of gathering enough statistics to 
show that tests are valid is another big 
job for industrial psychology: to pin 
down some accurate measure of job 
performance. Without that, it is im- 
possible to say whether a test accu- 
rately predicts success at work. 

Where the job is routine and repe- 
titious, performance is fairly easy to 
measure. But many jobs can’t be 
measured by production or quality. 
However, up to now it is estimated 
that well over three-fourths of all 
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would have had di fferent 


frontiers to ay, in 


We'll always have our Daniel Boones—the 
men who have always had the courage to 
try something new—to do a better job. We 
have many in the metal working industry, 
men who build our planes, tanks, trucks and 
guns—some part of which of every one is 
machined with Wessonmetal. 


Wessonmetal cemented carbide 1s available 
in standard blade and insert form, in stand- 
ard or special grades for use on the most 
efficient metal working machines. 











WITHOUT 
BEARINGS 
WE ARE 
WITHOUT 


Uncle Sam is dead right. If it 
weren’t for anti-friction bearings he 
couldn’t run his country ... you 
couldn’t run your plant... your 
customers couldn’t use the equip- 
ment you make. . . modern civiliza- 
tion simply could not function. 


Because so much depends on 
bearings, much of industry has come 
to depend on the kind of quality 
Aetna builds into bearings. Proof 
of this lies in the fact that 80% of 
our business comes from foremost 
firms we have served for 20 or more 
of our 36 years. 


You, too, can count on Aetnas 
for the bearing quality needed to 
see the equipment you make or use 
through the shortage days ahead. 
Catalog and engineering counsel 
without obligation. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING CO, 


4600 Schubert Avenve * Chicago 39, Illinois 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PRECISION PARTS 


| 
| 





studies in personnel selection have 
used performance ratings—the subjec- 
tive judgment of superiors on a man’s 
work—to gauge job success. That is a 
method that’s far from being accurate 
or scientific. Yet it is often the only 
method psychologists have to measure 
whether their tests have been effective 
in picking the right person for the 
right job. 

¢ Few Guideposts—In higher level in- 
dustrial jobs, the problem is even 
greater. Industrial psychologists are 
still groping for the answer to such 
basic questions as: What are the traits 
of a good executive? Without the 


answer, it is obviously impossible to 
devise scientific tests to measure those 
traits. 

Even at the first-line supervisory 
level, there are few conclusive guide- 
posts for measuring performance. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), for instance, 
has spent months in research trying to 
pin down what makes a good supervisor. 

It’s because of this nebulous state 
of industrial psychology as it moves 
into the higher levels of management 
that the academicians caution against 
too much reliance on compata- 
tively new tool of management. It 
still needs a lot more basic research. 


this 


Diversification Plus 


By getting into the agricultural chemical field Deere & 
Co. is not only getting a new line but it's bolstering the farm- 


implement end of the business. 


Next to International Harvester Co., 
Deere & Co. is the country’s biggest 
manufacturer of farm iauplenaigie “Buk 
unlike other big producers such as I-H 
and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., it has 
never made anything But farm ma- 
chinery. 

Last week Deere took the big step. 
Stockholders O.K.’d a plant to go into 
agricultural chemicals. Deere will pro- 
duce ammonia, urea, and urea am- 
monia liquor. All these chemicals are 
used to restore nitrogen to the soil. 
¢ Sitting Pretty—There’s nothing un- 
usual in diversification. But by making 
agricultural chemicals, Deere puts itself 
in a peculiarly advantageous position. 

The company is getting into a field 
which will do two things: (1) provide 
a product to be used by its farm-ma- 
chinery customers; (2) strengthen these 
customers for farm implements by help- 
ing them preserve the fertility of soil 
on their farms. To Deere, fertile land 
means bigger sales of implements to 
work it and to harvest crops. 

e Growing Need—As Lloyd F. Ken- 
nedy, vice-president and treasurer, put 
it: “There is a shortage of commercial 
nitrogen. The company hopes to im- 
rove the supply for fertilizer (ammonia 
is also used for making explosives). By 
so doing, we feel that we will be serv- 
ing our customers. . . .” 

Kennedy says the problem of fer- 
tility is growing. One reason is that 
modern-day crops such as hybrid corn 
deplete the soil much faster than older 
types. That’s especially true of nitro- 
gen. Conceivably, soil depleted of nitro- 
en .could reduce the production of 
‘arm regions, such as cotton and to- 
bacco lands. This would cut heavily 
into Deere implement sales. 

Ideal Rptt-Ehvoie will build its $20- 
million plant in Pryor, Okla., right next 


to the Grand River Dam Authority’s 
steam plant’ (BW—May10’52,p158). 
There is an ample supply of natural 
gas and power there—the two raw ma- 
terials, besides air and water, needed 
to produce ammonia products. 

Even though this is a whole new field 
for Deere, it shouldn’t mean too many 
management headaches. For one thing, 
the company in recent years has de- 
centralized authority, giving branch and 
plant managers wide powers of decision. 
The company now has 16 plants, with 
headquarters in Moline, Ill., where six 
of the plants are located 
¢ Up in the Air—So far, management 
hasn’t decided whether the chemical 
business will be a division or wholly- 
owned subsidiary. Either way it will 
operate on a decentralized basis. 

On top of this, Deere decided from 
the beginning not to package products 
under its own name for wholesale or 
retail sale. Instead it will make the 
basic ingredients, sell them in bulk to 
the 40 or 50 large compounders of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Thus no special or 
elaborate sales or marketing organiza- 
tion will be necessary, always a prob- 
lem when you start to diveysify. 
¢ An Easy Time—Deere thiriks it won’t 
have trouble selling what it produces 
from the 300-man Pryor plant. There 
is the general shortage of ammonia. In 
addition, only a small number of com- 
panies are making the relatively new but 
growing product urea. It is a nitrogen- 
ous compound synthesized from am- 
monia and carbon dioxide 

Deere’s decision to diversify appar- 
ently had little to do with present 
trends in farm implement sales. Volume 
for the year ended last October was 
$433-million. This year farm imple- 
ments generally have been behind 
1951, but Deere’s second-quarter vol- 
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is a self-threading needle 
like a jel engine ? 


i. APPEARANCE and purpose they are poles apart— 
the tiny self-threading sewing machine needle 
... and the mighty engine of the space-eating jet. 


Yet manufacturers of trouble-saving needles and high-powered 
engines are faced with the same basic question— 

how best to join one piece of metal 

to another quickly, permanently. 


The answer in each case is provided by the hard-to-believe versatility 
of resistance welding . . . a single, microscopic weld 

on the needle . . . rugged welds by the thousands to harness 

the tremendous forces of the jet engine. 


Key to economical, high-speed mass production in many industries, 
resistance welding helps turn out tiny electronic tubes 

and 10-ton trailers . . . metal furniture, the farmer’s plow... 
bazooka shells, cuff links, your automobile, 

even streamlined railroad trains. 


Ever-spreading use of resistance welding during the past 25 years 
has been spurred by Mallory development and production 

of an amazing array of special “tools of the trade”... 

new alloys and metals. . . dies and electrodes, both large and small, 
all of which have made possible stronger, more uniform, 

more economical welds. 


Costs come down—product usefulness goes up—everybody benefits 
from such engineering development and precision production. 

It is a type of work Mallory is particularly well-equipped to handle 
not only in metallurgy but in electrochemistry and electronics as well. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. inc. INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 
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TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PRE-FABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC HOISTS 





as for YOU.... 





‘Sa nz 
7. Pm » 


OL STABILIZERS 





a great hand 
at cutting costs | 


Here begins the cost of the things you make and the things you 
buy . . . here, in the open pit, where raw materials are wrested 
from the earth. Today they’re gulped up tons at a time... by 
huge electric shovels . . . all at the touch of a button and the 
flick of a switch! This fast, efficient digging owes much to the 
many P&H improvements in shovel design. In Mining, as in all 
of industry, the way to bring costs down is clear — let P&H 
give you a hand. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GENTLE GIANTS! For all their massive size and 
strength, P&H Electric Shovels work with a gentle 
touch. Power reacts up or down with unbelievable 
smoothness .. . there are no steps to go through. 
Even the strains of hoisting are cushioned away — 
by P&H MAGNETORQUE,* an amazing device 
that eliminates friction entirely. These and many 
other P&H developments have shown the way to 
steadier digging at lower costs — made P&H the 
repeat order favorite! 

*T.M. of Harnischfeger Corporation for electro-magnetic type clutch. 


J 
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WELDING EQUIPMENT 


OVERHEAD CRANES 








Just today, this man’s wife has learned from the doctor 
that her husband is going to be laid up for a long, long ume. 
The fractures he suffered in a car crash six months ago aren’t 
knitting properly, and bone grafts must be made. Since he is a 
key man in his firm—the sales manager, in fact—his wife feels 
that his associates ought to know what the doctor has said. 


She’s telephoning the office now . . . 


At the office, the president gets the 


knows now, since his sales force has had little direction for six 


mad news, He 
months, that he will have to hire a new sales manager right 
away. But what about the disabled man whose worried wife 
is on the phone right now? Can they afford to continue his 
salary and pay for two sales managers? Or must they stop the 


pay that the disabled man and his family live or 


Through Travelers Business Accident insurance, you can make sure that you'll never 


have to face a crisis like this in your business. 


Telephone your Travelers agent or broker. Ask him to stop by and tell you about 


the low cost of this protection for your key men. Under a Travelers Business Accident 


insurance plan, they are assured that medical expenses will be paid and a weekly 


income provided in case of disability resulting from an accident. Should the injury 


result in permanent total disability, they are guaranteed an income for life. 


One visit with your Travelers man will bring you full details of the plan and its cost. 


tweoer Lhe Lravelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company ,Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the ring public in 


the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 





ume was $116-million, compared with 
$129-million in 1950 and $108-million 
in 1949. That makes it below 1951, 
but above the two previous years. 

Though Deere is diversifying prod- 
uct-wise, management isn’t. The com- 
pany has largely been in the family 
ever since John Deere founded it in 
1837 to make steel plows. The present 
top man is Col. Charles Deere Wiman, 
a great grandson of the founder. The 
Deere family still has a large stockhold- 
ing, though by no means control. But 
it’s a tradition to have a member of 
the Deere family as president, if pos- 
sible. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





International Harvester Co. has opened 
its new $600,000 industrial education 
building in Chicago. It houses Har- 
vester’s central school for all the com- 
pany’s education and training activities. 
In the past six years, more than 15,000 
employees, dealers, and Harvester-con- 
nected students from 20 foreign, coun: 
tries have attended. 

° 
Two top men of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report have set up 
business together in New York and 
Washington as consultants in public 
relations and government research, now 
that the committee has finally sus 
pended its activities (BW—Jul.15°52, 
p48). Charles B. Coates, vice-chairman, 
and Robert L. L. McCormick, research 
director, will operate as Coates & Mc- 
Cormick, Inc. 

° 
One out of six companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange have given 
stock options to executives since the 
1950 tax law change made them attrac- 
tive as capital gains. This was reported 
by Arch Patton, executive incentive 
specialist for McKinsey & Co., manage- 
ment consultants. 


e 
New president of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management is Ed- 
ward W. Jochim, general manager of 
the Chicago plant of Personal Products 
Corp., subsidiary of Johnson & John- 
son. 
. 

Charitable foundations to handle com- 
pany donations have been formed by 
two more corporations (BW—Jan.12’52, 
p66). They are the Leeds & Northrup 
Foundation, for Leeds & Northrup Co., 
and Food Fair Stores Foundation, set 
up by Food Fair Stores, Inc. Leeds & 
Northrup says its foundation will keep 
company donations on a steady plane 
during good and bad years. Food Fair 
feels 2 canal has to give more, thinks 
the foundations idea is the best way to 
de it. 
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FLOOR PLAN where the 40 factory employees must walk an 
average of 110 feet to reach the one existing water cooler. 


In this typical small plant — 


One More G-E Water Cooler 
Can Save $256 Annually 


@ Now you can check your own drinking water facilities with the © 
new G-E Work Center Plan for Water Cooler Placement 


Long walks to drinking water can 
become surprisi expensive when 
viewed in terms of all your employees 
over a full year. In the above example, 
the extra steps would cost more yearly 
than the installation of one additional 
General Electric Water Cooler. 


ANGLE-STREAM, NON.- ATTRACTIVE, 
SQUIRT BUBBLER—Avoids water 


dripping beck. Non-squirt nozzle. 


MODERN 
ING—New slim lines and cool- 
green wrinkle finish, Fitsanywhere. trols 


See for yourself how much the pur- 
chase of one or more coolers for your 
business will cut wasted man-hours 
and increase employee productivity. 
Fill the coupon below for a free copy 
of the booklet, “G-E Work Center 
Plan for Water Cooler Placement.” 


STYt- SASY-ACCESS INTERIOR~ 
Front panel ag Age eee . Con- 





You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


EE SS SS LT TT SS 


Dh pepererged poe mpg 


AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


j GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SECTION BW-5 





Be 
COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE 


STATE 








PENNIES OR LIVES 


One inferior fitting . . . a sudden failure 
. « « and a workman is maimed or killed. 
This can happen in your business if you try 
to skimp on quality in wire rope fittings. And 
it will cost you plenty in higher insurance 
rates, compensation, lost time and damages. 

That's why blue-chip companies all over 
the U. S. insist on Laughlin wire rope and 
chain fittings. Drop®forged for strength, 
designed to give an extra margin of working 
safety on every job, Laughlin fittings are a 
sound investment on original equipment and 
your best protection on every replacement. 

Look for the trademark—for safety’s sake. 


Comprebensive Catalog No. 150 is free. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
317 FORE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 


timc OF WIRE 
ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


SWITCH to production of cargo planes just after the government curtailed output of 
trainer planes in 1943 helped Fairchild keep out of the red. 


FACTORIES “taRp 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


DEVELOPMENT of the C-119H—a larger, improved version of the C-119—puts Fairchild 
still further ahead in the troop-carrying and military-cargo field. 
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PRESIDENT Richard S. Boutelle’s contract fof the Flying Boxcar read “all wood.” 
But as wood got scarce, he began to substitute more and more aluminum until . . . 


. . « finished plane had wood in pilot's seat only. 


As a result, Fairchild kept its contract 


for C-82 cargo planes when the Air Corps canceled other wooden-plane orders. 


FAIRCHILD’S BOUTELLE |S 


Banking on Flying Boxcars 


In the very middle of World War II, 
when most of the aircraft industry was 
rolling in orders, Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. missed a beat. The gov- 
ernment suddenly cut back its orders 
for trainer planes. Fairchild, which had 
specialized in trainers, found its sales 
and production dropping alarmingly. 

But Richard S. Boutelle—then vice- 
president and general manager of the 
aircraft division—had an ace up his 
sleeve. That ace set Fairchild up for a 
period of postwar growth that a lot of 
other aircraft companies have envied. 

When the trainer cutback came 
through, Fairchild hastily concentrated 
on the development of military cargo 
planes. As a result of that concentra- 
tion, employment in Fairchild’s air- 
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craft division is now above the 1943 
World War II peak, and is rising 
steadily. Net income in 1950 was 69% 
above the 1943 World War II peak. It 
dropped last year—despite auth larger 
gross—but it was still 22% ahead of 
1943. 

¢ Fairchild’s Answer—Boutelle’s “ace” 
was a completely new"type of plane— 
the first plane designed specifically for 
transportation of troops and military 
cargo. 

Development of this plane, the C-82, 
and construction of the first prototype, 
had been going on through 1942 and 
1943, but the first production model 
wasn’t delivered to the Air Force until 
May, 1945. 

But from then on, things moved 





from the oil fields — 
a revolutionary 
valve design... 


SiVsVatay, earn : 
SU ee 


S 





all industry 


The remarkable Cameron Non-Lubricated 
Lift Plug Valve combines all of the advan- 
tages of gate and plug valves without re- 
taining the disadvantages of either type. In 
addition, the seat which is not attached to 
the valve body, being a separate member, 
utilizes pressure forces to improve the seal 
and eliminate the effects of body distortion; 
Non-Lubrication—easy operation and a tight 
seal are assured without the aid of grease, 
o particularly desirable feature in industries 
where cleanli is tial; and an in- 
genious operating mechanism which, for 
the first time, makes practical use of the 
lift-turn-reseat operating principle. 

Offered first for highly corrosive acid 
and extreme pressures in oil industry serv- 
vice, the Cameron Non-Lubricated Lift Plug 
Valve is now in heavy demand because of 
its low maintenance and fine performance 
in all industrial services. 





Cameron tron Works, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1212 Houston, Texas 
Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 





VIKING TRUCK PUMP UNLOADS 30,000 
POUNDS OF 140° SYRUP IN 20 MINUTES 


With Viking -equipped trailer tank 
trucks, Quality Milk Service, Inc., 
Burlington, Wisconsin unloads liquid 
cargoes in 20 to 60 minutes, depend- 
ing .upon viscosity and unloading 
conditions. These include such liquids 
as milk, milk products, corn syrup, liquid sugar, fruit juices, corn oil, FAIRCHILD’S publicity department uses 
salad oil, edible fats, molasses, spring water, etc. Temperatures are often a pun to promote the Flying Boxcar. 
as high as 180°F. Even with this severe service, no pump maintenance 


work has been required since installing VIKINGS three years ago. faster. By December +5, a total of 


, nine production airpla vere deliv- 

S Vikings are ideally adapted to most pumping problems. For ad- ered. By April, 194¢ juction was 
up to eight a month 

Since then, the ilized cargo 


Dy } lane has become an integral part of 
Pa *Y uv i K l N G P U M Pp Cc Oo M PA N Y it Force tactical plat g Aud out- 
CEDAR FALLS. IOWA put of the C-82 and its successor, the 
THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY t+ ky has sae ned Same ne 
-OZS were delivered Deror that mode 
was discontinued. From Mar. 28, 
1949, when the first is delivered, 
through last week, Fa ld has pro- 
duced 370 C-119s. A Fairchild is 
one of the few companies in the air 
frame industry that ha t dipped into 
red ink even once since ft war. 


Ge ~ ay ditional information, write for bulletin series 52S today! 


oe |. From Camera to Plane 
Steering ae automobile in ni : ios he ate The fact that Faircl producing 
with * ix not hard work—but : i airplanes at all is rea in cident. 
ep. helper there is even less effort ee, Sherman M. Fairchild rinal interest 
and less fatigue for the driver. - “tae was in aerial photogray id in 1920 


A vast number of interrelated developments are nec- ee = formed og a \erial ae 

‘ ape | orp. (now Fairchild ‘ era WwW in 

ating reality. Mie metticpettiee Wee tapra- ; ae Corp ) to de ind manu- 
Samestid A een facture a good acrial 

a er ustomers’ require- By 1925 he had what figured was 

ments a better, more productive way of creating a good camera, but h In’t find a 

new products—such as hydraulic steering. plane that he thought t justice. 


So he set up a subsidia oration to 
develop aircraft bette: t for acrial 
photography. To wide rket, this 


= subsidiary started pro g personal 
| planes for the general t, and also 
ICROMATIC | went into the manufact f airplane 
\ LE Hone ‘ engines. 
(orporation Nis By the mid-30s, tl il camera 


part of the business was f profitable. 
But the aircraft and livisions 
sabe soir , were consistently losing mev. So, 
mouston. texas late in 1936, the stock! rs decided 
to separate the unproht plane and 
engine interests of the pany from 
the profitable camera rial survey 
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Steel guinea pig about_to have a breakdown 


@ We've come a long way toward licking the No. 1 
enemy of steel—corrosion. 

At United States Steel, for example, we’ve learned 
a lot through exposure tests, equipment service 
trials, accelerated laboratory tests, and the like. 
But there’s just one way to be sure which grade 
of steel will give the longest service per dollar of 
cost on any given job: try it under actual operating 
conditions. 

That’s where the steel “guinea pigs’ come in. 
Those expendable corrosion test racks are made up 
from a dozen or more different grades of steel 
separated by porcelain insulators that prevent gal- 
vanic action. We actually put the “guinea pigs’ 
right into the operating equipment that contains 
corrosive liquids or gases. Then, when the steel 
specimens have been exposed to the service 
conditions for predetermined periods of 
time, we remove the guinea pigs, send 
them to the laboratory and determine the 


most economical steel for that particular service. 
To our way of thinking, this is the most accurate 
way to decide what grade of steel is the best buy 
for a particular installation. 


Actual on-the-job corrosion tests like these have 
saved many thousands of dollars for refineries, tex- 
tile and paper mills, food processing plants and 
other manufacturers to whom corrosion is an ex- 
pensive headache. For these users, the cost of 
steel replacement has been lowered; and our cus- 
tomers have had fewer hours of lost production 
time due to corrosive failure. 

This guinea pig test is typical of the many and 
varied research projects sponsored by United States 
Steel to help you get the most out of the steel you 
use. We invite you to make use of our facilities to 

help solve any problem you may have involv- 
ing the more efficient use of steel. Simply 
write to United States Steel, Room 2803Q, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 











STEELCASE 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


%6 


If you see 
the dealer who features 


The picture shows a portion 
of an office that is completely 
equipped with Steelcase fur- 
niture. Your Steelcase dealer 
ean translate that picture into 
benefits for you. He can show 
you how Steelcase saves val- 
uable floor space, speeds up 
work flow, increases efficiency 
and improves morale. Steel- 
case is more than a name— 
it’s a principle of efficient en- 
gineering. Interchangeable, 
standardized parts provide 
complete flexibility to chang- 
ing work requirements. Beau- 
tiful, modern colors and fin- 
ishes make surroundings more 
attractive. Everything is de- 
signed for comfort and con- 
venience. Your Steelcase deal- 
er is an expert on economical 
office engineering. See him! 
Now! 


2 Look for your Steelcase 
dealer in the classified 
section of your 
telephone directory. 


— i e325 = 


Business Hquiprnenr 


For new ideas in 
office planning, write for 
“Tooling Up Your Office’’ 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





”... Boutelle worked closely 

with the Air Corps and the 

Ground Forces .. .” 
FAIRCHILD starts on p. 92 


interests. Since then, the Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp. has been an 
entirely separate and independent com- 
pany. 

For a while, the new plane corpora- 

tion continued to lose money. But in 
1939, a Fairchild trainer won an Air 
Corps competition and a $1.6-million 
production contract. And the company 
started an unbroken succession of profit- 
able years. 
e New Faces—When the original cor- 
poration was split up in 1936, Fairchild 
put someone else in charge of the 
camera corporation and took over active 
management of the plane company 
himself. 

But Fairchild himself has always been 
more interested in the development and 
promotion of products and corporations 
than he has in the day-to-day manage- 
ment of any one operation. And Smith, 
Barney & Co., which loaned Fairchild 
money for expansion in 1939, wasn’t 
too happy about the corporation being 
run as a one-man show. As a result, 
Fairchild went out looking for an ex- 
ecutive assistant. 

The man he finally found was J. 
Carlton Ward, who had just left a job 
as vice-president of United Aircraft in 
charge of the Pratt & Whitnev division. 
Ward took over as president in mid- 
1940, and Fairchild moved up to chair- 
inan of the board 

Early in 1941 the company obtained 
the release of Major Richard S. Bou- 
telle, then serving in the Plans Division 
of the office of the Chief of the Air 
Corps. It installed him as assistant to 
F. A. Galligan, vice-president of the 
corporation and general manager of the 
aviation division at Hagerstown, Md. 
Three months later, Galligan died, and 
Boutelle stepped into his boots. 


ll. On the Way 


All this time, the company was ex- 
panding rapidly. When it got the first 
trainer contract in 1939, the aircraft 
division had only a small plant in 
Hagerstown, with about 150 employees. 
Under the government’s Emergency 
Plant Facilities program, it added three 
new buildings. Employment rose to a 
high of 8,250 in 1943. 

Production of training planes reached 
its peak in mid-1943, then tapered off. 
In April, 1944, Fairchild delivered the 
last one—the 5,048th—to the Air Corps. 
But by this time, the company was well 
advanced on its plans for the C-82 Fly- 
ing Boxcar. Originally, the new plane 


was scheduled to be all-wood. But wood 
was getting scarce; and aluminum was 
getting easier. So Boutelle began to 
substitute—to the point where he told 
Sherman Fairchild one day that this 
“all-wood” plane might have a little 
wood in the pilots’ seats 

¢ Lucky Break—That turned out to be 
a good thing. The Air Corps, disillu- 
sioned with wooden planes, canceled all 
contracts for them. Fairchild, on show 
ing that it really had a metal plane, 
kept its contract. 

The first production C-82 wasn’t de- 
livered until after VE-day. Yet the con- 
tract was not canceled. That was 
largely due to the fact that Boutelle 
had worked closely with both the Air 
Corps and the Army Ground Forces, to 
find out exactly what the military 
wanted. The same philosophy guided 
the development of the C-82’s suc- 
cessor, the fo faster C-19. 
¢ New Models—The same philosophy 
also guided the company in the design 
of its two newest planes—the C-119H, 
unveiled last month, and the XC-120. 
The 119H (picture, page 92) is a larger, 
improved version of the 119. It has a 
33% longer range, and needs 25% less 
runway to land than its older brother, 
which makes it ideal for operations 
close to the front line And it carries 
all its gasoline in external tanks slung 
under the wings, which makes it far 
less susceptible to fire 

The XC-120 is 
type of plane—a flying 
detachable cargo pod 
designed to allow th 
both ends, which p 
unloading from eith« 
the 120, Fairchild o designed 
what it calls a “road od” —a cargo 
compartment on wh hich can be 
hooked onto a truck-t ind hauled 
off down the highwa 
¢ Internal Strife—W ard did a good job 
with the company after he took over 
Nevertheless, he and S nan Fairchild 
soon found they didn’t get along too 
well. Eventually Fa had to de- 
cide whether to let th ided author 
ity and constant arg ts go on, or 
to Iet the company tinue under a 
single authority even though he dis 
agreed with it. He the latter 
course, and late in | resigned as a 
director. 

The peace lasted les 
Early in 1949, the | 
of directors voted W 1 long-term 
emplovment contract high salary 
plus a $32,500 pensi for life. Sher 
man Fairchild, who had kept the 100,- 
000-odd shares which made him by far 
the company’s largest stockholder, 
jumped right back in with both feet, 
and a bitter proxy battle ensued. Bou- 
telle and Arthur F. Flood, then con- 
troller of the aircraft division, sided 
with Fairchild, and, though Ward 


npletely new 
elage with a 
fuselage was 
| to open at 
loading or 
l'o go with 


n three years. 
rchild board 
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couldn’t fire them, he barred them from 
the plant. 

When the smoke cleared, the Fair- 
child group had won by 2 to 1. Ward 
and his directors were out. Flood was 
controller and vice-president (today 
executive vice-president). Boutelle was 
president. 





lll. Korea—and Expansion 


When the Korean war broke out, 
Boutelle was ready for it. There was 
room to increase output at Hagerstown. 
And he had plans all drawn up to take 
over the idle war-surplus Douglas 
bomber plant in Chicago and convert it 
to manufacture of C-119s. All in all, 
he could triple production if he had to. 

It didn't. work out that way. On KEEPS GOOD COMPANY 
Dec. 3, 1950, Henry J. Kaiser arrived 
at Hagerstown and informed Boutelle eee iN A FORT WAYNE CONTAINER! 
that he had been chosen to build 119s 
at Willow Run. Boutelle objected, but 
got nowhere. The Air Force told him Blue chips of the industrial world, Who’s Who in 
not only that Kaiser had the contract, 
but that Hagerstown output would not 
be bean and that Kaiser would throughout the world. More and more discriminating shippers of 
eventually be turning out more 119s 
than Fairchild itself. 

The 119 had been developed under service. Big shippers and little shippers, they all get premium 
an Air Force contract, and the Air Force 
had a right to choose any manufacturer 
it wanted. So Boutelle gave in, and fabricated, each a product of craftsmanship proved through 
agreed to Re Kaiser all the technical 
assistance he needed to get into the 
aircraft business. containers. Join the growing number of shippers who demand the 
¢ Rebellion—Three months later, Kai- ease 
ser announced the purchase of a con- ‘ 
trolling interest in Chase Aircraft Co., for safe, dependable, economical transportation of their products. 
maker of a competing cargo, the C-123. 
Boutelle stormed down to Washing- 
ton to say that he was damned if he and you keep company with the best. 
would teach his competition the know- 
how of producing aircraft. 

The Air Force got the point. It told 
Boutelle that it would let Kaiser com- CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
plete his contract for 119s (190 of i ; ‘ oe oe nee te 
them), but would not give him any CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 
more. It gave Boutelle the go-ahead on 
the Chicago plant. And it approved a 
$7-million expansion at Hagerstown. 

Fairchild spent a good bit of time 
and government money preparing the 


Chicago plant. When the stretchout | GENERAL OFFICES* FORT WAYNE 1. INDIANA 


became official government policy last 
January, the Chicago plant was an early 
lh Bain 











Shipping . . . Fort Wayne corrugated containers carry their names 
famous products are turning to Fort Wayne for full time, on time 
protection . . . corrugated containers precision designed, expertly 

44 straight years of specialized container making —Fort Wayne 

. . Shippers who year in.and year out use Fort Wayne containers 


Add your name to Fort Wayne's roster of blue ribbon customers— 


casualty. The Hagerstown deal was not 
hit, and should be completed by the 
end of this year. Plante: Sales Offices: 
Rochester, New York Chicago, Ill. 
nt “ Chicago, Illinois Jackson, Mich. 
IV. Many Irons in Fire Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Buffalo, N.Y. 
i eer Hartford City, Indiana Jamestown, N.Y. 
The aircraft division at Hagerstown Wilt: NewYork, N.Y. 
is only a part of the over-all Fairchild Rochester, N.Y. 
organization—although it produces 
about two-thirds of the income. 


— 


Vincennes, Indiana Syracuse, N. Y. : 
; Utica, N.Y. 
: 3 ypiliate. Akron, Ohio Lima, Ohio Washington, Ind. 
Most important of the smaller di- Southern Paperboard Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
visions is the engine division. Perhaps Corporation Cleveland, Ohio —Indsanapolis, Ind. York, Penna. 


its biggest job today is subcontract work Port Wentworth, Georgia Dayton, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis, 


on the General Electric J-47 jet a 
Its own J-44, a smaller jet, with about 
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Modified Polystyrene 
=Koppers MC 401— 
bridges the gap! 














KOPPERS 
REGULAR MC 401 HIGH IMPACT 
POLYSTYRENE PLASTIC 


Men have long wanted a thermoplastic which combines the 





toughness and shock resistance of “high impact’’ polystyrenes 

with the desirable characteristics of regular polystyrene. Koppers 
Modified Polystyrene MC 401 was developed to satisfy this need, and 
initial applications of this new Modified Polystyrene are being received 
enthusiastically. 

Good shock resistance, toughness and finish suggest Koppers MC 401 
for toys, refrigerator parts, household appliances and housewares as well 
as for battery cases and a wide variety of packaging applications. It is 
available in standard and special opaque colors. 

Koppers MC 401 may be either injection-molded or extruded, and its 
molding characteristics, like its physical properties, combine the qualities 
of both regular and shock resistant polystyrenes. 

Write for free Bulletin C-2-161-T which details molding characteris- 
tics, physical and chemical properties and other information about Kop- 
pers Modified Polystyrene MC 401. This bulletin also contains informa- 
tion about Koppers Modified Polystyrenes MC 185 and MC 301. Koppers 
technical staff is anxious to help you develop new product applications 
for all Koppers Plastics. Phone, write or wire, and a Koppers representa- 
tive will gladly call to discuss your problem. 


Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 
and Many Better Products Possible. 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-72, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago * Detroit - Los Angeles 











“... Fairchild didn’t get the 
contract. GE was chosen 
instead .. .” 

FAIRCHILD starts on p. 92 


1,000 Ib. thrust, it is now producing as 
a powerplant for guided missiles. When 
military demand lets up, Fairchild plans 
to develop this engine as a special take- 
off boost for commercial airliners. The 
engine division also handles Fairchild’s 
Al-Fin process—a patented method of 
bonding aluminum molecularly to fer- 
rous metals. 

Other divisions include the guided 
missile division, which is turning out a 
ground-to-air missile for all three serv 
ices, and the Stratos division, which 
makes pressurizing and air-conditioning 
equipment for both military and com- 
mercial planes. 

e Atomic Energy Blowup—Up to two 
years ago, Fairchild had another divi- 
sion. But this NEPA division (Nuclear 
Energy for the Propulsion of Aircraft), 
is now defunct. Here hat happened: 

In 1945, when information on atomic 
energ\ first became public property, 
Ward got interested in its possibilities 
for powering planes. He asked the gov- 
ernment to let Fairchild look into it. 
But the Atomic Energy Commission 
preferred a cautious approach to civilian 
uses. And the Navy wanted all efforts 
directed to an atomic bmarine. 

Ward and the Air Force got the con 
tract through. But it had no priority 
whatever on atomic personnel. Fair 
child was strictly fort n to raid 
other atomic projects for experienced 
men. 

Despite these handicaps, | uirchild 
did the job. It filed a report saying, in 
effect: “This definite! woks feasible. 
Now let us go ahead with a larger con 
tract, to design a pilot model of an 
atomic aircraft engin This was 
something the Air | yuldn’t do 
alone. It had to get yroval of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff a AEC. There 
the thing stalled for m than a year. 

In 1950, the project was approved. 
But Fairchild didn’t t the contract 
General Electric wa 1 instead to 
handle the next stage of NEPA devel- 
opment. 

e Clear Sailing—Since NPA was on a 
strictly nonprofit ba ilthough 
a blow to Fairchild didn’t af- 
fect its pocketbook 

On the future—and f the pocket 
book angle—Boutelle sanguine 
He feels Fairchild is sitt prettv, with 
its cargo planes—which have a big 
peacetime potential it ngines, and 
its guided missiles. In addition, Fair- 
child last week signed 1 agreement 
with Fokker Aircraft Corp. of Amster- 
dam, Holland, to build S-14 jet trainers. 
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KEEP 
PRODUCTION 
ROLLING 


UE Motors are designed for stamina, engineered 
for long, dependable service, carefully tested and 
balanced for precision performance. 


What's more, you can select a size and type of Century Motor 
that’s exactly right for your particular job. They're built 
in sizes from Ye to 400 h.p.— to meet all kinds of atmospheric 
or plant operating conditions. 


Why settle for less than a Century, when you specify your next 
electric motor? 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 PINE STREET ° LOUIS M 


OFFICES AND STOCK POINTS IN PRINCEPAL CITIES 





YOUNG AND OLD men and ideas work together in a fast-moving, far-reaching union. It’s . 


IAM: A Giant Still Growing 


This is the third in a series of ap- 
praisals of major American unions. 


On a seven-story building at 9th St. 
and Mt. Vernon Pl. in Washington 
there’s a colored neon sign worked into 
a huge calipers and square. Barkers in 
the rubberneck buses full of tourists 
have been known to identify the place 
as headquarters for some mystical Ma- 
sonic order. They’re dead wrong. It’s 
the home office of the fourth largest 
labor union in America, the Inter- 


national Assn. of Machinists (AFL). 
The trade-fraternity symbols hark 
back to a time when secrecy was a 
requisite for union survival. Then, a 
local union was a “lodge,” and “lodge” 
it remains in the IAM, though today 
the Machinists are one of the most 
modern-minded of U.S. unions. 


1. Power in Many Fields 


Machinists are employed in every 
metal-working industry. IAM claims 


it’s the largest union in machine tools, 
business machines, aircraft, auto repair 
shops, airlines, printing-press produc 
tion, and the civilian end of the gov 
exnment. It’s still one of the major 
unions in the industry where it got its 
start—the railroads. IAM has contracts 
covering shop employ with every 
Class I road in America except the 
Pennsylvania. 
e Aircraft—Biggest of 
day, however, is aircraft 
of Labor Statistics ently reported 
that nearly 70% of all aircraft workers 
belong to IAM. Out of the union’s 
total membership of 750,000-plus, 271,- 
000 are aircraft worker 

Among the major plane producers 
under IAM contract are Boeing, Lock- 
heed, and Consolidated Vultee. Even 
where IAM isn’t the dominant group, 
it frequently has cont of the key 
workers in a plant. 

At General Electric 
in Lockland, Ohio, CIO 
Workers—IAM’s chief rival in aircraft— 
has some 3,000 production workers. 
IAM has about 800 maintenance ma- 
chinists and toolroom emplovees. Both 
unions have contract putes at the 
same time, and both take strike votes. 

After long and fruitless negotiations 
and mediation sessions, IAM called its 


its fields to- 
The Bureau 


t engine plant 
United Auto 
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/  CHRYSLER-BUILT 
. INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 
ge ARE THE SOURCE OF 
POWER FOR: 
, Ditching Machines 


Cranes 

Truck Mixers 
Shovels 
Loaders 
Yarders 


... Of all this) == 


Seoop Tractors 
Air Compressors 
Hoists 
Derricks 
@ Pumps 
2 U | m & ni t | Generators 
* Conveyors 
Tackle Blocks 
Winches 
Tractors 
Combines 
Gang Mowers 
Spreaders 
Irrigation Equipment 
Orchard Sprayers 
Hay Choppers 
Pumps 
Feed Mills 
Sprinklers 
Locomotives 
Motor Coaches 
Drilling Equipment 
Air Conditioning 
Equipment 
Pulp Machines 
Fire Pumps 
Street Flushers 
Snow Plows 
Oil Well Pumps 
and Drillers 


ag CHRYSLER * 


Original equipment manufacturers the nation over Industrial Bey gines 


install Chrysler Industrial Engines in their equipment 
because Chrysler-built means better performance... 
rugged dependability ... trouble-free operation... is 
longer operating life, service everywhere. age 





4. 4. a 
Xe 
and famed Chrysler engineering have produced an "4 ~*~ 
industrial engine capable of sustained high speeds f q 


with less wear . . . an engine that costs less to operate, 
less to maintain. 


Continuous Chrysler research in higher alloy steels 


A letter of inquiry will bring you a qualified Chrysler 
engineer. Address: Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 











AY en te 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


OGY MnO GUYS ed 


. +. an important consideration for companies 
with plants or offices in several states, or 
with employees who travel. 


One of the many reasons leading companies are placing their 
Group Insurance coverages with New York Life is the 
prompt, efficient service this company is able to render—not 
only in the installation and administration of group plans but 
also in the payment of benefits. 


Such on-the-spot service is possible only because 
New York Life maintains a large full-time staff of 
salaried men who specialize in Group Insurance 
service throughout the United States and Canada. 


Whether your company is small or large—employs 25 people 
or 25,000—is located in one city or has branches in a hundred 
—New York Life can help you work out a Group Insurance 
Plan that is designed to fit your exact needs and specifications. 
New York Life offers a complete line of group coverages—all 
modern, flexible and providing liberal employee benefits at 


low cost. 


If your company is considering new Group Insurance or the 
revision of an existing employee benefit plan, it will pay you to 
consider New York Life. Your New York Life agent or your 
broker will be glad to give you the facts. 


A 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED 


IN 


NEW YORK LIFE 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


1845 





men out, and the plant 
shut down even thoug 


called a strike. Gl 
injunction against th« 
plant reopened. This 
and the company ar¢ 
settle the dispute. 


The GE case is a tyy 


a major source of 


ship is on a plantwid 


shop and maintenanc« 
tically all metal-workin 


IAM members. 
¢ Wheel Horses—Ni 


long without them. Th 
ists—the men who mak 


metal the way a carp 
jects from wood—ar< 


the union, and have be: 


They number about 
membership today 
Ihe other half of it 
production, technic 
workers in plants wl 


everybody. At Boeing 


instance, the 40 nurs« 
medical department a1 
¢ Not Type—Clearly, 


pigeonholed as either 


dustrial union. It illust 


less now is the old 


union fight which split 


movement. 

The men who foun 
ago were railroad 
highly-skilled craftsn 
union’s jurisdiction 
thing involving met 
lately even into metal 
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claims on machinist 
machine repairs. 

As a result, IAM 
of jurisdictional line 
every industry imag 
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in automobiles, [AM 
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in air handling 





American Blower Heating and 
Ventilating Unit. Complete range 
of sizes. Capacities from 1000 to 
15,000 cfm and 45,000 to 976,000 
BTU/hr. 


That delightfully fresh, pleasant atmosphere which 
works wonders for employee morale, working and 
selling conditions, is assured when American Blower 
Heating and Ventilating Units are installed. 

These dependable units, with slow-speed cen- 
trifugal fans, are available in a wide range of sizes 
for wall, horizontal, inverted and floor installation. 
Each fan housing is equipped with Aileron control. 
Humidifiers, face and by-pass dampers, filter boxes 
and mixing boxes are available. 

Investigate these efficient Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Units now. Call your nearest American Blower 
Branch Office for data. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division ot Amemcay Ravaror & Standard Savitary comroranon 


am 
ff x ae 8. 


AMERICAN & BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Experts Use X-Rays— 
to be Certain about Tinplate! 


etary which forms the strong, safe packages for 
canned foods—is steel sheet coated thinly with tin. 

To make sure the tin coating covers every square inch of 
the tinplate smoothly, J&L Research Laboratories developed 
and patented an X-ray Tin Thickness Gauge. 

lhe men shown here are operating the latest model of the 
gauge in a laboratory. This is a highly accurate gauge that 
can measure quickly with X-rays the thickness of the tin 
on sample tinplate sheets taken from any of the production 
lines, electrolytic or hot-dip, at J&L’s Aliquippa, Pa., plant. 

Another gauge, operating on the same principle, is in- 
stalled on the continuous electrolytic tinning lines at 
Aliquippa, giving a constant check on the tinplate. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


Here’s the secret of the amazing gauges: X 
wave length will cause fluorescence in thi 
not in the tin coating. Some of the flu 
absorbed in the coating, the amount 
thickness. X-rays are shot at the tinplat« 
fluorescence is measured, giving a readi! 
thickness of the tin coating. 
lhe X-ray Tin Thickness Gauge insu 
quality on tinplate for the food packaging 
the same time helps to conserve tin, one of the 
his is an exclusive development of J&L Research, on 
of the many activities carried on behind the J&L trademark 
to provide better steel products for you. 


Stee. Corporation 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


V-5404 








don’t relish the idea of striking to get 
higher wages for a handful of craftsmen. 
AFL’s electrical workers have tried 
to solve the problem by setting up 
grades of membership, with skilled 
craftsmen paying higher dues in return 
for more voting rights and benefits. 
UAW has met dissatisfaction among its 
tool and die makers by establishing 
separate councils in regions and in large 
industrial locals. Neither system has 
completely solved the problem. 
¢ IAM Approach—IAM boasts that it 
has no second-class members; everybody 
is on an equal footing. Local and dis- 
trict lodges in industrial plants include 
both .skilled and unskilled employees. 
Union policy has generally been to re- 
tain the support of the craftsmen by 
selling production workers the idea of 
fighting for everybody’s demands, even 
when it means a walkout to get some- 
body else a wage boost. Where — 
though, skilled craftsmen are placed in 
separate groups. 


ll. Up From the Grassroots 


The 1,900 local lodges are the basic 
IAM structural unit, though the dis- 
trict lodge—composed of locals—is fre- 
quently the basic bargaining group. 

A single shop may have a local lodge 
of its own. Or workers from several 
shops may have one local lodge. In a 
large industrial plant, there may be a 
local for each major department, for a 
special craft, or for each shift. Such a 
plant would probably have its own dis- 
trict lodge. 
¢ Flexible Lines—The 158 district 
lodges are organized on geographic or 
corporate lines, depending en what’s the 
handiest way to do business. The dis- 
trict lodge is the business end of the 
union. It employs the business repre- 
sentatives who do the negotiating. ‘The 
grand lodge (other unions call it the 
international union) pays up to half of 
the first $500 per month of a business 
agent’s salary. Local lodges pay the rest. 

This flexible system allows IAM to 
coordinate companywide and areawide 
bargaining drives despite the multitude 
of local lodges involved. 
¢ Hierarchy—District lodges are organ- 
ized into seven territories, six for the 
U.S. and one for Canada. Each terri- 
tory is headed by a general vice-presi- 
dent. Another v-p in a Chicago office 
is the top coordinator for all the rail- 
roads under IAM contracts. 

Once a year the eight veeps come to 
Washington to meet with the inter- 
national president, the zesident vice- 
president, and the general secretary- 
treasurer. Together they make up the 
executive council; between council 
meetings, the three Washington offi- 
cials administer the grand lodge. 

IAM prides itself on its democratic 
system; control works up from the bot- 
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LONG 
LIFE! 


Pyrene Vehicle Type 
Extinguishers give at 
least twice the service 





life of ordinary vaporizing 
liquid extinguishers ! 


Vibration is the big enemy of fire extinguishers 
mounted on trucks and buses. Vibration beats on 
the parts—can knock them out of kilter—make 
the extinguisher inoperative. 


But Pyrene* has licked vibration ! 


Special construction features, found only in Pyrene, 
are the answer. In every 1 qt. and 1% qt. Pyrene 
Vehicle Type Vaporizing Liquid Extinguisher, a 
special vibration dampener holds the pump mech- 
anism firmly in place, protecting it against both 
vertical and horizontal vibration. And tough brass 
linings guard the valve housings in every spot 
where wear could occur. 


In competitive vibrating ma- 7 
chine tests, a Pyrene Vehicle C. 

Type €xtinguisher outlasted 

three other major brands by 
more than 2 to 1... the ratio rine k=) 
going as high as 15 to 1. EXTINGUISHERS 

Half life is no bargain. Buy on PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


facts... buy long-lived Pyrene! 577 Belmont Avenve * Newark 8, N.J: 
*TM. Reg. US. Pat. Off, Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 








Tandardaire 
S 


SET NEW STANDARDS 
OF OPERATING EFFICIENCY 
WHERE THE GOING IS TOUGH! 


DON’T BABY THIS BLOWER... 
It's new and different... it utilizes 
an exclusive principle of compressing 
air...and, as users can tell you, it 
is outstanding for around-the-clock 
service without breakdowns or 
repairs. Capacities per unit: 20 to 
20,000 c.f.m., for air or gas, direct 
or pulley drive, under wide ranges 
of pressure or vacuum conditions. 


SOME RECENT CUSTOMERS 
rille Manufacturing Co, |! 
¢ Cleaver-Brooks Compe 
er Corp. * Dow Chemic 
° E. 1 duPont de Nem 
Fairbonks, Morse & Company + 


pany © 


Co, Inc. * Koppers Company, Ir 
Chemice!l ¢ National Advisory 
Aeronautics « Orark-Mohoning Co 
States Novy * Standard Brands. Inc 


THE STORY IN A 
NUTSHELL : 

Write for Publication 
90 and a copy of the 
Standardaire Selection 
Chart. Our engineers 
will be glad to answer 
your questions. 


READ STANDARD 


CORPORATION 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17 
Makers of Readco Bakery Equipment ...Readco Material 
Handling ond wt Eauipmen the Chemical and 
Industrial Processing Industries... Standard Stokers 


106 


CRAFT organization provides a hard core of skilled, high-paid membership in IAM. 
Half of the union’s dues payers are still drawn from this group of workers. 


m3 


INDUSTRIAL union type of structure comes in the big shops that IAM has signed 


from top to bottom, especially in aircraft plants like Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. (above), in machine tool makers, and elsewhere. This membership has given 
the union a great supply of new strength since 1936 when IAM signed its first contract 
with Boeing. IAM often organizes craftsmen in a plant first, uses them as a wedge to 
make further gains, finally signs the whole work force. This policy has broken down many 
of the barriers between craft and industrial unionism. 


PRESIDENT Al Hayes sets IAM’s soft- NO. 2 MAN is Washington vice-president 
spoken but firm pace in bargaining. Elmer Walker, labor member of WSB. 
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tom. Local lodges elect their own 
11 officers, also elect district delegates to 
work with business agents. Rank-and- 
filers are encouraged to propose con- 
tract terms, and no agreement can be 
put in effect without their approval. 

¢ On National Level—Every four years, 
officers are called to account before the 
IAM’s national convention. Unlike the 
tightly controlled conventions of some 
unions, this convention gives every dele- 
gate a chance to say what he likes, to 
make proposals, and to call for votes on 
them. 

Any member in good standing for five 
years is eligible for national office. The 
election system works this way: A 
would-be candidate solicits members by 
mail asking for their endorsement. On 
a specified date, local lodges vote to en- 
dorse candidates. The two receiving the 
most local endorsements go on the bal 
lot. 
¢ New Blood—Officers generally hold 
office as long as they like—members 
usually reelect incumbents. But there’s 
one restriction—everybody retires at 65, 
whether he has finished his term or 
not. This has eliminated another char 
acteristic of the older unions: rule by a 
group of ancient officials who hold office 
until they can pass it to their self-chosen 
heirs. 

IAM’s current international president, 
Al Hayes, is only 51, and several mem 
bers of the executive council are 
younger. Almost no officials or staff 
members of the union are in their 60’s 


lll. How It Grew 


In many ways, IAM is an anomaly 
among unions of its age and type. It 
was founded by a group of railroad shop 
machinists in the secrecy of a pit under 
a locomotive in 1888 in Atlanta, Ga. 
Word of the union was spread by the 
“boomers,” machinists who traveled 
around the country from one shop to 
another. 

In the early days, it was strictly a craft 
union, with all the trappings of a secret 
order. For years its president carried the 
awesome title of Grand Master Machin 
ist. To this day, its constitution is a 
secret document, for members only. 
¢ Righting Wrongs—At the same time, 
IAM is considered one of the most 
progressive, enlightened unions in Amer- 
ica. It won’t tolerate corruption. 

The executive council moved fast dur- 
ing the war when two business agents 
gained control of San Francisco Local 
Lodge 68 and built a small empire by 
pressuring employers. The council 
called a special meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, turned the culprits out of office, 
and generally went about righting all 
the wrongs. 

The council even went a bit further 
than many other unions would have 
dared. It agreed to permit employers 
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CONCRETE 


is economical 


INNGI\N for your... 


HOUSE. In any size, style or floor 
plan, your concrete house will 
give you lifelong comfort and 
economy. With its durability 
and low maintenance expense ¢ 
concrete house costs you less 
per year to own. Concrete also 
is firesafe because it can’t burn! 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS and 
other large structures such as 
schools, hospitals, apartments 
and churches. In addition to 
its low annual cost concrete 
construction is firesafe and du- 
rable and provides lasting 


strength and enduring beauty. 


ROADS and streets. Concrete 
pavement is moderate in first 
cost, costs less to maintain and 
lasts longer. The .result: low- 
annual-coct service. Concrete 
is safer too. Wet or dry, it is 
skid-resistant. After dark its 
light color reflects more light. 


FARM BUILDINGS and improve- 
ments of all kinds. Concrete 
saves feed and labor, keeps live- 
stock healthier and offers pro- 
tection against decay, rats, ter- 
mites, stormsand fire. Concrete 
improvements make farming 
much easier, more profitable. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Gra 


+ ‘ 


I Watetilelslel Meldelelalpae! 
concrete... thr 


nd Avenue, C 


hicago 10, Illinois 
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RUST-OLEUM 


BEAUTIFY AS YOU PROTECT— 
ALL COLORS, ALUMINUM AND WHITE! 


RUST-OLEUM may be applied directly over 
rusted surfaces without removing all the rust! 
Just remove rust scale and loose particles 
with wire brush and sharp scrapers... then 
apply by brush, dip, or spray. Costly sand- 
blasting and chemical pre-cleaning are not 
usually required. Easy as that tocut your main- 
tenance costs. Specify RUST-OLEUM to your 
painting contractor or architect for every rust- 
able metal surface! Prompt delivery from In- 
dustrial Distributor stocks in principal cities. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2422 Oakton Street * Evanston, Iilinois 
FREE SURVEY: A rust-OLEUM specialise will 
gladly survey your rust problems. He'll 
make specific tests and recommendations. 
No cost or obligation. See Sweets for 
catalog and nearest RUST-OLEUM distrib- 
utor, or write for literature on your 

company letterhead. 


~ . 

CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 

MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2422 Oakton Street - Evanston. Hiimors 

CO) Hove a Qualified Representative Call 

OO Full Details on Free Survey 

O Complete Literature 

(CD Nearest RUST-OLEUM Source 


Leek for this label—be sure it's genuine 
RUST-CLEUM 





“... They concede that they 
don’t like work stoppages 


4% 


1AM PROFILE starts on p. 100 


who had been blackj into granting 
out-of-line wage boosts to cut their 
wages back to level llling among 
other shops in the ar 
¢ Too Soft?—For p tting that kind 
of thing, the union has been called 
softheaded and empl r-controlled. Its 
rivals have accused [AM of undercut 
ting them, settling for too little, and 
thus harming ill org d labor (BW 
Jun.14°52 2,pI52 But loser look at 
the machinists’ ba 1g policy and 
history gives a different picture 
° rhe Velvet Glove Skillful negotia 
tions, not shows of } 
the union's basic t Good rela 
tions with fair emp ire a byword 

At Douglas Aircraft ( both IAM 
and UAW have plant ider contract 
While UAW was ref iw in 1951 to 
settle wage issues be of failure to 
agree on a retroacti' te, the machin 
ists negotiated th arate raises 
totaling 25¢ an h IAM. worked 
quietly, leaving tl ypen each 
time it settled. In t id, IAM plant 
employees went | with more 
money. 
¢ Prefer to Settle—IAM people don’t 
like te be accused of f ng strikes to 
the point where th | do anything 
to avoid them. Th ncede readily 
that they don’t lik k stoppages. 
They admit that off olicy requires 
that the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service be d into a dis 
pute before the execut ouncil will 
O.K. a walkout A st without the 
council’s sanction m¢ loss of grand 
lodge strike donati hich average 
about $10 a week p ker 

Ihe machinists maintain that the 
scttle more than 99 f all contract 
negotiations without kouts. They 
explain it as a result of skill in negotiat- 
ing 
e Making Friends—IAM doesn’t trv to 
hide the fact that it gets along well with 
many of its employ Che union’s 
weekly newspaper, tl Machinist, is 
among the showpiece I 


1ave been 


ibor journal 
ism. But it frequent! is big spreads 
on employers and their products, some 
of them obvious plus And when 
Schick, Inc., an IAM npany, got in 
trouble in 1949 bec sales of its 
electric shavers were falling off, the 
union plugged them in the Machinist, 
in daily newspapers, and on the radio 
(BW—Dec.17'49,p9 It figured that 
a company in trouble meant a plant 
full of union members in trouble. 

e Merit Raises—UAW ind = other 
unions often criticize [AM’s failure al- 
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ways to bargain for automatic wage in- 
creases all the way up the scale. IAM 
sometimes settles for automatic progres 
sion at the start, with merit raises after 
an employee reaches a certain level. 

UAW claims its way guarantees its 
members higher pay than IAM. But 
the machinists disagree. Where they 
have especially good relations with a 
company, they agree to considerable 
use of merit boosts—but only if they 
are sure they will get a square deal. 
They point to an average wage for IAM 
members of just under $2 an hour as 
proof that they have done pretty well 
by their dues payers. 


IV. Plenty of Fight 


rhere’s another answer to charges 
that IAM is soft. The machinists’ 
union has fought some of the toughest 
strike battles in labor history. 

In 1901, the young union demanded 
a 9-hour day from contract shops be 
longing to the National Metal Trades 
Assn. An agreement had already been 
reached, but NMTA decided to use the 
issue as a means of destroving the 
union. So it reneged on its previous 
agreement, and threatened to expel 
any member plant that signed a union 
contract. 

The union struck, and it took four 
months to get any shop to sign. Union 
members were blacklisted throughout 
the industry. The strike was never 
really settled. ‘The union fought as best 
it could, signing a shop or two at a 
time, while NMTA threw each signed 
shop out of the group. The association 
never really quit; it gradually withered 
away as an antiunion organization, 
though it did succeed in keeping IAM 
out of much of the metal-working in 
dustry for years. 

In 1922, IAM’s 79,000 members in 
railroad shops joined other railroad 
unions in a nationwide strike against a 
wage-cutting policy of the roads. The 
roads settled a few at a time, but many 
of them blacklisted machinists for life. 

In the 1930's, the machinists fought 
a running battle against the Mohawk 
Valley Formula developed by Reming- 
ton Rand Corp.—a union-tesisting pro- 
gram which became a curse word to or- 
ganized labor. Rem-Rand is now an 
IAM io. 
¢ Inter-Union—Rival unions don’t push 
IAM around either. In 1948-1949, the 
machinists fought attempts by Dave 
Beck, West Coast teamsters’ union 
leader, to take over the Boeing plant 
in Seattle, Beck’s stronghold. IAM 
finally won an NLRB vote and held 
onto the plant. 

The machinists have also been fight- 
ing the AFL carpenters, operating en- 
gineers, and other building trades 
unions over the right to install and 
operate machinery. As a result of this 
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The most important thing about a good tube is the metal 
used to make the tube. Quality in tube starts with the casting 
of the metal itself. 

Even in the best casting practice, there may be flaws con- 
cealed underneath the outside surface. But Wolverine makes 
sure that none gets into the tube. 

As each billet comes from the furnace, it is cut up into 
blocks, each of prescribed size to make a base tube length. 


At this point a vital inspection takes place. Before we can 
make the inspection, however, we first remove the rough out- 
side skin by scalping the block so we can see the clean metal. 


This enables us to make certain that no imperfections will 
be allowed to pass this step and enter the extrusion stage. 
Thus, none get into the final tube. That’s your first assurance 
of quality. 

With such close inspection of every block, right at the very 
outset of the forming of the tube, you can feel confident that 
every foot of Wolverine tube you buy will be of uniform, 


top quality. " 


This, understand, is the forerunner of many more inspec- 
tions which follow through the successive steps of Wolverine 
tube manufacture to bring you the finest seamless, nonferrous 
tube that specialized equipment and expert workmanship 
can produce. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION, Calumet and Hecla Con- 
solidated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality con- 
trolled tubing for refrigeration, processing industries, plumbing, 
heating and air-conditioning, automotive and aviation—1469 
Central Avenue, Detroit 9, Michigan. 











row, IAM has been in and out of the 
AFL. 


bé $ s At present, the machinists’ relations 
aves ; with the federation are at best uneasy 

| : (BW—Jun.7°52,p145 IAM is getting 

ready to pull out of AI’L’s metal trades 

$ : department. It ha r even been 

0 » admitted to the building trades depart 


ment. But even wh t was out of 
the AFL, the union ntained close 


& ‘ 27 
F . relations with state d local AFI 
a fy groups 


¢ Politics—In politi IAM has 
fought back when it felt it was being 


” ; R. <4 
tool costs ge pushed around. In it vy days, IAM 
y —" leadership was _largel ialist. The 
union supported tl Plumb Plan, 
which detailed a syst overnment 
ownership for the 1 nd in the 
gust SCREW & WANE pores election of 1924 it sed the La 
serge vee — Follette Progressive Part 
eens In 1926, howeve irthur O. Whar 
ton became presid m then till 
his retirement in he steadily 
turned the union m_ politics 
and toward a cons trade-union 
Here’s how one manufacturer cuts costs policy. 
and increases tool performance by using a * Fought CIO-It n said that 
Chromaster industrial chrome plating if someone other t Wharton had 
unit right in his own plant. been president durin 1930's, IAM 
might have gone o\ CIO when 
sain it was formed. LAM itself had alread 
that we maintain ys to become pretty 1 n industrial 
shop This rbetrie union in many of it But Whar 
1 ton fought the ClI( 1 industrial 
unionism even wh vas getting 
£ 9150.00 to permission from AF] nove into the 
oe. aircraft industry on idustrial basis 
= saat} parser General Manage: in 1935, 
writes E. G- F manufacturing Co. Chicago ' By and large, IAM out of poli- 
Hunt Screw tics in the Whart though it 
endorsed F. D. R and 1940 
al as generally t New-F; 
Other users are increasing their production industry have been speeded as much as te al = a alin nth 
and profits with this simple, fast, low-cost five days by depositing .0002" to .0005" World W ' ; . § 
industrial chrome plating process. Chromasol plate on shafts that would Orie ar Il, son its officials 
A Large Automotive Axle Company Reports: otherwise have been scrapped or sent out worked as government scrs, but it 
“Using a Chromasol plated tap with 3% to a commercial chrome plating company. wasn’t till the ‘Taft-Hart ict was 
minutes plating, we are now averaging This operation in one instance permitted a passed in 1947 that t inion took a 
6,800 holes per set of taps for banjo hous- $16,000 pump unit to be put into opera- major interest olit ; 
ings. This has more than doubled our tion immediately “y yr esata pes dies 
Annual financial 1 ts required by 


former 3,000 holes per set of 7/16-14 high- There's reason after reason for installing 
speed commercial ground taps.” Chromaster in your plant. It can mean dollar I-H were no prob because the 


An Electric Motor Manufacturer Says: Savings to you in increased production, mini- union has been mak 1 monthly 
“We have been able to correct manufac- yoo oa se ee ae +e ma- financial report to all il lodges for 
turing errors by Chromasol plating to sal- MINE too! operation. Normal life of your vears. It has also h long-standing 
vage one hundred electric motor shafts ‘SuUtting tools and wear parts can be multiplied ats. aS 2650 Ni ns ding 
otherwise rejected as undersize.” three to ten times by this amazing new and policy of two outsid dits a vear 

A Manufacturer of Plumbing Fixtures Says: ——— — of Co oe 34 And it has excluded ¢ lunists from 

- ; : minutes for the average job. There's a size | hereas T 

Chromasol plating has increased the life Chromaster for every shop. vereas T-H 
of our 8-32 machine screw tap, used in only excludes them from _ official 
tapping a plumbing fixture, from 1,000 positions 

P< a — However, after 1947, IAM set up 

ap Ser ater the Machinists Non-Partisan Political 
“Our deliveries of small pumps for the oil 2 ee dP sicctecwmste 


AVUPACTURING CO. 





ur 
ction in ° 
— dimensions 
tandard § 
n 


‘*The pro 
itic 
ted above § 

—an 
romaster save 


.00 a year 4 





membership since 


League, aimed at ‘Taft-Hartley and 


open to anybody. In +8, it supported 
Truman and probab ll support a 
Democrat again thi though i 
Industrial Chrome Division paar éedve seccnes | > ol : es t th Republ ™ i ' 
Ward Leonard Electric Co. vad observers a 1e Republican con- 
68 South Street, ; vention last week. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. ate 
Please send information on in- g0* Os Be Eaee ae ae ¥; Modern Problems 
dustrial chrome plating with 
Chromaster. . seca ee , tee eee we For 60 years, the machinists’ union 


was vulnerable to riva ions at one 
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ubing 
in the shapes 
you need to 
make your products 
light, strong 


If your products can be redesigned to use 
tubing, there is a good chance you can make 
them more efficient at less cost with Armco 


Welded Steel Tubing. 


One reason is that you can get Armco 
Tubing made to order in almost any 
shape you require. By using special 
shapes, you may find it possible to cut : : iy 
P y . I : Armco Tubing looks substantial — and it is. It has no dangerous corners. Play- 
fabricating costs. If you change to tubing ground slides, baby carriages, tubular furniture, hardware and bicycles are only 
from castings or other solid sections. it a few of thousands of products made better with this highly workable tubing. 
is almost certain to mean less weight, 
less bulk in your products. 


Armco Steel Mechanical Tubing is pleasing to 
the eye, too ... helps your engineers design 
products that are more salable. 


This steel tubing is supplied in sizes rang- 
ing from 4” to 3” O.D. It is available 
now in hot-rolled or cold-rolled grades, 
or steels with special protective coatings. ag 8 
Ask your design engineers to write us for In scaffolding and other cundiucte which Armco Welded Steel Tubing stands up 

must be strong yet light, Armco Tubing on the tough jobs. The resistance weld 


complete technical information. provides the most efficient section under is actually stronger than the rest of the 
many types of loading conditions. tube wall and just as ductile. 











PY 
: 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION .RMCS 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





“ .. The union’s entire legal 


Caustic Soda staff ...one lawyer...” 


1AM PROFILE start . 100 
Baths have changed—and so starts on p 


has soap. Today’s soaps soft spot: Until tly, IAM offi 
+ as cially excluded Negro This polic 
ome from . specialized, was based largely on the fact that th 
competitive, billion-dollar union had been formed in the Sout 
industry—a big user of When, in 1948, the union fi 
: got around to removing the ar 
Hooker Caustic Soda. The ban, it worked quictly, with a minimu 


soap industry is just one of of fanfare. Several thousand Negroc 


had already been admitted to the unio 
many thatcallon Hooker for by the time the rule was changed. And 


large tonnages of this versa- in the preceding years there had been 
tile “workhorse” chemical practically no expressed anti-Negro sen- 
ye timent. Since the change has been made 
official, the last vestiges of the early 
discrimination have disappeared. Ne- 


— om have been admitted freely, have 
i en elected to local offices, and will 


a job for ta be sent as delegates to this year’s con- 


eben y: vention for the first time 
eee ies Ee ¢ Government Relations—Onc of 

Chemical sae IAM’s | outstanding accomplishment 

Pay a has been its system of dealing with 
government administrative agencies 

Shortly after the National Labor Re 
lations Board was established, IAM 
trained a group of machinists in the 
workings of the Wagner Act and lo 
cated them in cities where NLRB had 
regional offices. 

The union operates with the Wage 
Stabilization Board in the same way. 
cor Its regional men have been trained to 
Strong medicine for house- , handle union cases before the board’s 
flies and mosquitoes. fi offices in terms of labor relations rather 


Pa we ‘ than law. IAM thinks it has done far 
Hooker “Mono” is used in better than it could have with a legal 


making DDT bug:killers. Dea| | staf. 


That’s not all. “Mono” : e An Inside Job—That attitude goes 
deeper than administrative litigation. 


goes into dyes, drugs, per- : “sf Machinists are the of the union, 
fumes, paints. Like many — its power, and its tradition. The paid 


sali me at professionals who have been hired by 
Hooker building blocks, the union to run it paper, its education 


it’s a jack-of-all-trades department, and a f ther operations 

: , are strictly outsiders. Executive council 
chemical. meetings are for lists only, no 
technicians or prof mals admitted 


MANUFACTURERS —Hesker sup ) The inerstionel enie’s ene les 
piles = verte adenine —_ it can, the union upgrades machinists 
liquid chlorine, caustic soda, chio- sastead of | ee 

rinated compounds and intermediates. We specialize in chlorine chemistry. eg oa Off TI ’ 
Perhaps we can show you how chlorine, or one of its many derivatives, can ie ~~ bags eran fhe Tiliees : 
help you develop a better product or spark up production. Write for the pgs. pelle Sony cr ew tage 


: te “ tion, with machines doing such jobs a 
“Story of Hooker Chemicals,"” which discusses this in more detail. — . Pua f- - 
dues recording. In one room there’s a 


shelf of books containing the names of 
every member the organization has ever 
had, and it is growing steadily. 


From lhe Fall of the Earth ) | Railroad employment has been 


gradually dropping off, and machine 





CSAIL ROTC Be, 





ys 
f 











: tool building suffe: irper ups and 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY ; ; downs than any other industry. But 
the future of IAM is bright in aircraft, 
and the union has been moving into 
such new fields as electronics and radio 
CHLORINE + CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLOROBENZENE production. 


21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N. ¥. * Wilmington, Calif. © Tacoma, Wash. 
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God made the world, and then He made the people 
in it and gave them certain rights. Men set up govern- 
ments to secure and keep the rights their Creator gave them. 

In some countries, governments crush the right to 
worship God .. . lock religion out. When that’s 
gone, the people cease to insist on their rights, or even 
to know they have those rights. That’s what godless 
governments want. 


When you think about it, the greatest liberty the 
U. S. A. gives us is the liberty to learn about God 
and worship according to the dictates of our hearts 

. . and put Him before all else. We can lift our eyes 
or bow our heads privately or in public, and nobody 
is going to interfere. We can hear our children’s 


Keep this 
Sacred 
Privilege 


bedside prayers without fear that our kind of govern- 
ment is going to outlaw the God we have taught 
them about. 

The only way to keep this sacred privilege is to 
keep out the forms of government which some men 
are trying to force upon us. It is our responsibility 


to protect our heritage of religious freedom. 
- x - 

“Every man, conducting himself as a good citizen and 
being accountable to God alone for bis religious opinions, 
ought to be protected in worshipping the Deity according to 
the dictates of bis own conscience.” — George Washington. 


Norfolk... Westote. Ratlway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








How labor papers see the GOP candidates’ election problem. 


@ Eisenhower must buck union propaganda 


against Taft-Hartley. 


He is hampered by 


the fact that the GOP platform omits several 


planks that labor wanted. 


@ He can expect a minimum of official 


organized labor support and a maximum of 


active antagonism. 


@ He will be opposed by the powerful 


labor-Fair Deal combine. 


@ Yet, if he strikes the right note on the 


issues that matter to organized labor. 


Ike Can Get a Share of the Labor Vote 


Major labor leaders view the results 
of the Republican National Convention 
with distinctly mixed feelings. 

In one sense they fervently wanted 
Robert A. Taft as the Republican can- 
didate. They figured it would be easy 
to mobilize the labor vote and _ beat 
him. His nomination would also have 
meant that labor issues would be very 
large issues in the campaign. 

On the other hand, while union 
chiefs did not seriously believe Taft 
could be elected Piesident, they ac- 
knowledged that there was always a 
gambler’s chance that he could make 
it. That possibility, they felt—with re- 
matkable unanimity and fervor—would 
be a calamity 
¢ A Bigger Job—In another sense, then, 
they are happy about the victory of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower—even though it 
will make it much harder to deliver the 
labor. vote to the Democrats. For Ike’s 
popularity in America does not stop at 
the union hall. He is regarded with 
affection and respect among the rank- 
and-file of wage-earners, and the union 
leaders know it. Even in a militant, 
political-minded union like CIO’s Auto 
Workers, thousands of its members 
served in the European theater of 
World War II and will vote for Ike 
despite UAW policy. 

In trying to cut into the labor vote, 
Eisenkower got very little help from 
his party. In fact, one of the clearest 
inferences of the Republican conven- 
tion is that the men who run it expect 
the party to win in November without 
help from the labor leaders, if not with 
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their active antagonism. Presumably, 
they decided that since they could not 
with logic, consistency, and self-respect 
go far enough to satisfy the labor lead- 
crs, they should not go any part of the 
way. 

e No Gesture—Nowhere in the con- 
vention documents or in the speeches 
was there a gesture or overture to the 
union chiefs who, at least in their own 
belief, can influence a sizable number 
of their 15-million members. 

The platform disregarded labor lead- 
ers’ pleas on price and rent controls, 
health insurance, and other cherished 
planks. It reaffirmed the Taft-Hartley 
Act, with such amendments “as time 
and experience show to be desirable,” 
which came as no surprise. This was 
consistent with the 1950 statement of 
Republican principles and objectives. 
The platform went even one step 
farther. It boasted of T-H as part of 
the party’s “record of performance” in 
the 80th Congress. Plainly, the con- 
viction has grown among GOP politicos 
that if the labor leaders still want to 
make ‘Taft-Hartley an _ issue, their 
thrusts can be met with confidence. 

The only signal in the party platform 
which Ike could use in making a pitch 
to labor is its approval of union shop 
agreements. To be sure, this is already 
written into Taft-Hartley, but spelling 
it out while the steel strike remains 
deadlocked over that very issue makes it 
a genuine pro-labor plank. 

e New Overtures?—Will Eisenhower 
make more of a pitch for the union 
chiefs? The expert guessing is that he 


will, and that he can be effective onc« 
he has taken the trouble to inform 
himself on the issues that bother or 
ganized labor. 

The correspondents who have ob- 
served him and know his managers do 
not believe he will be content to limit 
his labor leader support to William L. 
Hutcheson. General president of the 
AFL Carpenters, Hutcheson was an 
early caller on the general 

William McFetridge, president of 
the AFL Building Service Employees 
union, is also believed to be an Eisen- 
hower admirer. But there the list of 
top-level labor rooters seems to end 
¢ Lewis, too?—If the Eisenhower camp 
decides the list should be augmented, 
it is possible it could persuade that 
well-known Republican, John L. Lewis, 
to join ns 

True, Lewis would have to climb 
over the Taft-Hartley plank, and ration- 
alize a withdrawal of unfriendly 
cracks about the general in the United 
Mine Workers Journal. But he may be 
able to take enough comfort from the 
elimination of Taft to find his wav 
back to the Republican party. The 
Democrats’ selection of a nominee ma\ 
make it easier for him to decide 
¢ The Way Around—The Republican 
labor plank makes it clear that the 
platform makers believe the partv can 
reach the working man by going around 
his union leader. Take some of the 
l'aft-Hartley “guarantees” cited 

¢ The right of the working man 
to “political activity of his own choice 
and freedom to contribute thereto,” 


sOmMC 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


RPS RE NBN 








\ 


COLUMBIA COLOSSUS. Here’s the Grand Coulee Dam, one of man’s most daring EVERYWHERE YOU TURN, you see overwhelming evidence of the 
attempts to change the face of Nature. The tiny fan of pipes (12 feet indiam- fact that only steel can do so many jobs so well. Whether in the 
eter) in the center of the picture is where water is pumped 280 feet out of the wafer-thin tin-plate of your child’s water-color paint box, or the 
Columbia River to irrigate 1,029,000 acres of central Washington. The reservoir massive structural framework of mighty bridges and skyscrapers, 
in the background is the Grand Coulee, the ice-age channel of the Columbia steel has proved itself the metal that best combines strength, long 
River. United States Steel supplied a great deal of the steel and cement used life, good looks, low price, and unlimited versatility. 
in constructing this breath-taking contribution to America’s growth. 
FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
In 1951, United States Stee! and approxi- 
mately 80 other steel-producing companies 
in America poured 105,134,553 tons of steel 
ingots and castings . . . 17.3 million tons more 
than the annval average production of World 
War ll. Total annual capacity is rising toward 
oan expected 120 million tons sometime in 1953. 


NEW IDEA in light and heat control. These window ABANDONED BY U. S. FORCES in the Solomon Is- 
louvres of U-S’S Stainless Steel in a modern office lands, this Witte diesel engine made by U.S. Steel 
building permit easy and effective control of light lay forgotten in the jungle mud for five years before 
and heat that enter a room through windows. a missionary recently discovered it. He removed the 
Highly reflective, they reduce the load on air con- accumulated mud, filled its tanks with fuel and 
ditioning equipment. (The handrail shown in the water—and the engine started at the first try and 


picture is of Stainless Steel, too.) has been running dependably ever since. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL Apige Beit « Pat Anois 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





while restricting the right of the man’s 
union to so contribute 
e “The right to protection against 
unfair practices by cither employer or 
union officials.” 
e “The right to cret ballot in 
any electign concerned with his (work- 
ing man’s) livelihood 
¢ Record Speaks—'| ire illustra~ 
tions and extensions of a persistent be- 
lief that the working man is more con- 
servative than his union leader, that he 
is often a captive of th ion, and that, 
given a chance, he repudiate his 
union leader. But the rd of secret 
balloting on wartime strikes under the 
Smith-Connally Act id in the em 
ployer’s “last offer d union-shop 
elections under Taft-Hartl 


oat 
THE WORLDS MOST TRIED 
AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 


lev, tends to 
support quite the op te view. For 
this reason, Eisenhower, like Dewey 
and Willkie, will almost surely go be- 
yond the platform in his appeal to 
labor. 


When you specify Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes you can 
do so with the complete confidence that comes with making the 
best choice—and knowing it! Your judgment is backed by the ‘ : 
fact that no other brake in the field has rolled up such an out- They re Friendly, But... 
standing record of superiority over billions of miles traveled 
on all kinds of hauling jobs. And, as most practical trucking men will convention, Sen. Est 


Looking to next Democratic 
Kefauver (left) 


tell you, this remarkable record goes farther than better braking 
performance alone. The real pay-off comes in the cost cutting 
economy—economy that results from rugged, durable construc- 
tion and a smooth, constant braking effort that multiplies the miles 
between service stops and decreases maintenance costs © 
linings, drums, tires and chassis while actually increasing their oper- 
ating life! That's because these mighty brakes are built to the highest 
standards by the most experienced manufacturer in the business. 

Take advantage of it—when you specify Air Brakes, 

specify the proven brakes— Bendix-Westing- 

house, the world’s most tried and trusted air brakes. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 





put his coonskin cap Joseph Beirne, 


president of CIO’s t 
and a convention dé 
Averell Harriman cont 
labor support, getting 
ment that Harriman 
fications as a candidat 
CIO, which claim 
convention delegat« 
this weekend to di 
preferences. Favorit 


me workers 

But rival 
d to pile up 
iufious com 
ts our speci 


members are 
i Caucus 
presidential 
emed to be 


Harriman, Gov. Adlai Stevenson, Ke 


fauver, and Vice-Pr« 
ley. 

Whatever position 
may take now, it’s 
President Truman annot 
it will be labor’s choi 

AFL, which also cla 
delegates, traditionall 
in advance of an actual 
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CHICAGO has a 
WI DE SELECTION of 
DESIRABLE SPACE 
STILL AVAILABLE | 


for INDUSTRY 


Within the city limits, the center of this fast-growing northern Illinois industrial area, there 
is still a wide selection of manufacturing sites, suitable for large or small businesses... 
25,000,000 square feet in existing buildings and 4,000 acres of undeveloped property... 
all ready for your immediate inspection. 


> ae —— ey Dictate a short memo fous . . . describing your requirements and we will send you a careful analysis 

ffs =" sag 7) of this area’s advantages as they apply to your business—or a carefully screened list of the available 
CE fy buildings or sites that would be suitable for your operations, based on the information you give us. 

~~. £ 

~ 


} We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write or phone us. 


AA ~ 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY + PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Buildin, — 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 





Collusion ... 
. . . charges in two Chi- 


Ohio Electric SERVES AMERICAN INDUSTRY cago cases may be begin- 
ning of crackdown on restric- 


cxamrce: Hardened-Ground Roll-Threaded Parts \) tive practices. 


For years, there have been periodic, 
effective murmurs against collusive 
practices in the tightly unionized con 
struction industry. Few contractors 
can survive without union labor. Often, 
say the charges, contractors must sub- 
scribe to employer association-union 
“standards”—including cost schedules 
or do without the lab 
e Crackdown—This week, two Chicago 
OHIO ELECTRIC is tooled and equipped for é contractor associations and two unions 
production of a wide variety of hardened and ground are under federal grand jury indictments 
roll-threaded aircraft parts. Large scale production is now on antitrust-law charg 
under way; parts are being delivered to major The new action is similar to a prece 
manufacturers of jet engines and accessories. If you have dent-setting case in Nevada last No 
a problem requiring experimental or quantity production vember (BW—Nov.24’51,p32). In that 
of parts manufactured to “tenths,” consult Ohio first. case a union leader and two business- 
2 men were sentenced to jail—first prison 
terms handed down in an antitrust case 
since 1936, 

The new action, and an announce- 
A-5a62 ment that other Chicago cases are com- 
ing up, may presage a crackdown all 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG.CO.  ““SSiiumer” oe. 


vaemeany Chicago indictments name these de- 
5900 MAURICE AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO fendauts: im one case the Chicago Em- 


ploying Lathers’ Assn., Local 74 of the 
Lathers International Union (AFL), 


Put your PACKAGES and two association members; in an 


other, the Employing Plasterers’ Assn., 


L ral 5 f | ourne mem Pieoke 3” 
on ROLLER SKATES a Te ragga Society (AFL), — ‘tl apse 


union’s presi- 





Ohio also makes lifting magnets and controls . . . 
fractional horsepower, shell and torque motors . . . 
heavy-duty electric hoists, and nail-making machines. 








° - — dent. 
with Standard Conveyors In both cases, defendants are charged 
with conspiring to restrict and monopo- 
Whatever you have to handle —_ gravity and power, roller, belt, lize installation of plastering and lath- 
packages, units, cartons, castings, slat, push-bar — spiral chutes — ing materials in Chicag 
assemblies — you can keep them pneumatic tube systems. e Restrictions—Indictments are based 
rolling — faster — at lower cost write telling us what you make or bandle. on charges that unions issociations 


with conveyors. We will send literature showing Standard agreed, separate ly , tor u the num- 
Whate a aand do _ ey = preg at — in your kind of business. ber of lathing and pl tering contrac- 
é Vv you veyo é ress Dept. -72. 





P tors in the area—limiting those in busi 
— a complete engineered system, STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY ness to contractors willing to use union 
at portable, self-contained convey- General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. labor and to adhere to rtain “stand- 
or unit — Standard is known as Sales and Service in Otastnt Cities ards” set by associatior 
headquarters for conveyors — Be ee Se ee Justice Dept. law harged that 
the lathers’ associatio for instance, 
barred any contractor who hadn’t held 
union membership for at least five years 
(a restrictive rule which would bar all 
but those related by blood or marriage 
to Local 74 member vho had not 
otherwise got union Ince 
write fer walvaliie : The lawyers seeking the indictment 
reference bulletin . further charged that the lathers’ asso- 
No. 308 — , 2 Sino! * 
address Dep?t.BW-72 es ciation “encouraged” Local 74 to co- 
operate by money payments 
e Result—According to the grand jury 
indictment, the “conspiracy” reduced 
the number of contractors in the Chi- 
cago area from 95 to 36, and boosted 
construction costs. 
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Where 


G-E SILICONES 
SOLVE 


Bulky Problems 


Less bulky! And lighter, too. Electric 
cords insulated with G-E silicone 
rubber would have exceptional heat 
resistance, yet they would be much 
- - lighter and more attractive than 
Is weight a problem in the design of your product or conventional asbestos-cloth-insulated 
equipment? Perhaps G-E silicones can solve it. ents. 
Electrical equipment insulated with General 
Electric silicone resins can be made much lighter. 
Examples? The weight of a transformer for aircraft 
use was reduced almost two-thirds when insulation 
made with G-E silicone resin was used. Redesigning 
a welder to take advantage of this insulation saved 
25% of the copper formerly required! GET NEW FACTS 
Or maybe your problem involves 
heat or cold. G-E silicones (rub- 


ber, fluids, resins) resist heat up to 
THE FOUR BASIC PROPERTIES OF G-E SILICONES 500 F. cold down to subarctic 


temperatures. Why not send for 

“The Silicone Story”—a free book- 

let which gives you new facts on 

other remarkable properties of 

poet gn y, G-E silicones? Just write to Gen- 

: cilia: Attias eral Electric Company, Section 
Resistance QQ Release Unusual | 130-4A, Waterford, N.Y. (In Can- 


to temperature P ‘ n > 
extremes pon — ada, Canadian General Electric 
sticking characteristics | . 
Company, Ltd., Toronto.) 








G-E SILICONES FIT INTO YOUR FUTURE 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 

















How much grease 


will a bearing keep? 


IT ALL DEPENDS upon the application, of course, but grease- 
retaining properties can be extremely important in the operation 
of ball bearings. Automobile clutch bearings, for example, must 
not throw grease: if they did, grease would get on the clutch, caus- 
ing it to slip and chatter. 

Federal technicians weigh the specified Federal Ball Bearing, 
run it under actual operating conditions, then re-weigh the bear- 
ing on a precision balance to determine the amount of grease lost. 
The difference in bearing weight before and after testing cannot 
exceed four grams! 

Of course, this is only one of the many tests used to prove Fed- 
eral Ball Bearings—and only one of the many reasons you can be 


sure of top-notch performance from every Federal Ball Bearing. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





3 Brederal pant: ensiuned 


One of America’s Leading Ball Bearing Manufacturers 





Wage Cuts... 


... Stir labor's demands 
for higher federal pay rates 
—to hold up hourly wages in 
soft industries. 


Strong pressurc 
for higher minim 
idea is not so mucl n 
tract rates are already w ibove most 
legal minimums. TI! il point i 
get a firm floor und f 
¢A Reminder—Lal uld like to 
have legal minimun t at about pre 
ent base rates for t ns 

elt wants a ¢ d level belo 
which employers ca t pay Ch 
recent arbitration vhich low 
ered Bates Mfg. (¢ 74¢-an-hou 
jolted the unions. It ninded them 
that the wage elevat ns two ways— 
up and down 
elt wants t nonunion em 

plovers from paring n wages and 
prices to cut into tl business of 
union employers. | is particularh 
concerned about the ement of in 
dustrv into the Sout md about a 
growing trend tow ubcontracting 
work. Usuallv, union 1im, both in 
volve production at er wage cost, 
and both result in a f union jobs 

AFL and CIO their memb 
unions, wanted th rly minimum 
in the Fair Labor St ls Act raised 
this vear from 75¢ to $ 5. Congr 
didn't take up th 
e New Tactics—W it! hange in the 
FLSA minimum ba ntil 1953 at 
the earliest, labor is shifting its tactic 
What it can’t get und vage-hour 
act, it hopes to get t th the Secre 
tary of Labor under t Walsh-Heale 
Public Contract Act 

This act, passed two veal 
before the broader FLSA—permits the 
Secretarv of Labor et minimum 
wages, hours, and w nditions on 
government contracts f more than 
$10,000. Through tl irs, this au 
thority was used to lift minimums in 
many industries ab t n FLSA 

Industry frequent! nplained that 
the Secretary’s pow too broad 
and final, that it bureaucratic” 
and “‘self-expanding far bevond the 
original intent of Congress.” When 
Secretary Tobin sought earlier this vear 
to extend his authorit en further— 
over subcontractor dling orders 
from government tractors—industri 
kicked hard enough t t congressional 
action 
¢ Stepped On—In ig the De 
fense Production Act gress curbed 
the Secretary’s Walsh-Healey authorit 
It set rules for prel hearings on 


1 


proposed minimul designations 
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CORROSION — STEELS Coming ae YO cage 
One of the Royal Family of Steel 


Our niche in the economic health of this nation in 


peace, and its defense in war, is to develop and produce 
the high-alloy steels and other special alloys which 
will do what ordinary metals cannot even approach in 
re orrosion, heat and wear, and in performing 
Vv! 1 ele al and electronic chores Whenever you 
h: is in these fields, the place to come is 
Alle "FF sim Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 2 22, Pa. 


TOOL and DIE STEELS 


PIONEER in Specialloy Steels 


Allegheny Ludlum 





Your Introduction to the 








en Who Influence Sales 


Salesmen are not clairvoyant. They can’t 
always tell just when a prospect is in the 
market for equipment or services. Nor can 
they be in more than one place at a time. 

Your advertising in Business Magazines 
is‘ your introduction to, and continuous 
contact with, the men who influence sales. 
It’s your assistant “salesman” . . . keeping 
your product story before thousands of 
prospects at the same time . . . at a cost 
which can be counted in pennies per call. 

In other words, Business Paper Adver- 
tising is to selling what good machines are 
to production. It multiplies individual effort. 


HOW “MECHANIZED SELLING” 
DEVELOPED NEW PRODUCT 
USERS AND SALES 


A manufacturer developed a new prod- 
uct with wide potential in the entire 
electrical field. To save sales time he 
took space in five business publications 
and ran advertisements featuring case 
history and application data. Result: A 
steady increase in volume—22% of all 
inquiries converted to sales—85% of 
sales from advertising introduced new 
applications, 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


That’s why we call it “Mechanized Selling.” 
It applies the high speed, low, cost tool of 
advertising to the preliminary steps of fer- 
reting out, contacting and conditioning 
prospects. Thus your salesmen can concen- 
trate their skill on the important job of 
getting the order. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of 
our 20-page booklet, ‘““Mechanizing Your 
Sales with Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film ‘‘Mechan- 
ized Selling . . . Blueprint for Profits” 
which is available for showing at sales 
meetings. 


TOTAL 
INQUIRIES 


“Ss 


PN 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. pic) 


M-GRAW-HILL fim 
QE? $02 susiness 
HEADQUARTERS FOR Say 


BUSINESS (NN FORMATION 








Times have 


Rarely seen today except in museums and antique shops is the old-fashioned 


wooden Indian once used as a symbol by stores selling tobacco. Fast disappearing, 
too, are many of the old-fashioned methods that used to make the growing of 
tobacco a difficult and uncertain job. 
For example, the tedious and back-breaking method of hand-weeding tobacco 
plant beds is rapidly being replaced by the Cvanamid method of weed control. 
Amrnko® Cyanamid, Granular destroys weed seeds before they have a chance to 
germinate. It also fertilizes the soil, thus producing stronger, healthier, disease- 
resistant plants, which are essential in growing our country’s annual average 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
crop of almost two billion pounds of tobacco. So effective is AERo Cyanamid 


that its use is spreading rapidly throughout the tobacco growing districts. 


Here is another example of how Cyanamid chemistry is contributing to the 


efficiency and productivity of American agriculture and industry. _ 


Materials for agriculture —one of many Cyanamid services 








and for the first time allowed court 
appeals on minimum-wage orders. 

e amendment sidetracked the 
Secretary’s-4and labor’s—hopes for ex- 
tending Walsh-Healey controls over 
subcontracthrs. But it hasn’t lessened 
labor’s determination to try for higher 
minimum rates. 
¢ Textile Tests—CIO’s Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, still smarting 
under its 74¢-an-hour pay cut at Bates 
(BW—Jun.21'52,p123), is well up front 
in the Walsh-Healey parade. 

TWUA wants textile minimums 
boosted to “protect textile workers’ 
wages against the sort of thing (wage 
cuts) we are suffering elsewhere.” 
¢ Requests—At recent hearings in 
Washington, the union asked that the 
minimum wage in woolen-worsteds be 
raised from $1.05 to $1.264. It also 
asked that numerous fringe benefits in 
TWUA contracts be made mandatory 
on government-contract work. 

TWUA will also ask at a Washing- 
ton hearing July 31 for an increase, 
from 75¢ to $1, in the minimum for 
aviation-textile workers. In September, 
the union will ask for an increase in 
the cotton-rayon industry, from a pres- 
ent 87¢ to $1.164. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Foremen would regain legal status as 
employees, and bargaining rights, un- 
der a bill written by Sen. Blair Moody 
(D., Mich). It will be a big point in 
his election campaign to woo support 
of the Foremen’s Assn. of America— 
strong in Detroit auto plants. 
- 


Dame Rumor helped the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) win bargaining rights 
at Hayes Aircraft in Birmingham, the 
International Assn. of Machinists 
(AFL) has told NLRB. IAM lost, 
wanted the vote set aside because Hayes 
didn’t deny rumors that it could con- 
trol IAM, and wanted it chosen. NLRB 
rejected the plea: IAM backers had cir- 
culated the rumor, hoping to get votes 
—but lost votes instead. 


o 
Boycott of the new WSB (BW-—Jul.12 
*52,pl13) is getting serious labor con- 
sideration. As long as Congress retains 
veto power over board appointments, 
AFL and CIO may refuse to name rep- 
resentatives to the board. 


° 
Goodyear is chief target this year for 
CIO’s United Rubber Workers. Since 
only a wage hike is involved, URW is 
pressing for a quick settlement. What 
it wants is a pattern others will follow. 
Meanwhile, URW is negotiating with 
Firestone and Goodrich on a long list 
of issues, and began pay talks with U. S. 
Rubber last week. amp Page 126. 
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Speed vital papers into vital hands 
with low-cost COPYFLEX! 


Speed vital papers to your key exec- 
utives via the Bruning COPYFLEX 
process, which reproduces an original 
exactly, in seconds, with no manual 
re-copying, and no chance of error. 


With copyFLex you speed... sales 
control reports + accounting and 
financial statements + inventory and 
production control reports * purchas- 
ing + order-invoicing * pricing + most 
other procedures. 

COPYFLEX usually is the most eco- 
nomical way to make 1 to 100 copies 


up to 42 inches wide . . . averages only 
2¢ per sq. ft. for all costs! 

No masters or stencils are needed 
... no inks to soil hands... no nega- 
tives, tray developing, or darkroom to 
fuss with...no fumes, no exhaust 
ducts, no special room lighting. 

Mail the coupon now for the full 
COPYFLEX story. 


LILES 


Specialists 


\ 


n copying since 1897 


[~~ "CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. ————— 


Dept. M72 


CD Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX process and equipment. 
(CD Show me COPYFLEX in action (no obligation) . 


Teterboro, N. J. 








Union Team Company Team 


. International President L. S. A. Director of Industrial Rela- 
Buckmaster tions E. M. Cushing 


- International vice-president B. Supervisor of labor relations 


_ Uni - 
Union economist C. Four home office and five 


. Presidents of nine branch division industrial relations 


locals staff members 


. Officers and policy committee D. Management of 19 branch 
members of ten other locals plants 


UNIGN negotiators’ documents include: 
1. bargaining agreements, 2. wage data 
covering straight-time md average earnings, 
3. arbitration decisions, 4. work standards 
records, 5. time study reports 





COMPANY ammunition A. bargaining 
agreements, B. wage data, C. arbitration 
decisions, D. productivity studies, E. work 
stoppage records, F. earnings and profit re- 
ports of the company and competitors. 
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Anatomy of 
Collective 
Bargaining 


Disassemble a collective bargaining 
conference and you'll find it’s made up 
of two unvarying components: men and 
documents. Here, to illustrate the 
common pattern, are the people and 
the papers at a contract-provided wage 
reopening session now in progress in 
New York City’s Park Sheraton Hotel. 
¢ Differences Superficial—This particu- 
lar conference is a little larger, some- 
what more important than most. It 
involves the multiplant operations of 
United States Rubber Co. and its CIO 
union—United Rubber Workers of 
America. At more routine negotiating 
meetings, the president of the interna- 
tional union wouldn’t be on hand. 

The personalities and titles of par- 
ticipants vary situation by situation, 
even session by session. But these are 
superficial differences, much less sig- 
nificant than the common elements. 
¢ In Common—One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the collective bar- 
gaining conference is its internal bal- 
ance. Largely for ritualistic reasons, 
company and union representatives are 
selected because their status parallels 
that of someone across the table: the 
union president, the director of labor 
relations; the local union official, the 
company branch manager; the union re- 
search man, the company economist. 

And there is a remarkable similarity 
in the documents each side carries into 
the meeting. More and more, manage- 
ment and labor rely on common 
sources for their bargaining material: 
company financial statements; other 
contracts in the industry; government 
statistics on wages, profits, employment, 
living costs, productivity; economic 
forecasts. 
¢ Plenty of Room Left—The compara- 
bility of men and materials involved has 
streamlined collective bargaining. It 
gives many negotiating sessions a focus 
and relevance that they didn’t have in 
the past. There is less waste argument 
over facts. 

Although it could never be proved 
objectively, labor and management 
agree that making collective bargaining 
more scientific has speeded up negotiat- 
ing and encouraged agreement. But 
there always seems to be plenty left to 
fight about. 
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“There’s nuttin’ to worry about, lady. 


He only shakes when he sees Cyclone Fence!” 


@ This burglar, like all would-be in- 
truders, is afraid of Cyclone Fence and 
its grim barbed wire. 

Day and night, Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence guards property, protecting it 
against the lawless. This rugged fence 
also gives plant management complete 
“entrance and exit control’ over em- 


ployees and visitors. Every Cyclone 
Fence is taut and trim—not only when 
first installed, but even after years of 
service. 

If you’re in the market for fence, or 
only thinking about it, you’ll want our 
free book. It’s a good reference to have 
on hand. Send the coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOK °°, bis:,227ese book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 


ON FENCE 


and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 


property safeguards are described. Whether you're interested in a 
few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find this book worth your 
while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


CLIP THIS COUPON——SEND IT T0———————> 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 472 
Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.” | 





UNITED 


STATES 


STEEL 








| Year i in ond y year sor out | 
| you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD 





—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY | 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


“GERLINGER CARRIERS 


LOADS 


$ 
"Op yet ens” | LI >) 
Rr sv .a union ra e-rouser! 


. says @ prominent mill owner 
who operates a fleet of Gerlinger 
Model 4MH Carriers. The longer load 
lift capacity, plus the short turning 
maneuverability of a 110” wheel- 
base, make the 4MH Gerlinger ovt- 
standing for fast material 

handling in restricted areas. 

Our new brochure describes 

the complete line of 

Gerlinger Carriers... 

Send for your copy today! 


| 
L< 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 


a dcinaeatan? fTurn to page 130) 
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WATER FOR JACKSONVILLE 


Thirty-four Allis-Chalmers Pumping Units Increase 
Water Supply of One of Florida’s Fast-Growing Cities 


ACKSONVILLE, Florida’s fast-growing 
J industrial and transportation capital, 
is now completing a $7,000,000 water 
expansion program. 

The two Allis-Chalmers pump-motor 
teams shown above increase the city’s 
water pumping capacity by over 2,500,000 
gallons per day. Thirty-two other units, 
individually housed over artesian wells in 


various parts of the city, are of sufficient 
capacity to handle foreseeable require- 
ments for the next decade. 

Thirty-three years ago, Jacksonville 
installed an Allis-Chalmers pumping 
unit, which is still in regular service. 
This performance record was a factor 
that again led to the selection of Allis- 
Chalmers equipment. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS - CHALMERS 





GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.— NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.— TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 











LABOR-TIME 


SAveE 50 


ROURA 


they pay for: 


with 
HOPPERS 


themselves 


4 





"My gosh—where will 


they use Aeroquip 


Hose Lines next?” 


COUPLINGS 
BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS @ HYDRAULISCOPE 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICH. 
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HE IS NEITHER rabble-rouser nor demagogue, but a Cuban, radio actor (other pictures 


on page 128) whose job is... 


Reading While Cigarmakers Work 


The cigarmaking trade has a hal- 
lowed place in the American labor 
movement. It produced Samuel Gom- 
pers, the George Washington of Ameri- 
can unionism, who organized his own 
trade and then went on to found and 
head the American Federation of Labor 
until his death in 1924. 

Gompers got his start as a labor 
leader in a singular way. He was a 
shop reader in a cigar factory. Cigar- 
making is a trade that requires con- 
siderable manual skill‘ but little mental 
concentration. So to occupy their 
minds, cigarmakers would hire one of 
their number to read to them while 
they worked. They would pay his 
wages themselves. 
¢ Bilingual—Gompers was picked by 
his shop for two reasons. First, he could 
read and speak both English and Ger- 
man, and 80 years ago most New York 
cigarmakers were German immigrants. 
Besides he had a good voice, which 
later was able to stir much larger audi- 
ences. Gompers chose the subject mat- 
ter himself, and much of it was from 
works on labor theory and socialism. 

Today in almost any shop in the 


U.S. where worker ild listen to a 
reader, he would hay compete with 
Muzak—the piped system—or a 
blaring radio. But n’t impossible 
to imagine that the 
revived here, becau 
fits into some mod 
sonnel problems. 
e In Cuba—While the reader has dis- 
appeared from the U.S., in Havana he 
is still practicing his art for cigarmakers. 
In the plant of H. Upmann Co., one 
of the biggest Cuban cigar factories, the 
reader probably draw bigger paycheck 
than anybody in wudience; 500 
workers chip in 20¢ week each to 
meet his $100 salar 
They get a slighth 
entertainment for 
Gompers gave his fel 
stead of a socially « 
Upmann reader i 
radio actor who rea them mystery 
yarns over a public ad s system sup- 
plied by the compa The manage 
ment is happy with t et-up, because 
it cuts absenteeism. Nobody wants to 
miss the next thrill idventure of 
Senor Sam Spade 


reader may be 
in idea that 
nking on per 


different kind of 
money than 
workers. In 
yus worker, the 
up-and-coming 
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Willis H, Carriér tnunded aye 


air conditioning industry 


A printer in Brooklyn was having his troubles. 
Moisture content of the air was making his paper 
swell and shrink. But nobody could do anything 
about that . . . or could they? 

Willis Carrier, then a young engineer with 
Buffalo Forge Company, thought he could. He 
designed a system that controlled the tempera- 
ture and relative humidity in that print shop, 
winter and summer. This was the pioneer air 
conditioning installation. 


Dr. Carrier and his associates formed the 
company which today leads the industry. And 
Carrier Corporation has virtually written the his- 
tory of air conditioning. Carrier created the 
machines, opened the markets, blazed the trails. 


That you are kept comfortable by air condition- 
ing in bus, plane and train . . . restaurant, store 
and theater . . . office, factory and home .. . is 
due to the pioneering of this one company. 


But Carrier has made even more important 
indirect contributions to your well-being. For ait 
conditioning is also a production tool that is 
essential to the manufacture of synthetic fabrics, 
radar and electronic equipment, pharmaceuticals, 
precision aircraft parts, optical instruments, photo- 
graphic film and scores of other products. 


Air conditioning is an important part of your 
life today. But tomorrow it will be more impor- 
tant. For this industry of ours is very young. And 
its field of service is unlimited. 





AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION 
for 50 years—the people who know air conditioning best 








MIDYEAR, 1952: 20 Representative Commercial Banks 


Deposits 
(in millions) 
Dec. 31, 
— 1951 

$6,881  %6816 

yn 379 

527 507 

$237 194 
’ 

466 

aaa 2,480 

_ 196 

oo 169 

pa 285 

2,477 

er 509 

587 602 

es 280 

- aes 1,471 

! 5,443 

a 642 

812 813 

yes 459 


232 257 


Approx. Ratio of 
Capital to Deposits 
Dec. 31, 

{ole 

1-15 
1-14 

1.20 
1-20 

1-14 
hie AS 
1-18 : 
cin Oe 

1-13 
1-12 

1-16 
1-15 

1-21 
ae 
1-14 ‘ 

1-14 
1-14 

1-18 
1-17 

1-13 
e132) 
1-21 . 
prin <P 

1-15 
1-14 

1-12 
1-12 

1-11 
Ligh tye = 
1-12 : 


Ratio of 
Cash & Govts. to Deposits 


Dec. 31, 
eae 
40.5 42.2 
60.5 60.7 
704 = 71.0 
51.7 52.6 
55.6 59.5 
617 = 59.7 


7460 0 0«=77.2 
577 63.8 
64.1 65.7 
69.7 74.7 


56.4 
S78 56.0 
79.2 77.4 
52.7 s 49. 3 
73.8 77.6 


7 56.0 
saa (58.9 
60.0 60.5 
49.5 54.0 


Ratio of 
Loans to Deposits 
une 30, Dec. 31, 
"952 1951 


53.6 §3.3 
41.3 42.0 
30.0 30.8 
43.1 43.1 
38.1 34.0 


34.0 35.4 
27.8 25.2 
41.8 37.2 
34.6 28.4 
25.0 25.3 
44.7 46.3 
45.1 47.3 
92.7 32.9 
‘ A77 50.0 
23.5 24.3 


39.7 38.9 
41.9 42.5 
37.1 36.5 
46.8 53.4 
40.9 33.5 


Bank of America (S.F.)..... 
Bank of California (S.F.). ... 
California Bank (L.A.)..... 
Chase National (N.Y.)..... 
Cleveland Trust 


Commerce Trust (K.C.)..... 
Continental Ill. (Chi.)...... 
First Am. Nat'l (Nash.)..... 
First Nat'l, Akron 

First Nat'l, Baltimore 

First Nat'l, Chicago 

First Nat'l, St. Louis 

First Wisconsin (Milw.)..... 
Mfgrs. & Traders (Buffalo). . 
National Bk. of Detroit 


National City (N.Y.)....... 
Penn. Co. (Phila.)......... 
Philadelphia Nat'l 

Republic Nat'l, Dallas 

R. |. Hosp. Tr. (Prov.)...... 





62.3 


64.7 


Bank Earnings Turn Upward in 1952 


The banking business is gradually 
working out an adjustment to the post- 
war U.S. economy. And as it does, 
bank profits are picking up. This year, 
the banks—unlike most industries— 
hope to turn in a better earnings rec- 
ord than they did in 1951. 

Now that the midvear balance sheets 
are coming in, you can see the trend 
by comparing June figures of some 
representative banks with their yearend 
1951 statements (table). 

lo paint the picture with a broad 
brush 

e Banks continued gradually to 
strengthen their ratios of capital funds 
to deposits 

¢ At the same time, a 5% drop in 
business loans during the first half kept 
a good many banks from coatinuing to 
increase their ratios of loans to deposits. 

¢ They did continue, however, to 
reduce their ratios of cash and govern- 
ments to deposits. And they slightly 
their investments in other 
securities, notably tax-exempt munici- 
pals 

What lies behind these figures is the 
fact that most banks made more money 
during the first half of this vear than 
they did in the same period of 1951. 
¢ FRB Move—For their higher carn- 
ings, U.S. bankers had good reasons to 


increased 


132 


bless the Federal Reserve Board. For 
FRB’s action in pulling the fixed 
pegs from under government bond 
prices, back in the spring of 1951, was 
a major reason for higher earnings. 
The peg-pulling started a trend to 
higher interest rates on all the money 
banks put to work, whether as loans, 
or as investments. 

FRB wasn’t particularly trying to 
boost bank earnings. It wanted to re- 
gain its traditional control of bank 
credit, which it had lost when it started 
supporting government securities at 
fixed prices. Partly because of its action, 
partly for other reasons, the fast post- 
se rise in bank loans to business 
was slowed down a lot during the rest 
of 1951. Volume of business loans has 
declined slightly during the first half 
of this year from the yearend peak—fol- 
lowing the normal seasonal pattern. 
¢ Volume Up—However, in spite of 
his decline, the volume of bank loans 
of all types averaged higher during the 
first six months of this year than the 
same period last year. Banks earned a 
higher rate of interest on these loans. 
For instance, it’s estimated that New 
York banks are now averaging around 
3.17% as compared with about 2.93% 
in 1951. That means the gross revenue 
of most banks increased faster during 


the first half of this than costs and 
taxes. The result of t increase spells 
higher net profits, at a time when earn 
ings of most indust ue trending 
downwards. 

Almost anyone who follows the bank 
picture at all closel; uld agree that 
most U.S. bank higher 
earnings badly. B ipital earns a 
distinctly lower ret n that capital 
which is invested t blue-ribbon 
industrial compani it is the rea- 
son why most bank sell at hefty 
discounts to book 
¢ Scant Appeal—| tin 
tiveness of bank 
some big problem U.S 
It has been a major factor 
series of postwar “ which 
have taken quite a ft nks out of the 
picture, particularly in New York City, 
and tended to concentrate the banking 
business in fewer hands. Whenever 
stockholders of a bank 1 chance to 
get book value in cash stock they 
have purchased bel present book 
value, there is a temptation to scuttle 
their bank. 

Also, the fact that most bank stocks 
sell at a discount from book value has 
made the raising of new capital very 
difficult for banks that have no inten 
tion of going out of bu Yet there 


those 


e unattrac- 

created 
banking. 
behind the 


has 


1crgers 


ror 
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Your Business is in the Age of Electronics 


Accurate, time-saving electronic measurements 
cut research and laboratory costs 


Time and money spent in research 
are more productive when your 
engineers work with up-to-date 
electronic equipment. Many leading 
manufacturers find elecronics the 
only practical solution to today’s 
more demanding development prob- 
lems. Perhaps modern electronic 
equipment will help your laboratory 
achieve better engineering. 


The Hewlett-Packard Company 
specializes in electronic measuring 
instruments. These are basic tools 
your engineers apply or adapt to 
your exact needs, They are usec 
in research and manufacturing 
throughout the world and are dis- 
tributed through the world’s largest 
organization of electronic engineer- 
salesmen. 


CATALOG 20-A /ists data and uses of over 100 major -bp- 
instruments. Request it on your company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


oe Piya 


INSTRUMENTS 


for speed and accuracy 











to cut and drill 
paper with 


Challenge 
Equipment 





It's just good management, nowadays to 
seek out savings in time and effort. That's 
why companies with continuous demands 
for paper cutting and drilling have turn- 
ed to Challenge Equipment. Operation is 


safe, simple and swift; results are 


cost-saving equip- 


ment today! 


DEALERS IN ALL § 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRADE-MARK @® 


Please send us details on: 

OD Hand Power Drills 
0 Foot Power Drills 
OC Paper Punches 


0 Lever Paper Cutters 
DC Power Paper Cutters 
O) Proof Presses 

GRRORO enneneentenine 
Firm Name 


Address 








is great need for new capital in the 
banking business, because: 

e The long-term trend is for de- 
posits to increase. 

e Bank supervisors are pressing 
banks to raise more capital funds, in 
order to strengthen rn ta- 
tios. They want a bigger cushion for 
the depositors’ money against bad loans 
or mvestments. 

A good many banks have gone out 
and raised new equity money by sell- 
ing common stock. Of course, new 
stock usually has to be sold a little be- 
low present market value. When this 
selling price has also been below book 
value—as it so often is—it has had the 
effect of diluting the book value behind 
each share of stock. This doesn’t make 
existing stockholders happy, even 
though usually they get first crack at 
the new shares. 
¢ Earnings—Those banks which have 
age not to sell more stock have 
nad to get their new capital entirely out 
of earnings. Of course even'those banks 
which have sold stock have had to rely 
heavily on retained earnings to help 
build up capital funds. This means that 
most banks pay conservative dividends. 
That in turn tends to put a ceiling on 
market prices of existing stock. And so 
the vicious circle continues. 

The only way out is to increase earn- 
ings. That’s what bankers find so cheer- 
ing about the first-half 1952 showing. 

However, earnings could slope off 
again if: (1) either loan volume or in- 
terest rates decline, and (2) if salaries 
and other costs increase faster than 
gross revenue. 

The chances are that the banks will 
continue to do at least as well as they 
are doing now for the rest of this year, 
anyway. Many banking observers be- 
lieve that business loans will rise slowly 
during the second half to a new high. 
Some banks will have to pay excess 
profits tax this vear; but not many. A 
recently published FRB survey esti- 
mates that all member banks paid only 
$20-million in EPT last year. 
¢ Breakdown—Most banks don’t pub- 
lish midyear income statements. So 
estimates of bank earnings are based 
in most cases on increases in capital 
funds since the 1951 yearend balance 
sheet, allowing for dividends paid out. 
This means that for most banks you 
can’t give exact figures on where the 
increase in net earnings came from. 

But the few earnings statements 
which have been published do show the 
trend. Take New York Trust Co. It 
boosted its gross revenue on loans about 

from $4-million to $5-million. 
Revenue from investments declined 
slightly. Increase in total operating 
revenue was about $973,000. 

How much of this was New York 
rrust able to bring down to net? Its 
salaries increased $165,000, its reserve 


for taxes by $626,000 (about 35%). 
Net operating earnings rose from $2,- 
417,000 to $2,566,000, an increase of 
about 6%. (Net operating earnings do 
not include profits and losses from sales 
of securities.) 

Not every bank fared that well. Na 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, for in 
stance, had a handsome in reve 
nues. It increased half-year gross reve 
nue from about $5.3-million in 1951 
to about $6.9-million in 1952. (Loans 
brought in $4-million against $2.9-mil 
lion in the first half of 1951.) 

This increase of approximately $1.6 
million in gross revenue was rapidly 
pared down by a 21 rise in salaries 
which increased by about $307,000. 
an increase in federal income tax re 
serve from $863,000 a vear ago to 
$1.8-million, and increases in other 
operating expenses. After all this, Na 
tional City of Cleveland managed to 
inch up its net operating earnings by 
about $18,000, or 1.2 
e Four Fell Off—Naturally, there are 
individual banks which had lower net 
operating earnings for the first half of 
this vear than in the comparable 1951 
period. For instance, four out of 17 
leading New York City banks did worse 
this vear than last. By contrast, a vear 
ago balance sheets of six of the 17 New 
York banks indicated that they had 
done worse in the first half than in the 
same 1950 period 

Although higher gross revenue has 
come from bank loans, and loans have 
averaged higher lately than a vear ago, 
there was no over-all increase during 
the first half of 1952 in the loan-de- 
posits ratios of banks That’s the wav 
analvsts figure whether a bank is acting 
primarily as a lender of money—its 
traditional role—or holding 
government bonds and cash.) 

During World War II, banks had 
fewer opportunities to loan money, and 
at the same time were called on to in- 
vest heavily in government securities. 
At the end of the war, they were left 
with verv low loan-deposit ratios, and 
very high ratios of so-called “riskless 
assets” (cash and governments) to de- 
posits. Since then, they have gradually 
been increasing loan ratios and lower- 
ing “riskless assets” ratios 

However, during the first half of this 
year, business loans fell off about 5%. 
This naturally stopped the increase in 
loan ratios. In the absence of any sub- 
stantial U.S. Treasury borrowing from 
the banks, there was some increase in 
holdings of other securities, particularly 
tax-exempt municipal 

The midvear balance 
show the effect of the new $44-billion 
issue of six-year ? Treasurv bonds 
(BW—Jun.21'52,p1 4¢ which was 
dated July 1. A sizable part of this 
issue is expected to wind up in bank 
portfolios. 


gain 


primarily 


sheets don’t 
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You'd save ¢ 








This small hunk of hypothetical arithmetic is 
just to remind you of two things: 

First, every building has more doors than some- 
times even the owner realizes. 

Second, Fenestra* Hollow Metal Flush Door- 
Frame-Hardware Units can save you important 
money per door . . . for the life of the new build- 
ing you’re planning. 

Here’s why: Fenestra Hollow Metal Flush 
Doors cost less to buy because they are mass pro- 
duced on special jigs that cut out a lot of expen- 
sive time and labor. The system was born of 
Fenestra’s years of metal fabricating experience. 





You save on installation cost because these 
handsome doors come complete with strong, pre- 
fitted, prime-painted steel frames and with 
shining hardware. Again time and labor are saved. 
There’s ne cutting or fitting—the door is in and 
in use 2 lot more quickly. 

You save on maintenance costs because Fenestra 
Hollow Metal Flush Doors can’t warp, swell, 
stick or splinter. They always open easily .. . 
smoothly. And they close quietly—inside the 
panels is double insulation, 

For strong, solid quality at amazingly low-cost, 
check on Fenestra Doors—there’s a door for every 
purpose in the Fenestra line: Flush Entrance 
Doors, Flush or Regular Interior Doors with 
glass or metal panels, doors with the Under- 
writers’ B Label. Call your Fenestra Representa- 
tive (he’s listed in the yellow pages of your 
phone book) or mail the coupon. *® 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Door Division 
Dept. BW-7, 3425 Griffin Street 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
Please send me full information on Fenestra Door-Frame- 
Hardware Units. 


CNESTTA 


Hollow Metal 
Door * Frame - Hardware Units 


...- save building time, labor, materials 
and money 


Name 





Company. 





Address 


Pe ne ee 








-Swce (883 
AGE FENCE A Look at the Proposed 


« AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE + 
/~ 


% = 4| OPERATIONS 


The Record Alone... 


Fiscal Sales Net Earnings 
Yeors E.R. Squibb Mathieson Chem. E.R. Squibb Mathieson Chem. 
1939 $19,749 $10,967 $2,061 $1,096 
*1945 53,553 19,590 2,513 1,149 
1946 59,835 20,524 5,151 2,033 
1947 68,219 24,630 5,525 2,931 
1948 73,452 31,935 3,692 4,823 
1949 82,220 54,073 6,884 6,991 


Security |/\ J} is vital to: 1950 87,535 75,776 8,058 8,994 
reprint agra to 1951 100,061 91,234 9.705 9,653 


~ at —_ oe — FINANCES E.R. Squibb Mathieson Chem. 
= — tyo —_ = Latest Statement June 30,1951 December 31, 1951 

Link Fence for more than 60 

Current Assets $69,326 $44,284 
years. There are fence styles ‘Plant (Net) 28,569 87 624 
and gates to meet any protec- Total Net Assets 108,811 142,178 
tive need. The expert erecting | Current Liabilities 24,380 14,145 
firm near you will supply facts Long Term Debt *2,313 41,000 
and submit cost estimates with- Capital Stock 23,868 33,714 
out obligation. Firm name will Surplus 54,779 50,981 
be sent with fence data on Working Capital 44,946 30,138 
Net Worth 78,647 84,695 


NB All figures given are in thousands of doliars. *Biggest ‘wor year'’ of both companies. **Does 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. not include $10-million of notes sold by Squibb since statement date in question. 








request. 


New Consolidation in 


Mathieson Chemica Sorp.—in  re- acturer once p mnfined 
Math n Cl 1 Cory fact fined 


cent years the fastest growing unit in alkalis 
the chemical trade—served notice last In 1949, Mat 
week that it was going right on ex-  tertilizer field, 
panding. It announced plans for ab- companic Sin wo smaller 
sorbing E. R. Squibb & Son, one of the — units have been As a result, 
top companies making antibiotics, vita- Mathieson is n yortant fact 
mins, pharmaccuticals, and toilet goods. in the fertilizer | 
The proposed merger would add over Last fall the nvaded_ the 
$100-million to Mathieson’s net assets, organic chemical g the Math 
pushing them past the quarter-billion son Hydrocarbon | | Corp. via 
mark (table It was announced jointly a stock exchang 
bv Thomas S. Nichols, chairman-presi- Picking up tl it-old Squibb 
dent of Mathieson, and by Squibb’s — business will mo\ t m into both 
chairman Carleton H. Palmer and Presi the ethical and tl roprietarv drug 
dent Lowell P. Weicker. Stockholders fields, as well as iy netics 
of both companies will soon be asked ¢ Doubts—It’s p that the deal 
to approve the deal, which is based on will prove as successf Mathieson’s 
a stock exchange—five shares of Squibb — earlier expansion But vou can find 
common for three of Mathieson. people in the Street who doubt. The 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING... e Expansion Campaign—The deal marks _ skeptics base their thinking on the fact 
Automatic sprinklers discover and one more step in the aggressive expan- that Mathieson | e to hand the 
stop FIRE. For property owners sion campaign that Nichols has been Squibb stockholde: se to 2.2-mil 
se a Pagan lr Near cca pressing ever since he took over direc- lion shares of common stock That 
capital to pay for them, insurance ? , AS 
eavings may be used to pay fer tion of Mathieson in 1948. In his represents around $103.4-million at 
GLoBe Automatic Sprinklers over short reign, Nichols has quadrupled — the present market value of $45 a share. 
a period of years. Mathieson’s assets by judicious pur- That price look 1 fair enough 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. chases of well-established companies. _ price-earnings ratio if you match it with 
ay att mega What's more important, he has brought Squibb earnings ft 51 (10.6 times 
a widely-diversified line -of industrial or 1950 (12.8 time There’s a catch, 


and agricultural chemicals to a manu- though. In both those years, Squibb 
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Merger: 


...and Together 
Squibb & Mathieson 
Sales 
$30,716 
73,143 


$3,157 
3,662 
7,184 
8,456 
8,515 
13,875 
17,052 


191,295 19,358 


Squibb & 
Mathieson 


$113,610 
116,193 
250,989 


38,525 
*43,313 

. 57,582 
105,760 


75,084 
163,342 


nil Chemicals 


earnings broke records. 
the comparison with other postwar 
years, the price Mathieson is willing to 


If you make 


pay looks a lot higher. Thus it’s over 
15 times the Squibb net in 1949; and 
21.5 times greater than average annual 
earnings in 1946-1948. 

On top of that, Wall Streeters figure 
that Squibb’s earnings for the 1952 
fiscal year ended June 30 fell far short 
of 1950 and 1951. The belief is that 
1952 was closer to the 1949 level. Some 
Streeters are ready to bet that it will 
be a long time before Squibb can match 
1950 and 1951. They base their figur- 
ing on the fact that Squibb’s expan- 
sion of its antibiotic facilities has coin- 
cided with: 

e A tremendous industry-wide ex- 
pansion in penicillin, which is one of 
Squibb’s important new products. 

¢ A shrinking of the export market 
which has been a profitable field for 
the company. 

¢ Increasing competition from spe- 
cialty antibiotics like aureomycin and 
terramycin. 

The combination of these factors has 
been forcing price cuts in antibiotics 
generally, thus cutting profit margins. 
lhe effects haven’t been negligible for 
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LEADERSHIP 


Year after year, ever since 1902, Continental engines have been 
proving their dependability in a steadily-lengthening list of 
specialized machines. Today, no matter what the exact require- 
ment of the job, there’s a Continental Red Seal model—gasoli 
Diesel, or LPG—engineered and built to meet it down to the last 
detail—a model with the proper performance characteristics, 
profile, shape and weight. In construction equipment, as in 
vehicles, farm machines and aircraft, more and more leading 
makes now feature Continental Red Seal power. 





' 
CEMENT i re 


2b 


COMPRESSORS 


ANY EQUIPMENT IS BETTER 
WITH CONTINENTAL RED SEAL POWER 





[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
137 











1. Bottoms sealed 80% faster than with tape, reports this novelty manufacturer. He now bottoms 
his cartons at the start of his conveyor system with a Bostitch bottom-stitcher, which makes 
its own staples from wire. Girls rapidly fill those cartons as they speed along the conveyor. 


One production line...2 big savings 
with Bostitch wire-stitchers at both ends of the line 


2. One man does the work of three at the other end of the same conveyor... with a Bostitch 
top-stitcher replacing tape. This novelty maker also says that his staples cost him only ¥% as 


much as tape per carton . . 


. his cartons are much stronger and neater ... his workers happier. 


How much time and money can you save in your shipping room? 
It's easy to find out. 300 BOSTITCH field men in 112 cities in the U.S. and 11 
cities in Canada offer you nearby service. Illustrated bulletin shows you how 30 


of the 800 Bostitch models... 


wire-stitchers, 


stapling machines, hammers, 


pliers, ‘ackers, staplers...do your fastening jobs better and faster. Mail the 


coupon below today. 


time and money in many vital shipping room jobs. 


sealing |__| bottoming _) sealing corrugated wrappers 


bag-sealing (_) covering barrels 


Name 
Company 

4ddress 
City 


BOSTITCH ...... 


‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
’ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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BOSTITCH, 718 Mechonic Street, Westerly, R. |. 


Please rush me Bulletin 267 which shows how 30 Bostitch stapling machines save 
I'm particularly interested in Bostitch machines for: assembling cartons (1) top- 


tagging (_| Other _ 


repairing cartons fer re-use (_] 
Title 
Zone 


State 


it better, with wire 


Sees ee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee 





Squibb. Its full report for fiscal 1952 
isn’t available yet, but second-quarter 
profits ran 34% below the figures 12 
months earlier. For the third quarter, 
a 28% drop was reported 

As for Mathieson, its operations so 
far this year have been more profitable 
than those of the chemical industry 
generally. For the fi six months of 
1952, profits virtually equalled the first 
half of 1951. 

However, during thi 
son has sold 180, hares of $4.25 
preferred stock. ‘To for new proper- 
ties, 480,000 mor es of 
have been issued. ‘| eans that earn- 
ings available for th r equity were 
only $1.63 a share for the first half of 
1952. The year before the figure was 
$2.06. 

If the projected Squibb deal goes 
through, Mathieson says it will operate 
Squibb as a separat ision, retaining 
both its name and licies. But the 
two major Squibl Palmer 
and Weicker, will nger play promi- 
nent parts in the f operations. 
Palmer will become tor of Math- 
ieson, but will act 1 n advisory 
capacity. Weicker expe ted to 
become a director th no managerial 
duties. 

Wall Street do 
holders to balk wh 


to them. Palmer 
] 


period Mathie- 


common 


utives, 


xpect the stock- 

deal is put up 
lerstood to con- 
trol personally almost 30 of Squibb 
common, and the Vi ker family has 
another substant ck On the 
Mathieson side, Ni ind his direc- 
tors are believed t e able to influ- 
ence enough hold f common to 
insure an O.K. for the deal as now 
outlined. 


Substantial Stock Interest in 
STEEL COMPANY For Sale 


Our client represents 1 interest in 
one of the nation's ucing com- 
panies with gross « g at ate of more 
thas $60,000,000 anc This interest consists 
of a majority of the outstanding preferred stock 
and subs-sotial holdings of the outstanding com- 
moe stock. They are desirous of disposing of the 
entire interest 

This steel company is 
Penasylvania. It is fuliy 
located with respect to its maio 
its ingot production amountec 


cated in southeastera 
egrated and strategically 
srkets. In 1951, 


Who'll Buy My Shares? 


Last week Wall Street 
spectacle of a disgruntled stockholder ad- 
(above). It 


saw the unusual 
vertising his holdings for sale 
appeared that: (1) The company was Alan 
Wood Steel Co. (2) The seller was a group 
headed by Joseph L. O’Brien, a Philalelphia 
investment banker who is said to be on the 
outs with Alan Wood management. Wall 
Streeters wondered whether O’Brien was 
seeking to dramatize his differences with 
the management in this way. 
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Get blanks from REYNOLDS 





Speed Production—Save 30% Scrap Loss! 


The aluminum on the Reynolds conveyor happens 
to be for the product of a well-known manufacturer 
— but suppose those blanks were for your product? 
Like this manufacturer, you would use all the 
aluminum you receive... without delay ... without 
scrap loss. In addition, you’d cut important han- 
dling, storage space, work space, manpower and 
inventory costs! There’s no costly loss of time, 
segregation and storing, reshipment between cities 
or diversion of valuable metal when you buy blanks 
from Reynolds. You get pounds of parts, not pounds 
of metal! Scrap, like that beside the press above, is 
remelted immediately right at Reynolds plants. 

Whether you want semi-fabricated blanks, 
completed parts or final assemblies, you'll find 
Reynolds extensive facilities and technical assist- 
ance of real value. Get quotations on aluminum 
blanks or parts to your drawings and specifications 
from Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Service. 





For additional information, write for literature 
or call the Reynolds office listed under “Aluminum” 
in your classified telephone directory. Reynolds 
Metals Company, Parts Division, 2085 South 
Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeee 


Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Facilities 
One of the country's most complete facilities for aly- 
minum fabricating includes: 
@ Over 100 mechanical presses ranging 
from 2 to 1700 tons. 
@ Hydraulic presses from 300 to 5000 tons. 
@ Equip for shearing, blanking, form- 
ing, riveting and welding, roll ing, 
Sntchinn end bly. 








These facilities can assure a steady flow of blanks or 
fabricated parts to your specifications and production 
requirements. 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
FABRICATING SERVICE 








The Aelbgag > REGISTER 


with 
SELF-RENEWING 
CARBON 


a 
au 


duroqraphic 


uninterrupted service 


@ Turn the handle of an Autographic Register. Note 
its smooth, positive action—no looseness, play or lost 
motion anywhere. Only a quality product is built like 
this. Steel casing of adequate gauge, close-fitting parts, 
attractive Hammerkraft finish, chrome and stainless 
steel trim—these and other points of good design and 
workmanship insure durability and trouble-free service. 


An important feature is Durographic “‘self-renewing” 
Carbon, exclusive with Autographic 
Registers. A single sheet outlasts an 
entire pack of forms and needs no 
attention between register loadings. 
This remarkable carbon is produced by 
impregnating Durographic paper with 
a special ink which flows into the pencil 
indentations after each write, auto- 
matically renewing the carbon surface. 
Uniformly clear and indelible carbon 
copies, deep purple in color, are the 
result. 








Let our representative show you the 
Autographic Register and help you de- 
sign the best records for your particular 
purpose. He is trained to develop 
systems that save time and money for 
register users. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET—it gives complete description of the several 
models of Autographic Registers and Durographic Carbon. Write or telephone 


for it today. 


graph BUSINESS FORMS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
218 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 
Fourded 188) 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Biggest utility issue: Stockholders of 
Pacific Gas & Electric took up about 
98% of a $68-million offering of new 
common, biggest ever made by any 
U.S. utility operating company. It’s 
estimated that stockholders subscrip 
tion rights to 25% of these were 
bought by underwriters and resold. The 
2% not subscribed for was sold pri- 
vately by underwriters. 

* 
New electric utility financing for the 
first half totaled $1,135-million, accord- 
ing to the Edison Electric Institute. 
That’s far and away the biggest for any 
such period. 

x) 
Sales of new life insurance apparently 
made a new record during first half of 
1952, according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. It reports that $14.7-billion 
was sold. Total in force is now $265- 
billion, up about 75% since the end of 
World War II. 

* 
Continued slump at the box office 
(BW—Jun.7’52,p126) forces movie pro- 
ducers to cut costs. Loew’s, Inc., which 
recently cut its dividend, has finally 
reduced salaries of executives getting 
more than $1,000 per week by 25% 
to 50%. 

e 
Invasion of Toronto: A recent purchase 
of seats on Toronto’s Stock Exchange 
by a U.S. firm pushed the price from 
$75,000 to $90,000 since the last sale 
early this month. (Last selling price 
of a New York Stock Exchange seat 
$43,000.) Toronto brokers are getting 
worried about American domination 
But they needn’t; only five of 106 active 
seats are held by U.S. houses. 

. 
June sales of new municipal bonds hit 
a postwar high, according to the Daih 
Bond Buyer. Due to the sale of $32¢ 
million Ohio Turnpike bonds, the total 
was $624-million. For the first half 
year, the total topped $2.5-billion. 

= 
Postponed: Atlantic Refining Co. has 
decided to postpone sale of 1-million 
common shares. It may decide to bor- 
row part of the money instead. 

” 
Vertical merger: U.S. Pipe & Foundr 
Co., Burlington, N. J., plans to make 
Sloss-Shefheld Steel & Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham, of which it already owns 
55% of stock, part of its own opcration. 

— 
Salt Lake Pipe Line Co., subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of California, has arranged 
to borrow $7-million from a group of 
pension funds at 34 The deal was 
handled through Bankers Trust Co., 
New York. 
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Dowell Service 


used chemicals to remove 


1,650 


pounds 


Dowell was recently called upon to clean a 150,000 
pphr. boiler. In a few hours, 1,650 lb. of deposits 
were removed even though the boiler had been 
previously cleaned by turbining! 


If you have a cleaning job to be done on boilers or 
heat exchange equipment, look to Dowell Service. 
Special liquid solvents are applied according to the 
technique demanded by the job—filling, spraying, 
jetting, cascading or vaporizing. Dowell furnishes 
all necessary trained personnel, chemicals, pump 


The boiler tube section above 
was cut from a tube after the 
boiler was turbined. Section 
below is from the same tube 
after the boiler was further 
cleaned by Dowell Service. 





trom a boiler 

previously 
cleaned by 
turbining 


trucks and controls. No scaffolding or dismantling 
is necessary —costly downtime is held to a minimum. 


Dowell engineers have experience in all kinds of 
cleaning problems. And Dowell equipment is 
designed to help them do the best possible job. 


Free Bulletin on Industrial Cleaning! 
Call or send for complete information and estimates 
on Dowell Industrial Cleaning. Write Dept. 506 in 
Tulsa, or call your nearest Dowell office. No obliga- 
tion, of course. . 


Dowell Service 


Over 90 Offices to Serve You with Maintenance Cleaning for: 


Boilers © Condensers ¢ Heat Exchangers ¢ Cooling Systems 
Pipe Lines © Piping Systems ¢ Gas Washers © Process Towers 
Process Equipment ¢ Evaporators ¢ Filter Beds © Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 








the Cold Metal Products co. 


New York © Los Angeles © 
Chicago © St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 


142 


anc ACClAalmed 


for maximum yield per ton ! 


There is no substitute for special- 
ized experience. The strip steel 
products we produce are made on 
equipment designed to meet the 
quality standards associated with 
cold rolled strip steel—no substi- 
tute product produced by con- 
verting cold rolled sheet coils in- 
to strip widths can equal CMP’s 
standards for close gauge tol- 
erances and superior finishes. 
Where our competitors are strip 
sizes slit from sheet coils, we 
can point to our record without 
qualification. Just the ticket you 
would campaign for when less 
down time, longer die life, and 
more finished parts per ton is 
your desire. We believe we will 
merit your continuing support 
when you are called upon to 
ballot for better cold rolled strip 
steel products. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Indianapolis 





THE MARKETS 
Weekly Stock Price Indexes 


(Ist week in April = 100) 
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Date: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Prices Ignore Steel Strike 


But that may be due to the fact that the low-volume 
market is made up largely of professionals. And breakdown 
of indexes reveals many weak spots. 


That 
adage, 


come 


time-honored Wall Street 
Never sell on strike news,” has 
through its latest test with flving 
inyhow. The question is 
itself recognizes 
1 long steel strike 
business. 
based on Standard 
that steel 
faltered for a time, 
are now at about the same level 
when the strike began to look certain 
back in April he all-industrial index 
is even higher than it was then. 

It would from this that the 
investors and traders have evidently not 
been worrying very much about what's 
going to happen to the profits of steel 
companies, and to corporate profits in 
general 
¢ Superficial—But that’s only on the 
surface. Since April, volume of trading 
hasn't far above a million 
shares, most davs. That means there 
has been very little public participation 
in the market. Most of the buying has 
come from professional traders and 
from investment trusts. 


colors sO far, 
whether the market 
the serious effect 
might have on U.S 

I'he chart above 
& Poor's indexes 


stocks, though the 


shows 


sec 


been vers 


I carnest 
march of the S ¢ 
index to ne | 
since then, it 
the strike has 
to paralyze more 
facturing 
e Trust Buying—S 
think that this 1 
index ha 
it’s mainh 
pension 


Wall Streeter 
the industrial 
Thev sav 


trust and 


been 

due t I t nt 
fund bu f bellwether 
kind that turally form a 
yint out this 


stocks, the 
part of index. 1 
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TOUGH NYLON SEWS UP A SHOE PROBLEM 


The manufacturer of these children’s 


shoes had a serious return problem. 
His retailers were sending back several 
dozen pairs every month because the 
shoes were coming apart at the seams 
after as little as 6 to 8 weeks’ wear. The 
manufacturer switched to thread of 
Du Pont nylon fibers. Since then, not 
one pair of shoes has been returned 
because of thread failure. 

Nylon’s combination of strength and 
elasticity is what makes shoes stitched 
with nylon thread stand up so much 
better to the scuffing a child gives them. 
Nylon resists deterioration from mil- 
dew, fungus, body acids and moisture 
that weaken ordinary thread. Nylon 
doesn’t act as a wick either, bringing 
moisture from wet pavements and pud- 
dles into the shoe. 


Because thread made of nylon fibers 


is finer, though stronger, than ordinary 
thread, it doesn’t need as big a hole— 
the leather is practically at its original 
strength at the stitches. Nylon thread 
buries itself in the leather better than 
ordinary thread—is less exposed to 
wear. It keeps seams tighter, yet still 
permits the shoe to flex comfortably 
when worn. 

Nylon is now being used in a wide 
variety of products—industrial filters, 


fishing nets, rope, and many others. 


ee ee eS 


Du Pont fibers are plored for better living 


Perhaps nylon’s performance in shoe 
thread will suggest a way you might 
use this versatile Du Pont fiber to solve 
your sewing problem, make a new prod- 
uct... or improve an old one. 


NEW BOOKLET: “Nylon Textile Fibers in 
Industry” contains 23 case histories, shows 
you how businessmen are using nylon in in- 
dustry today. Write for your copy. Tell us 
your fabric or fiber problems. Address Tex- 
tile Fibers Department, Room 2498B-7, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


DACRON* 
polyester fiber 


*ou Pont 
TRADE-MARKS 











LOW COST! 


LOOSE LEAF BINDING 


@ Easy to Jo in your own office 
@ Per If-locki 

posts 
® Strong metal hinges, 

Masonite covers ' 
@ Binders stack neatly, Z 


no projections 
= 





STOCK SIZES STORAGE BINDERS 
TO FIT THESE SHEETS: 
SAAn8% 848% 94x12 

6x9% B8%xI1 
7x8% 84x14 
7atl O%xII% lixi7 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St e Chicago 5, lll 


Liberty Binders ore also 
made to order to fit ony 
size sheet desired. 











Of course not. But you may be in- 
viting it if your industrial property 
is not adequately fenced. Saboteurs 
respect nobody’s business. So why 
take unnecessary chances? Erect a 
Stewart Non- 

climbable 

Chain Link 

Wire Fence 

and be safe. 

Write, wire or 

phone for Cat- 

alog No. 85. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
Stanley M. Stewart, Pres. 
1916 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 


IRON 
i 


ar 


doesn’t mean there has been an over-all 
push-through of stocks. 

If you doubt this, look at the de- 
tailed breakdown of S & P’s indexes 
for the different stock groups (below). 
Though it shows the industrial index 
5.4% above the 1929 high, the com- 
posite index for all stocks is still nearly 
21% below its 1929 high-water-mark. 
The rail and utility indexes are far, far 
beneath their 1929 highs. 

Break up the industrial stocks into 
individual groups and the disparity is 
still more obvious out of the 45 groups, 
27 are still below their 1929 highs. 








Bull Markets: 


1937 
High 
Composite Index 139 8 
Industrial Index 140 7 
1 
0 


Stock Groups 


Railroad Index 171 
Utility Index 136 


Agricultural machinery 177 
Aircraft manufacturing - 140 
Air transport 169 
Automobiles 155 


Auto parts, accessories iSi 


Bituminous coal ° R 131 
Building materials 146 
Capital goods stocks 153 
Carpets, rugs 200 
Chemicals 130 
Confectionery 107 
Consumers goods stocks 131 
Copper 188 
Department stores 

Distillers 139 


Electrical equir 


High-grade comr 


Lead, zinc 


Leather 

Low-price commons 
Machinery 

Mail 
Metal containers 


order, general chain 


Oil 


Oil— Integrated 
Paper 
Printing 
Rail equ 
Rayor 


publishing 


Shipbuilding 
Shipping 
Shoes 

Soft drinks 
Steel 


Sugar 
Textile weavers 
Tires, rubber goods 


Tobacco 








1952 vs. '29, ‘37, '46 


Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (193 


Several of these are 60% or more be- 
low their 1929 high marks. 

¢ Inventory Shaved—Of course, the 
steel strike has had one good effect. It 
has done a great deal to reduce top- 
heavy inventories of durable consumer 
goods. 

But don’t let the market 
fool you. The strike has hurt 
week shutdown has cost the steel com- 
panies a lot of profits. It’s very much 
of a question how m of these losses 
can be made up in the months ahead. 
Higher prices probably won’t fully com- 
pensate for the new wage bill. 


indexes 
This six- 


} 


1946 §=Recent Recen 
Hig 
168 190 8 
163 1 
168 4 
132 6 


Level 1929 
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“All he said was, I want those bills 
out by five o’clock, Miss Hardway” 


There's a big difference 


in business forms; too ! 


It’s the difference in how they work 
for you. Standard Register continu- 
ous forms work so that business machines 
can produce continuously — produce ac- 
curate, legible multiple-copy records at 
lowest total cost. That’s guaranteed spe- 
cifically—it’s how these forms are made. 

Standard Register forms work to di- 
tect and control your business operations 
better. That’s because our Representative 
expertly analyzes your system require- 
ments. With his services . . . with Stand- 


ard’s forms and devices . . . you can 
readily have the best procedure — the 
simplest process of writing records — the 
most efficient form design. 

That’s why Standard Register forms 
are eliminating needless waste, saving 
untold thousands of dollars, for 93 of 
America’s 100 largest companies and 
65,000 more, How about yours? 

Phone The Standard Register Com- 
pany in your city. Or write us at 707 
Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio, 


/) STANDARD REGISTER 
Labor-Saving Business Forms and Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS FORMS 





G 


PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION: What 
happens when better business forms 
are scientifically applied. 


Now! “Non-Stop” Typing 
of Continuous Forms! 


Ever notice the interruption thal 
takes place when an operator com- 
pletes typing a form? Before she can 
resume typing, she must corefully 
turn the platen to the proper line of 
the next form — or to the next “writ- 
ing area.” 


The Automatic 
Line Finder eliminates this 
typing interruption! 


A “VERTICAL TABULATOR.” This 
girl can type continuously. Here is 
how it works .. . when she finishes 
one form or typing area (no matter 
how many lines she has typed) she 
simply pulls the lever of the Auto- 
matic Line Finder. The forms advance 
automatically to the next writing 
line, as indicated below. 


— 
a 


Kant-Slip Continuous Forms, com- 
bined with Standard Register's ex- 
clusive new Automatic Line Finder, 
enable users to produce 44% (@ 
300% more records per hour. 


The Automatic Line Finder is avail- 
able now for popular typewriters and 
key-operated bookkeeping-billing 
machines. 








Exports 
(Goods & Services) 


Imports 
(Goods & Services 








..'. Foreign gold and dollars 


Data: Dept. of Commerce 


Exports Soar—Can World Pay? 


U.S. exporters will at least match last year's business 
—but Europe's dollar problem still plagues the West. 


Last weekend, when most Americans 
were talking about Eisenhower's Chi- 
cago victory, Washington produced 
two news items that no foreign trader 
could afford to miss: 

«The Commerce Dept. an- 
nounced that U.S. exports in May (the 
latest month recorded) hit an all-time 
high of almost $1.5-billion. Even after 
deducting $217-million of military ship- 
ments, May exports were running at an 
annual rate of $15-billion, or well above 
1951. 

¢ President Truman ordered the 
Public Advisory Board for Mutual Se- 
curity to look into U.S. foreign trade 
policies, especially the recent moves in 
Congress for higher protection against 
imports 

\dd the May export figures to those 
for the first four months of the vear 
and you get a good idea of how strong 
the foreign demand is for U.S. goods. 
Commercial exports for the five-month 
period ran at an annual rate of $14.9- 
billion, whereas the total for 195] was 
$13.7-billion. 
¢ Early Fears—A few months ago, 
many U.S. exporters feared that busi- 
ness this year might not be as good as 


146 


last. They were alarmed by new im- 
port curbs abroad, especially in the 
sterling area and Brazil. Now it’s ob- 
vious that, over-all, these fears were 
exaggerated 

¢ Dollar Gap—The trade figures for 
January through Mav contain more 
than this good news. They show that 
the dollar gap is widening dangerously 
again. 

Imports for the period were at an 
annual rate of only $11-billion, down 
$700-million from last vear’s total. If 
both exports and imports continue 
through the year at this rate, our ex- 
port surplus on merchandise account 
would be $3.9-billion. 

Add an expected U.S. surplus of 
$700-million for services such as ship 
ping, and you get a 1952 dollar gap 
of $4.6-billion. Last vear it was $3.3- 
billion. 

e The Hitch—The trouble will come 
in financing such a surplus. Since 1945 
our export surplus has been covered by 
(1) U.S. loans or economic aid; (2) 
private investment abroad plus private 
remittances, and (3) liquidation of for- 
eign gold and dollar assets (chart, 
above). But this vear U.S. economic 


» will the flow 
That probably 
Either foreign 


aid will be down 
of private funds al 
means one of two t 
countries will cut buying during 
the second half of 2, or they will 
have to use up son their scarce gold 
and dollar 
then more 
come next 
the sterling area a Brazil 
their gold and do erve 
1951 that made tl trict imports 
of U.S 

It is the potenti litical effects of 
this continuing dol \blem that led 
I'ruman to ask for tudy of U.S 
commercial policy. He fears that the 
protectionist trend Congress will 
stvmie the present U.S. policy of build 
ing up the econon trength of our 
alhes, especially in \ tern | urope It 
threatens ou of keeping 
them from trading with the Communist 
bloc 

It’s obvious that Tr 
U.S. to do more tha 
the tariff front. Hi 
the decks for higher | 
thus make a direct atta 
problem. Otherwis¢ 
faces the prospect of (1 
brawls that could shatter the political 
unity of the Atlanti and (2) a 
general world dollar shortage, once the 


s;econd, 
bound to 
fact that 
ran down 


issets f t the 
import irc 

vear. It the 
s during 


goo 
goods 


also 


man wants the 
ld the line on 
1im is to clear 
S. imports, and 
k on the dollar 
thinks the U. S. 


economic 
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"NOW, FIFI... HE WON’T HURT YOU!” 


relax and let Billy pretend to give you a ‘hairdo’. _ ness helps relieve financial worry, helps speed recovery and 
His scissors don’t have sharp points, so Daddy says promotes good will. Injured employes have the privilege 
of selecting their own doctor. 

Protection against accidents is important in business, too! All these advantages—plus fast, nationwide, day-and-night 
Play safe by placing your workmen's compensation insurance service—are yours under our policy back of the policy®. 


they're safe for us to play with.”’ 


with a reliable, nationally recognized organization 
suchas Hardware Mutuals. Inaddition to sound cover- 
age, you get the services of our loss prevention spe- 
cialists in helping eliminate the causes of accidents. 

Hardware Mutuals rank among the leaders in prompt- 
ness of paying claims to injured employes. This prompt- 


* 


at) Dividend savings returned to policyholders now 


200th 
fasion tt total over $100,000,000. 
a Want more information? Simply phone Western 


» 
= = oo Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and request 


Aa American the name and address of your friendly Hardware 
* institution . , 
ge Mutuals representative. He'll be glad to help! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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4 OPERATORS 
INSTEAD OF 16 


with production 
increased 12'2% 


reer sameeren 
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Pree temas Cumguete 
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Prim Gangs tetemateaity 


It used to take 16 men and 3 
stationary mounting machines to 
assemble 3200 passenger car 
tires and tubes on an 8 hour shift. 
It was a hand operation that re- 
quired skill and hard physical 
work. When a regular operator 
was absent production dropped. 


After MHS engineers integrated 
these assembly operations with 
materials handling it requires only 
4 operators and one machine to 
handle 3600 units in 8 hours. 

It might pay big dividends to 
have MHS engineers look over 
some of your operations. It won't 
cost you a cent to find out how 
much you could save. 


Mechanical 
Handling 
ror, 


»$ JVC. 


: a ne ee ee we ew mm 
4610 NANCY AVE. «+ DETROIT 12, MICH. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Conada: 


Canadian Mechanico! Handling Systems, Utd. 
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U.S. defense program tapers off. That since early 1951, mainly because inven- 
could hurt our relations throughout the tories in many nations have been top 
non-Communist world. heavy One estimate is that Brazil 
was overstocked thi ring in all types 
. Exporters in Clover of goods by $250-million. But export- 
ers of consumer goods now expect to 
For most U.S. exporters 1952 so far hold their own. S trade experts 
has proved a good year. That’s espe- even predict a slight upturn in textile 
cially true for producers of capital goods _ exports. 
and chemicals. It’s pretty cleat U.S. exports, 
Take machinery and vehicles. As the over-all, have don vell this vear. 
supply situation in the U.S. got easier The dollar shortag vad turned out 
toward the end of 1951, U.S. pro- to be selective rather than general. It 
ducers began to catch up with their has been pretty mu yncentrated in 
backlog of foreign orders. Exports the sterling area, | Brazil, Uru- 
were high during the first quarter. guay, and Argentir However, the full 
Then, in May, these items made the — effect of import cut ye of these 
biggest gain of any export category. countries hasn’t been felt yet 
Foreign sales rose from $478-million in = ¢ Dollars Available—Other foreign mar- 
April to $553-million. There’s still no kets have been getting enough dollars 
sign of any slackening. either from their to the U.S. or 
U.S. chemical companies wondered from the inflow of ite American 
in January how they would fare this funds—to maintain rease their buy- 
vear. Competition from Europe, ing of U.S. goods. And it’s possible 
especially Germany and Italy, looked that a country like Brazil will come back 
threatening. So most U.S. firms cut into the market n trongly by the 
prices and went after the foreign mar- end of the year 
ket hammer and tongs. Result: Chemi- —« Steel Strike—On 7 question mark 
cal exports for the first four months of in the whole foreign trade picture is 
1952 were 7% above the same period the U.S. steel strike. If the strike lasts 
of last vear. May exports were at an even two wecks lo t is sure to 
eight-year high. change the export outlook for the rest 
¢ Big Inventories—In manufactured of 1952. Capital goods would be in 
consumer goods, the export business tight supply again in the U.S 
has been pretty much in the doldrums A prolonged steel strike would have 
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Humanity’s challenge to chemical research— 


Lubricants lasting the life of your car 


It would be wonderful, wouldn’t it, to 
be able to forget about oil change 
or “lube job”... even if you drove 
your car 100,000 miles? And think 
what long-lasting lubricants like that 
could mean to the machine tools 
of industry! Yes, here’s an idea that 


challenges chemical research. 


And it could be that when this prob- 
lem is solved, Pennsalt Chemicals 
will have had an important part in 
the answer. Take, for example, the 


field of fluorine chemistry, in which 
Pennsalt is an acknowledged leader. 
Perhaps a future Pennsalt fluorine 
chemical may prove the answer to 
super-lubricants. Since 1850, Pennsalt 
Chemicals have been supplying 
answers to problems that once 
stymied someone. These chemical 
answers lie in many fields. . . public 
health, agriculture, metal-working, 
petroleum, textiles... not to mention 
the giant chemical industry itself. 


> of these answers may prove 


helpful to you . . . or perhaps Pennsalt 
research teamed with yours can tailor- 
make a special answer. If you have a 
problem involving chemicals, write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 








Here’s how you can cut 


Teballilerg Cd Hondlling iat 





dependable performance 


Potter & 
Brumfield 


RELAYS 


leading supplier 
of relays for every 
electrical and elec 
tronic application 
civilian or military 

Use of POTTER 
& BRUMFIELD re 
lays is a sign of good design assurance 
of complete dependability 

Send specifications for recommendations 


samples and quotations 


3B LARGE PLANTS 
To SERVE You... 


Petter oF rusipield 


PRINCETON 





Tue trays of this 

Steel Age Tabulating Card 
File, and many other Steel 
Age card files, are instantly 
removable from their 

ball bearing suspensions. 
The work moves right to the 
desk. Steps, time and 

dollars are saved. 

If filing and handling 
cards is part of your office 
procedure, it will pay you 
to get the full story of 
these versatile, work-saving 
files from your Steel Age 
dealer. Their economy-price 
will surprise you! 


Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Cotp 


Corry, Pa. 


SINCE 1894 
A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses . . . 
that makes dollars and sense! 
RB. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC, writes 
Considerable time is 
saved in the Accounting De- 
partment where, if Travelet- 
ters were not used, it would 
be necessary to mail checks 
to reimburse our representa- 
tives.” (User since 1932) 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN 








JOHN ZINK 


HEATMAKERS 


BURNERS 


for 
Heating and Power Boilers 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. 





| 


its impact on the le, f our imports, 
too. However, it’s hard to figure the 
net effect. On the one hand, it would 
probably lead to renewed U.S. buying 
of German, French, and Belgian steel. 

At the same time uld almost cer- 
tainly cut imports of items like copper, 
lead, and zinc—the . of which de- 
clines with the use of steel. 


ll. Western Europe's Deficit 


The heart of the llar problem lies 
in Western Europe. Our allies across 
the Atlantic are sti unning a large 
deficit in their commercial trade with 
the U.S. (chart, page 148 Last year 
it was $1.9-billion f the world’s 
trade deficit with the U.S 

Western Europe tal dollar deficit 
was much larger. It to dig up dol 
lars to pay for what bought from 
Canada, Mexico, tl iribbean, and 
some South Ameri untries. 

But U.S. iid practically 
covered the deficit last year 

l'his vedr Western | ype is running 
a slightly bigger def ind economic 
aid will be cut down drastically. So the 

procure 


question is wheth ff-shore 
ment under the M Security Pro- 
gram plus the spend of U.S. troops 
stationed in West rope will make 
up the difference doesn’t, some 
Western European itries will have 
to dip into their g¢ gain. 
¢ No Way Out—N tion is in sight 
for this dollar prol Chat’s the big 
reason why Truma red his study 
of U.S. foreign e policies. It's 
also the reason why MSA is now con- 
sidering a revolut inge in our 
economic — relatior th Western 
Europe. A bluep ls for 
eA top Atlant int 
ment board” to int t 
policies of all the A t illies. The 
board would consist presenta 
tive from the U.S from Britain, 
ind one from W pc 
e Under the 1 would be 
committees to h ncy stabili- 
zation and stabil f prices and 
supplies of basic terial 
Washington 
about the pros] I world-wi 
dollar shortag« t U.S. defens« 
program begins t off in 1954. 
Then, these off lemand_ for 
imports is sure t n the U.S. 


econo 


manage- 
the economic 


vorried too, 


There may be a pressure to 
bar imports. At 

U.S. will be pili so0ods 
will want to sell 

e For the Future—St American 
exporters these lems for the 
future. Their busi ll be good. this 
veal if th trike lasts a 
while longer, or if ire new im 
port curbs in so foreign markets, 
total U.S to be 


at least as high a t ur 


time, the 


that it 


Even 


foreign ire sure 
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Leading Motor Repair Shop 
is Sold on KLIXON Protectors 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.: Paul Leicht, president of the 
Empire Electrical Company, specialists in fractional 
and integral motor repair, speaks from many years 
of successful experience. 
“As one of the best equipped motor gogele shops in 
New England, we've worked on all kinds of motors, 
operated under many different conditions. And we 
prefer motors protected with KLIXON Protectors. 
Our experience has Fee that they prevent burn- 
outs due to overload and voltage conditions, and 
reduce sagoeeee type repairs. Yes, we're sold on 
KLIXONS. We find they help our business.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
luced service calls and mini- 
mi repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
XON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metals & Controls Corp, 
2607 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Manual reset 


KLIxoN 


10 Rockefeller Plaza 
» NewYork 20,N.Y. 


40 Cattrall St 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Montgomery Bidg 
Spartanburg,’S. C 


... Brazil Boosts Aluminum Production 


Brazil will soon be supplying its 
own needs for aluminum. By late next 
year a 10,000-ton-a-year aluminum plant 
will be in operation at Aluminio, sé 
mi. west of Sao Paulo, Brazil’s big 
industrial center. 

Cia. Brasiliera de Aluminio, the Bra- 
zilian-owned company which is building 
the new plant, had hoped to start op- 
erations back :in 1941, but the project 
had to be shelved until after the war. 
Now construction is well under way 
(pictures). About 50% of the machins 
ery has been installed. 

The Aluminio plant will have faci 
ities for producing both ingots and fin 
ished aluminum products. Its cight 


units include an extrusion and rolling 
mill with a yearly capacity of 10,000 
tons; an 80-ton-a-da aluminum oxide 
plant; an electrode manufacturing plant; 
a wire drawing and tric cable plant 
with a daily capacity of 5 tons; and an 
aluminum product ind utensils plant 
that turns out almost 4 tons of goods a 
dav. 

¢ Long-Range Expansion—The initial 
production goal—10,000 tons a year— 
is just about the amount of aluminum 
that Brazil now imports. At present the 
only domestic producer is the Canadian- 
controlled Cia. Eletro-Quimica Brasil- 
iera factory at Ouro Preto, which pro 
duces about 2,000 tons of ingots per 
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A new, low-weight Diesel-powered tractor 





Here’s the year’s most important 
news in highway transportation: a 
new lighter-weight Diesel engine in- 
stalled in the new lighter-weight 
“65” Autocar tractor. 
The Diesel engine is new from fan 
to flywheel. Features include 150 hp, 
101 cu. in. piston displacement, and, 
most interesting, a weight of only 
1,545 pounds—almost 1,000 pounds 
lighter than the next Diesel in the 
Autocar line! As for the tractor, it 
employs many features which re- 
duce weight, yet in no way at all 
impair the strength and stamina tra- 
ditional with Autocar. 

Over-all weight of tractor and 


engine: only about 10,000 pounds! 


This is just what the highway haul- 
ing industry desperately needs. 

See this new, low-weight Autocar- 
Diesel today at your nearest Autocar 


Branch. It brings a more favorable 





basis for figuring costs against earn- 
ings to freight haulers, petroleum 
haulers, milk haulers—every high- 
way operator whose extra payloads 


mean extra profits. 


White Bros. Milk Company, Quincy, Mass., have just taken delivery of this new 
Autocar-Diesel “65.” It is powerful yet light enough to assure profitable loads. 








Autocar Trucks 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 


Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 








A guide to 


the selection of 


competent 


consulting management service 





Today, many excellently managed and profitable companies 


look upon consulting service as a 
addition to their own staff skills a 


normal and necessary 


nd activities. They employ 


management consultants frequently and repeatedly . . . to 


analyze, report and advise on vari 


their business operations. 


Whether your firm can profitably 


ous phases of 


use consulting service, now or 


in the future, is a question which only the company 


management and owners can decide. However, if you decide 


in the affirmative, we have a new booklet which offers some 


useful guideposts to the selection of a competent 


consulting management organizati 


on. 


To those faced with management problems, on which outside 


counsel may prove helpful, we offer a copy of this booklet. 


Write us—on your business letterhead, please—for a copy of 


“Consulting Service for Management’. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, 


904 BULKLEY BUILDING 


34 YEARS OF CONSULTING 


154 


inc. 
* CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 


year. Several years ) Eletro-Quimica 
bought out a plant at Utinga where it 
plans to-set up @ rolling mill, but so 
far it hasn’t announced any other ex- 
pansion. 

CBA is not going t 

tons. Its expansion 
annual production of 
1957. This will be st 
until it reaches 50 
In all, the Alumini 
to cost about |-billion cruzciros. CBA 
plans on entering the export market 
only after filling all Brazilian needs for 
the metal. 
e Home Products—Most of the raw 
materials to be used at Aluminio will 
be of Brazilian origin. CBA has its own 
high-grade bauxite deposits at Pocos das 
Caldas, about 125 i. due north of 
Sao Paulo. Petrok coke will be 
purchased from the ernment refin 
ery at Santos, caustic soda from thc 
new Nitroquimica plant at Sao Miguel, 
and pitch from the rnment-owned 
Volta Redonda steelworks 

CBA will buy its power from the 
Sao Paulo Light & Power Co. until 
its own 240,000 hp. hydroelectric plant 
on the Juquia river ympleted. 

e Combine—At the head of CBA is 
Brazilian industrialist Jose Ermirio de 
Moraes. He is direct yf S. A. Indus- 
trias Votorantim, a huge combine that 
includes one of Bra largest cement 
plants and a string of textile factories, 
and of Cia. Nitroqu 1 Brasiliera, a 


multimillion dollar mical company. 
ompletely pri 


Financing has be 
vate—no shares have been floated on 
the open market. At present CBA has 
a paid-up capital of illion cruzeiros 
(about $11-million 

An Italian firm, P 
e Piancentini, designe 
is supervising its 
has supplied about 
struction materials th 
tries—Britain, Denmark, 


stop at 10,000 
calls tor 
tons by 


gram 
15.000 
yped up gradually 
tons in 1965 
ect 1s expected 


etaziano Sciacca 
the factory and 
nstruction. Brazil 
of the con- 
nine coun- 


Switzerland, 





Dick 


Associ- 


The Pictures——( by 
Wolters. Ackrovd 4 65 
ated Photograph 2, 33: U.S 
Air Force—171 (t tr.); Camera 
Clix—128, 130; G 


Eastman 
House—78, 79; Ford Motor Co.— 
58; The Glenn L. Martin Co.— 
28; George Harr 2 (top), 163; 
Int News—3( bot Bob 
Isear—126 (bot. lt Sid Karson 
—94; McGraw-Hill World News 
—152; Machin Photos—106 
(bot.); U.S Na 17] bot.); 
Jim Nelson—82, 12 tr. It., bot. 
rt.); Press Picture Service—116; 
Republic Aviatio Corp.—106 
ctr.); Dick Wolters—92 (top), 
93, 126 (top); Ge S. Wood- 
ruff—48, 49. 
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The Tunnel That Was Floated 180 Miles 


They didn’t “hole through” the Eliza- 
beth River Vehicular Tunnel in the 
usual way. This tunnel, which connects 
Portsmouth with Norfolk, Virginia, was 
built in a shipyard, then towed 180 miles 
to the construction site and sunk into 
a trench across the bottom of the river 


One of the 300-ft steel tunnel sections starting 
on its voyage down Chescpecke Bay. Seven of 
these sections were fabricated at Bethlehem's 
Sparrows Point shipyard, near Baltimore, and 
were towed to the tunnel site at Norfolk, Virginia. 


Seven huge double-shelled steel tubes, 
each as long as a football field, were 
built on the shipways at Bethlehem’s 
Sparrows Point Shipyard, near Balti- 
more. The tubes were plugged with 
watertight bulkheads so they would 
float. Then they were launched like 


BETHLEHEM 


ships and towed down the Chesapeake 
Bay to the Elizabeth River. 

When each tube arrived at the tunnel 
site it was lined with concrete while it 
was still afloat. The concrete roadways 
were poured inside of the tube and the 
completed unit was sunk into position. 
Each tube was then joined to the end of 
its neighboring tube on the bottom of 
the river until all seven formed a con- 
tinuous tunnel section. 

Although this is not the first vehicular 
tunnel to be built by this method, con- 
struction of the tunnel tubes in a ship- 
yard is an interesting example of adapta- 
tion of facilities to work of a highly 
special character. 

General contractors w Merritt, 
Chapman & Scott Corporation, New York. 


STEEL 








PACIFIC 


ee TTT hn, 
Tyebaaa bitby] 


li 


Do | understand that we're getting 3,600 additional new freight 
cars to build up our service to shippers?” 
That's correct, young man, and at a cost, incidentally, of more than 
27 million. Included in the new cars are — 
500 covered hopper cars for bulk commodities requiring 
closed-car transportation. 
500 hopper-bottom cars that can be used for coal, ore, 
sand, gravel and similar shipments. 
500 livestock cars of which 400 are double deck. 
500 ore cars equipped with roller bearings, especially de- 
signed for ore shipments. 
500 52-foot gondolas for steel, coal, gravel or any open- 
top commodities. 
100 65-foot gondolas, with drop ends, for handling exces- 
sive length shipments. 
500 all-purpose, 50-foot automobile cars with special nail- 
able steel floors designed to withstand heavy loading. 
500 all-purpose, 40-foot box cars of 50-ton capacity. 
This extensive building program is planned for completion during 
1953. Thus, Union Pacific keeps abreast of shippers’ requirements 
for adequate, dependable transportation. 


be Seale -Elyp limin Feeite’ 


(Offices in 70 cities throughout the U. S. A.) 


ee 





Belgium, Italy, Germany, Sweden, Can- 
ada, and the U.S.—providing the re- 
mainder. 

The plant will employ about 1,000 
workers, a” relatively small labor force 
to turn out the amount of metal 
planned. This was made possible by 
several engineering innovations. For 
example, the 54 electrolytic furnaces 
were built to make the replacement of 
the inner unit simpler and faster. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





An 86-ton generator, said to be the 
lar % of its “kind « er produced in the 
U.S., will help Chile boost its nitrate 
tthe Made f Anglo-Lautaro 
Nitrate Corp., by General Electric Co., 
the 5.750-kva. generator (and its twin) 
will be powered by 8,950-hp. Nordberg 
diesels, themselv nong the biggest 
ever built for the pu 

* 
Hjalmar Schacht, onetime Nazi financial 
planner, may have d a call from 
Teheran Newspape! there sa\ that 
the German economi msultant (last 
job: Indonesia) has been asked to try 
to straighten out Iran’s sorry fiscal 
situation. 

* 
Washington has upped the ante for 
South African uraniu Export-Import 
Bank lent $19.6-million to Electricity 
Supply Commission of South Africa 
to increase power! pp for uranium 
plants there Ex-I had already ad- 
vanced $35-million to South Africa. 

° 
Number one position in India’s foreign 
trade goes to the U.S Total Indian- 
U.S. trade came to $754-million in the 
11 months ended in February, while 
Britain dropped to ond place with 
$671-million. During the period we 
bought $238.6-milli orth of spices, 
tea, manganese or 1, mica, burlap, 

tton, and wool f India 
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X-ray diffraction...the GE way... 


takes the guesswork out of chemical analysis 


X-ray diffraction is industry’s most versatile method of analyzing 
materials. To make your investigations easier, faster, more exact — 
General Electric offers two x-ray diffraction units in its XRD line, with 
four standard combinations of components to meet all diffraction 
requirements. For complete information, see your GE x-ray 
representative, or write X-Ray Department, General Electric Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, Room AO-7. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


For direct measurement of diffracted intensities. talline materials. As in all XRD units, appropriate 
XRD-3D provides quantitative analysis of solid crys- accessories can readily be added for other technics. 


For diffraction with film technics. The XRD- For diffraction with film technics. For direct measurement of fluorescent x-ray 
3F is intended for laboratories anticipating The XRD-4 has vertical x-ray tube spectra. The XRD-3S permits rapid quanti- 
the inclusion of components for direct meas- axis that provides three ports for tative analysis for chemical elements whose 
urement of diffraction effects. all common diffraction cameras. atomic number is greater than 22. 





“OPERATION EARTHMOVING” = another tough job 


that demands AMERICAN BOSCH performance 


Dams, airports, super-highways . . . when contractors 
set out to move dirt, they really give Mother Earth a 
face lifting. And when projects involve millions of 
cubic yards of earth, giant trucks and earthmovers 
shoulder heavy loads . . . help meet tight schedules. 

American Bosch products contribute to the de- 
pendable, economical, efficient performance of both 
Diesel and gasoline powered equipment. On Diesels, 
American Bosch supplies one of the most vital ele- 
ments for reliable operation—the fuel injection sys- 
tem. And American Bosch electrical equipment — 


heavy duty generators, voltage regulators and magne- 
tos—has long been a symbol of dependability in 
construction, as well as many other fields. 

Today’s American Bosch fuel injection equipment 
is the result of nearly two million man-hours of 
research and engineering. Combined with rigid stand- 
ards of precision manufacture and skilled service, such 
thorough developmental work indicates why American 
Bosch products are held in such high regard in the 
automotive, aviation and Diesel fields. American 
Bosch Corporation, Springfield 7, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN BOSCH 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Stalin must act soon if he wants to block West German rearmamert. 








JULY 19, 1952 Otherwise, ratification of the German peace contracts and the European 
Defense Community is a sure thing this fall. Chancellor Adenauer has 
just got a preliminary O. K. from the Bonn parliament by a big majority. 


A The Kremlin may show its hand when it replies to the West's latest note 
on Germany. In that, the U. S., Britain, and France proposed low-level, four- 
BUSINESS power talks on East German elections. 


WEEK Stalin knows that the West won't put up with stalling tactics. To get 
anywhere in Germany now, Moscow must say yes to the West's proposal. 


s 
The State Dept. is trying to figure the latest world-wide shift in the 
Communist party line. 








A new tune was sounded last week at the Communist ‘World Peace”’ 
meeting in Berlin. It’s a ‘popular front” line that calls for postwar coopera- 
tion with non-Communist groups. 


French and Italian Reds are busily plugging the new policy. Com- 
munist leaders in Burma and Indonesia this week took up the same theme. 


s 
It’s too early to tell what the shift means or how far the Kremlin will 
push it. In Washington, the guessing goes this way: 
@ It's a tactical retreat with no global strategic importance. Moscow 
merely wants to keep its local Communist parties alive. 





e It’s another dodge to confuse and divide Western Europe on the German 





rearmament issue. 
e It’s the prelude to a real Kremlin effort to relax world tension. Solid 





concessions will follow, perhaps in Germany, Austria, or Korea. 
e 
The U. N. has made the Chinese Communists a new proposal for ending 
the Korean war. It hinges on the war prisoner problem. 








In Washington the contents are top secret. But around U.N. head- 
quarters in New York, the rumor is this: The supervision of prisoners wil! be 
turned over to a new international body or to a nonbelligerent nation like 
India. This could be done under a provision of the Geneva Convention. 

= 


Washington now thinks the chances for a truce are at least 50-50. 





Back of this optimism are two assumptions: 

(1) The Communists really want a truce in Korea. Our recent air 
blows not only hurt militarily but disrupted civilian life in North Korea pretty 
badly. 

(2) The enemy knows that the U.N. has made its last concession. 

* 

There will be a further stretchout in Britain's defense program. It’s 
part of Chancellor Butler’s “save sterling’ program (BW-Jul.12'52,p147). 

Recently British defense spending has been accelerating at a fast 
clip. So Butler wants to slow it down. By keeping it at the present rate, 
he can free some industrial capacity for export. 

You can also look for more British import cuts plus a further squeeze 
on home demand—especially in the field of subsidized housing con- 

PAGE 159 struction. 











INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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Until recently Butler hoped to balance the sterling area trading account 
without this extra dose of medicine. 


But the continued slump in raw material prices killed his calcula- 
tions. The sterling area countries in southeast Asia have been hit by 
dropping prices for their main export products—jute, rubber, tea, copra. 

India and Pakistan are readying new import cuts. But these alone 
won't offset the loss in export earnings. So Britain has to make another 
cutback, too. 








= 
The Eisenhower nomination has put a fresh head of steam behind 
French plans for a European political federation. 








Paris considers the general the strongest American backer of European 
union. It figures his nomination guarantees U.S. help for France’s federa- 
tion schemes—even if the Democrats win the election. 

Foreign Minister Schuman will get the ball rolling at a Paris organi- 
zation meeting of the six Schuman Plan nations. He'll ask them to agree 
to the creation of a political authority within the Schuman Plan framework 

* 
Britons and some continentals—especially the Dutch—are afraid Paris 





is rushing into premature political federation. 





But union advocates, like Schuman and French planner Jean Monnet, 
have a big majority of the French cabinet behind them. They argue fed- 
eration now will: 

@ Improve chances of ratification of the European army agreement 
both in France and in Germany. 
® Bolster the Schuman Plan and the European army—if approved— 
during their difficult beginning periods. 
* 


Washington is almost set to announce the first real move to coordi 





nate European aircraft production. 





The plan is to boost output of three different British planes by enlarg- 
ing and linking production facilities in Britain, Italy, and the Netherlands 
The U.S. would buy the planes for the NATO air forces with offshore 
procurement dollars. 

NATO officials in London are waiting on final Washington approval 
before drawing up specific contracts. About $220-million is involved, plus 





an equal amount in European currencies. The U.S. contribution is tied 
to two conditions—that the planes be delivered by the end of 1955 and 
that no scarce tools are needed from the U. S. 





But the program isn’t rolling yet. The Defense Dept. is haggling with 
the Mutual Security Agency over details. It could be six months before 


the contracts are let. 
* 


The Iranian parliament has stopped Mossadegh’s bid for dictatorial 





powers. It turned thumbs down on his plan for keeping Iran solvent by 


cheapening the currency and soaking the rich. 

But there’s still no sign that Mossadegh’s grip is weakening. He may 
be able to bull through his new economic policies. 

Washington frowns on the aging premier. But it admits that if he 
could make a tough tax policy stick, Iran would benefit. That way, the 
country might have a more up-to-date fiscal program if oil revenues started 
coming in again. 
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NEW: 704 families will eventually find clean new homes in Cochran apartments. Project is for whites, Pruitt for Negroes. 
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ON ONE SIDE, squalor; on the other, new homes are coming. 


St. Louis Attacks Its Slums 


Last month a St. Louis shoemaker 
and his family of six moved into a 
bright new four-bedroom, $46-a-month 
unit in the Cochran Apartments. Since 
then a steady stream of refugees from 
the city’s slum have been pouring into 
the low-cost public housing project, 
which will eventually shelter 704 fami- 
lies. 

It’s the first massive postwar step in 
St. Louis’ attack on a slum problem 
that is older and worse than most cities 
are facing, yet it is typical of the enor- 
mous difficulties that all cities face in 
eradicating their blighted areas. 
¢ Blighted—Most of the Cochran 
dwellers will come from buildings be- 
ing torn down in other slum clearance 
projects. For St. Louis is a city very 
conscious of the spreading rot of its 
slums and blighted areas; some housing 
experts put the city at or near the top 
for effort at self-improvement. 

It really needs to be. A survey based 
on 1950 census figures shows that 39% 
of all St. Louis dwellings are substand- 
ard—the highest rate among the na- 
tion’s 12 biggest cities. Among the 
280,000 substandard dwellings, about 
33,000 depend on outside _privies, 
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another 25,000 on communal toilets. 
l'ake another look at that figure of 
280,000 substandard dwellings. Com- 
pare it with what has been donc to 
heal the ill. Prewar and postwar, when 
the Cochran Apartments are completed 
the city will have provided 2,019 public 
housing units. Add on to that every- 
thing that is started, or is on the draw- 
ing board, or is one jump beyond the 
hope stage, and you get 8,085 units for 
280,000 families that in some degree 
or other need better shelter. 
¢ An Old City—St. Louis’ slum prob- 
lem is not just bad, it’s also very old. 
It’s an old city, by Midwest standards 
—founded in 1774. The troubles began 
during the Civil War, when there was 
a huge influx of Negroes. 

Even in those days, the city had 
much its present shape, only smaller. 
A bend of the Mississippi, bowing out- 
ward, formed the eastern boundary of 
an oval whose long axis lies north and 
south. Today the business and civic 
heart of the city lies west a bit from 
the river, in a rough square. Closely 
ringing the business core in the old 
days, was the residential area. 

With the Civil War influx, the well- 


- Pactra 


FIRST TENANTS have already moved into Cochran project. 


to-do families began moving outward 
from this residential belt. Negroes and 
some poor whites filled the vacuum. 

¢ War Jobs—This process continued 
steadily through the years, stepping up 
tremendously during both World Wars 
when new industrial jobs brought in 
thousands of workers, predominantly 
poor whites. 

By the end of the war the St. Louis 
pattern was pretty well fixed. The well- 
to-do kept moving farther and farther 
out—frequently clear beyond the city 
limits into suburbs. Into the homes 
that they vacated moved people of the 
next lower financial category. At each 
level, houses were allowed to deterio- 
rate. The process extended clear down 
to the crumbling tenements that ringed 
the central area. Here the poorer new- 
comers found something that passed 
for shelter. 

Not all St. Louisans were blind to 
the slums. In 1907 a citizens’ group 
offered a development plan designed to 
check the spread of the slums. But 
no one paid any mind to the local 
Cassandras. 

Finally, in 1918, the city adopted a 
zoning plan—only to have it declared 
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Chicago Rawhide 


specializes in the 


solution of tough 


Mutcraarelal(ael Baste] late Relate) 


protection problems 


SIRVENE 


SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 
(Synthetic Rubber) 

When you need an oil-resistant, pliable 
part with an exact degree of flexibility, 
hardness, resistance to extreme tempera- 
tures, fluids, gases, abrasion and wear... 
whether it be an intricately designed dia- 
phragm or boot . . . or a simple but crit- 
ical packing or gasket ... Sirvene will 
serve you dependably. 


PERFECT Oc Seahs 


The “Perfect” answer to any fluid reten- 
tion, moisture and foreign matter exclu- 
sion, and similar mechanism protection 
problems. More industrial machines, mo- 
tor vehicles, farm implements and road 
machinery are equipped with C/R oil 
seals than with any similar device 


SIV, 

MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Actual tests prove Sirvis packings require 
less replacement than any <« r type, 
Made in a complete line of cup, flange, 
U and V types from specially treated and 
tanned steerhide. Available in special de- 
signs, scientifically engineered to solve 
unusual situations. 





unconstitutional five years later. A sec- 
ond plan, adopted in 1926, was badly 
watered down. 

¢ Clearance—In 1923, the city passed 
an $87-million bond issue for public 
works. Slum clearance got $8.6-million 
of this, and dilapidated buildings were 
cleared from two areas close to the 
central district. No new low-cost hous- 
ing replaced what was torn down. 

St. Louisans of the 1930s were wor- 
ried more by the commercial than the 
residential slums. As the modern com- 
mercial center slid back from the river 
it left a strip, several blocks wide, of 
hopelessly rundown buildings. In 1935, 
the city bought this strip. 

The whole strip was leveled, and 
there were grandiose plans to fill the 
41-block area with a colossal monument. 
Nothing has come of these decorative 
dreams, and the area currently contains 
a huge and very useful parking space, a 
few trees, and a handful of historic 
buildings that survived the shambles. 

In 1939, a federal housing official 
dropped in on a routine mission of 
viewing-with-horror and telling the city 
that federal money was available for 
public housing. A year later the city 
got going, and two projects—one for 
Negroes, one for whites, in this segre- 
gated city—were completed just before 
Pearl Harbor. 

¢ Postwar—By 1949, the city was ready 
to buckle down again to the housing 
problem. 

Spurred on by a new and housing- 
minded Mayor, Joseph W. Darst, the 
attack took three forms: 

¢ Public housing, with all possible 
federal aid. 

¢ Urban redevelopment, with local 
capital and federal help. 

¢ City ordinances, aimed at zon- 
ing and minimum housing standards. 

In the public housing drive, the 
Cochran Apartments will be ready for 
full occupancy by the end of the year. 

Last May, a second and larger project 
was started. It will provide 1,736 apart- 
ments and is named for Capt. Oliver 
Wendell Pruitt, a Negro fighter pilot 
killed during the war. 

The St. Louis Housing Authority is 
working on other projects. Two-thirds 
of the parcels of land have already been 
bought for a site next to the Pruitt 
apartments. It will have 1,114 units, 
for whites. Not quite so far along are 
plans for another 1,668-unit project for 
Negroes. And another 1,548-unit proj- 
ect for whites is still pretty pack a 
All but the Pruitt apartments are up 
against the difficulty that Congress is 
dealing out public housing funds with 
a very hesitant hand. 
¢ Private Group—Urban development 
has been pressed vigorously, but has run 
into startling snags. Take the case of 
the 68 businesses and individuals who 
pledged $2-million to the Urban De- 
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velopment Corp. The group’s pet proj- 
ect is to redevelop a nine-block area ly- 
ing between two already-cleared parks 
on Market Street, a principal east-west 
thoroughfare bounding the business dis- 
trict on the south. URC wants to put 
up apartment buildings, mostly with 
small units designed to rent at $75 to 
$90 a month. It figures that people 
with children want to live farther out; 
these apartments would be for very 
small middle-class families. The proj- 
ect is strictly free enterprise, though 
government aid would mean an 8% 
ceiling on profits. 

e Snags—The difficulties are tremen- 
dous. To start with, the land would 
have to be purchased or condemned 
by the city’s Land Clearance Authority. 
The Authority, once it got and cleared 
the land, would sell it to URC. Here 
is one place where federal help comes 
in: The price could be less than the 
cost to the Authority. Washington 
would pay two-thirds of the difference, 
the city one-third. 

Government help would also eg 
in tax abatement. No taxes would be 
levied on improvements for 10 years, 
and only 50% taxes for the next 15 
years. With that boost, URC thinks 
it could complete the more than $30- 
million job with its own money plus 
government-guaranteed loans. 

All sorts of unexpected obstacles 
cropped up. Attempts were made in 
the State Legislature to cripple the 
bill authorizing the Land Clonasnee 
Authority. Then an alderman, feud- 
ing with the Mayor, managed td hold 
up for months the city ordinance cre- 
ating the Authority. 

At this point, another alderman, in 
whose ward the area lay, balked. His 
adverse vote would have killed the 
measure, under local ground rules. 
The alderman, a Negro, said that his 
constituents had protested that they 
were being driven from their homes 
to make way for middle-income white 
families. Mayor Darst eventually per- 
suaded him to withdraw his objection. 

Next unexpected foe was the CIO’s 
Industrial Union Council which pro- 
tested because the proposed apartments 
were too small for children. This op- 
position finally simmered down. As 
of now, final plans for the project are 
being prepared. 
¢ New Laws—On the legislative front, 
the city has adopted a new and some- 
what stronger zoning ordinance, but 
this of course affects future building 
only. A minimum housing standards 
act has also been passed. Whether this 
will be enforceable is another matter. 
Slum landlords might easily prefer to 
board up their houses rather than spend 
money for even minimal improvements. 
And, with rent ceilings, it is even doubt- 
ful whether a landlord could be en- 
forced to make expensive alterations. 





DEPENDABLE 
PRINTING 
SUPPLIERS 


No order too big! 


We're Standing By 
for your order... 


with the plant capacity, 
paper stock and 

craft skills which 
assure you uniform 
quality work delivered 
when it is promised. 


© Printers 

© Lithographers 

© Binders 

© Photo engravers 

© Electrotypers 

© Photographers 

© Label manufacturers 
© Publication printers 
© Map makers 


© Envelope 
manufacturers 


WRITE TO 


MCGILL 


COMPANY 


501 PARK AVENUE 
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MINNESOTA 
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EQUIPMENT? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manufacturers 
of agricultural equipment. 

Use TEK WOOD"... tough, versatile, 
low-cost Tekwood . .. the Kraftpaper- 
and-hardwood sandwich. 

With Tekwood, you avoid using a 
lot of expensive lumber, cut labor 
assembly, too. 

Tekwood is light...strong...dur- 
able. Won't shatter or splinter. Punc- 
ture-proof. Easy to work and handle. 
Hard to hurt. Meets military specifi- 
cations. Send for sample and details. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 

55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

World's largest plywood organization 

*U. 8. Pat. No. 199784, T. M. Reg. 





It’s difficult for even the largest 
hofel in Baltimore to live up to its fine 
reputation... but we keep trying. 





from 


OFFICE MANAGER 


GENERAL MANAGER= 


yes, that is the calibre of the person- 
nel available to your organization 
through BUSINESS WEEK'S classi- 
fied advertising section. See page 
174 of this issue. 
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WEST 
MEMPHIS 


NEW 960 ACRE 
INDUSTRIAL SITE 


MEMPHIS 


NEW DREDGED 
CHANNEL 


NEW HARBOR DEVELOPMENT GIVES MEMPHIS 


New Boom on the River 


The New York of the South. That 
was Memphis’ dream back in the hey- 
day of the steamboat. Ideally set for 
river commerce high on the Chickasaw 
Bluffs at the head of deep-water navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, Memphis was 
the most promising port in the South. 
Even that colossus of commerce, New 
Orleans, eyed her with alarm. 

Somehow that dream never quite 
came off. Inadequate harbor and river 
terminal facilities have left Memphis 
almost without benefit from the river 
since steamboat days. 

Today Memphis has new visions of 
industrial growth, and something solid 
to back it up. A big harbor develop- 
ment is under way that will give the 
city a new 500-ft.-wide, 12-ft.-deep, 
current-free backwater channel and 
some 7 mi. of industrial water-frontage 
(map). Before long smoke will begin 
to pour from the stacks of new fac- 
tories on the first 360-acre tract ready 
now on Presidents Island. 
¢ One-Product Town—Child of cotton, 
Memphis was the largest inland cotton 
market in the U.S. in the 1830's. Ina 


single decade it had grown from a 
simple flatboat town that subsisted by 
bartering with Indians and flatboatmen 
to a complex river metropolis. 

By mid-century Memphis saw that it 
could no longer live on cotton alone. 
If it were to grow to be really large it 
would have to turn to manufacturing. 
A system ‘of factories and railroads 
sprang up—spurred largely by the cot- 
ton interests. 
¢ A Long Way—Memphis had come a 
long way from the davs when its houses 
were mere log cabins and when bears 
occasionally roamed the streets which 
were full of holes leep that an ox 
team is said to have drowned in one 
on the main street 

But Memphis seemed destined never 
quite to reach her goal as the manufac- 
turing metropolis of the South. Panics, 
the Civil War, political and social tur- 
moil all took their toll 

Until World War I, Memphis held 
her own. Since the war things have 
happened fast. Manufacturing employ- 
ment has doubled in the past 10 years. 
Heavy industry has moved in and 
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There Ought 
to bea 
LAW... 


Over the years eye injury costs at your plant 
will follow the LAW OF AVERAGES unless an 
adequate eye protection program is installed. 

Eye injuries cost industry more than $5 per 
employed worker per year with compensation 
averaging nearly $400* per injured man. (If your 
company’s eye accident costs have been less, without a 
formal eye protection program, you have been fortunate 
—so far.) Eye accidents also cost $5 in lost productive 
time every second the clock ticks—time you, your cus- 
tomers and the nation can ill afford. 

Put a comfortable AO Safety Goggle on every exposed 
worker and you can prevent 98% of these accidents at 
very little cost. Act today—it may be later than you 
think. Ask the AO Safety Products Representative in 
your area to call with facts and figures. 


*Estimate 


American @ Optical 
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SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Six-percenter! 


Six cents saved in an airmail stamp is a better than 
average net profit on a dollar these days! .. . This $-120 
mailing scale saves real money in most offices, avoids a 
wasteful overpayment and embarrassing underpayment... 
and saves time in mailing, too. 

The precision-built automatic pendulum mechanism is 
fast-acting, very accurate. Chart graduations, a full 
half-inch apart, leave no doubt of the exact postage! . . . 
There are also PB 10 Ib. and 70 Ib. scales for parcel post 
--» Ask the nearest PB office to show you, or write for booklet. 





PREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates for all classes of mail, complete 
with changes. and parcel post map showing zones for any locality. 


. PITNEY-BOWES 


(3) Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
1432 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter 
e+ Offices in 93 cities 
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“Since They Got 
Fedders Water Coolers 
This Place 
Is Empty ’til Noon” 








fedders | 


water coolers 


Time out is time off when everybody highrails it to Joe's. 
Another reason why it’s good business to have plenty of 
refreshing, perfectly cooled drinking water conveniently 
located in all office, sales and production departments. Save 
money and increase productivity by installing Fedders W ater 
Coolers today. Write Fedders, Dept. BW-15 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 
S7 TONAWANDA STREET BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 














manufacturing activity runs the gamut 
from aircraft parts to pianos. 

¢ Rebirth—-Memphis again has hopes 
of becoming the industrial giant she 
dreamed about, when the harbor de- 
velopment is completed. Civic and 
political leaders call it the most impor- 
tant thing that has happened to the city 
since the stamping out of yellow fever. 

When the project is finished, some- 
time in 1956, Memphis will have an 
industrial area 24 times the city’s pres- 
ent 3,000 acre f industrial develo 
ment. The 360 acres that are amy 2 
now are part of 960 acres being devel- 
oped on Presidents Island; when the 
second tract across from it at Ensley 
Bottoms is opened, a total of 7,800 
acres will be available 
e Action—Memphians have been clam- 
oring for years for a new still-water 
harbor. It wasn’t until 1945 that the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce’s 
harbor committ lecided the matter 
should be settled once and for all. 

Just at that time Gen. Max C. 
Tvler, U.S. Corps of Engineers and 
president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission came along with the plan for 
damming off the Tennessee Chute—a 
secondarv channel that carried about 
20% of the ri flow after it swept 
past Memphis 
¢ Big If—The big question was: Would 
Memphis and Shelby County supply 
the land and put in the necessary im- 
provements t fy the government’s 
expense? 

Political leader E. H. Crump thought 
thev would. H t the support of the 
state administrat nd some members 
of Congress Che bill went through 
and work on tl elopment started 
in May, 1945 
e Just the Beginning—The 360 acres 
completed is just third of the land 
that will be f n on Presidents 
Island. The E1 Bottoms tract, the 
lion’s share of t v industrial acre- 
age, won't be started until all of the 
island is de 1 The citv and 
county jointh the land and are 
matching the iment’s $21.6-mil- 
lion expenditu th an estimated 
$28.6-million 

Sinclair Refinin plumped down 
$50.090 for th t t ite—close to 10 
acres. About 30 f the tract has been 
sold or is being gotiated 
¢ Boon to All—Nearly evervbodv in 
Memphis will benefit from the develop- 
ment. Plants usin r transportation 
rather than rail iround $1.60 per 
ton on the va steel, petroleum, 
agricultural, chemi ind other prod- 
ucts that come into Memphis. accord- 
ing to the Men Freight Traffic 
Bureau. Small 1s who want ship- 
ments in less-th irge-load lots will 
benefit from the $12-million worth of 
dock and public terminal facilities the 
port commission built or will build. 
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They doubled the bubbles gs 


“Dubble 
Bubble” gum, the noisy product 
of Frank H. Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, 
is “the largest-selling penny confection 

| in the world.” It sold for a penny in 1930 

— and it sells for a penny today. Why? Food 

engineering. Take the packaging: Not so long 

ago, each of Fleer’s battery of machines was 

wrapping 220 pieces a minute. On today’s line, 


- each machine forms the gum, cuts a wrapper from 


Take a schoolma’am’s dim view of bubble gum if you 
want to. But never underrate a penny in the confection- 
ery plant. Or in the meat plant. Or in the brewery, the 
bakery, the cannery, the dairy. That’s where they figure 
profits in fractions of cents. And they know there's no 
profit today without food engineering. Packages, ingre- 
dients, processes, handling methods, physical distribu- 
tion —all are being up-dated. This makes food plants 
the third largest modernization and replacement market 
among manufacturers (anda market for $20 billion 


a roll, wraps the gum, tucks the wrapper’s cor- 


ners and heat-seals them —500-a-minute. 
Fleer has doubled the bubbles-per- 
minute and held the penny 


price. 


worth of materials, parts, containers and supplies each 
year). It’s a steady market ... in the next few years 
one of the steadiest in all industry, according to a 
recent survey of buying plans. 

If you are selling to modern industry, here’s a mar- 
ket for you. And here’s a superior advertising medium: 
Foop ENGINEERING, which has tripled its paid circula- 
tion since 1940;—which consistently leads industry- 
wide readership polls (the latest by Crossley Incorpo- 
rated) ; — which carries more advertising than any com- 
petitor directed to the entire food engineering market; 

— and which, under its new name 
and editorial formula, is showing 
a substantial gain in advertising 
pages. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, MEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


of the food tndusmy 
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OUTPUT CATCHES UP TO REVISED SCHEDULES: 


Aircraft Buildup Starts Paying Off 


Three times since Korea, the’ arms 
planners have increased the projected 
size of the nation’s air power (chart). 
Three times they’ve lengthened the 
time the buildup is to take; each time 
they cut their target for monthly rates 
of production. Now, finally, the indus- 
trys output of military planes is be- 
ginning to match the mobilizers’ goals. 
Barring strikes, deliveries in 1952 will 
hit their quota for the first time since 
mobilization began. 

You can see now that the swiveting 
is about over: 

e After some backing and filling, 
Congress last week passed the Defense 
Dept.’s 1952-53 appropriations, includ- 
ing nearly $16.6-billion for aircraft. 

¢ After two years of specifications 
rewriting that drove manufacturers 
wild, the Air Force and the Navy have 
settled on the types of planes they want 
(pictures, page 171). 

¢ Probably most important, pro- 
duction capacity has been built up 
despite growing pains. It is now ready 
to produce at new high postwar levels. 
¢ What We've Done—Ior a program 
that’s been yanked around so much 
and so widely criticized, the aviation 
buildup really hasn’t done badly. 

Korea caught us with our aircraft 
plants down. Talk in 1948 of replen- 
ishing our air fleets hadn’t got very 
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far. In mid-1950 we were still ambling 
along, producing about 200 new planes 
a month. 

In the two years since Korea, we've 
turned out about 9,000 planes at a 
cost of about $25-billion. The fiscal- 
1953 allotment of nearly $16-billion 
brings aircraft procurement to about 
half of all the hard-goods money voted 
since Korea—and there’s another $30- 
billion or so to come by 1957. 

In numbers of planes, our air 
strength has gained little, however. Of 
the 9,000-plane total, only about half 
are combat types. We've shipped about 
2,000 combat planes to NATO's Euro- 
pean defense forces; we've lost nearly 
1,400 planes in combat over Korea. 
Noncombat and accidental losses soak 
up most of the remainder. 

What we have gained is production 

capacity. And that will weigh in with 
more and more impact as the months 
roll by. 
e Shifting Goals—When the Korean 
War erupted, the first impluse of mobi- 
lizers was to try to multiply our 200-a- 
month output by ten or more. The 
Pentagon’s first plan of September, 
1950, called for about 2,500 planes a 
month by the end of 1952. 

The airframe people groaned a bit 
at this acceleration, but the jet engine 
makers really screamed. Both reason- 


ing and experience quickly proved that 
you can't step up jet engine produc- 
tion anywhere that fast. Within 
six months the ilistic’” schedules 
were modified. | target was 
1,800 planes a month, to be reached 
by September, 1953 

This would h 
wing air force 
by the summer 
picked by the J 
the period of great 

Then came orders from the White 
House to cut that already-revised pro- 
gram by one-third—to cut the former 
production goal of 1,800 planes a month 
by September, 1953 to 1,250 (BW— 
Jan.12°52,p19) 
¢ More Wings—\\ it 
the buildup pace n increase in 
the projected size of tl r fleets. The 
1950 program called for 58 wings in 
the Air Force. The 1951 plan provided 
for 68 wings. It wv iter increased to 
95 wings and, | January, to 143 
wings 

Right now, our Air 
about 90 wings half equipped 
with postwar jets. The other 45 or 
50 wings are flying World War II air- 
craft. 

The Navy air arm is no better off. 
Reasonably accurate guesses put the 
number of planes at about 10,000, most 


yiven us our 143- 
BW -Sep.22 31.p91) 

154-the time 
Chiefs of Staff as 


nilitary danger. 


change in 


Force stands at 
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from Sausage Stuffing 
to Spray Painting 


STRATOJET, Boeing’s B-47, is the workhorse medium bomber of the Air Force. Some 
are already in Korea. It’s powered by six GE J-47 jet engines, flies 3,000 mi. at 600 mph. 


Quincy 

Compressors 

DO IT BETTER... FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s forcing ground sausage 
into casings . . . or dressing up a 
bridge with a new coat of paint... 
Quincy Compressors supply the re- 
quired compressed air for a job well 
done. These are only two of the 
many jobs, both unique and every- 
SABRE has been picked as first-line land-based fighter, flies at 650-plus mph. It’s not day, performed capably by Quincy 
much larger than the wartime P-51 but it’s 24 tons heavier, 20 times as gadgeted. Compressors. 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors for service 
stations, garages or for use as part of 
products requiring compressed air 
supply. Sizes range from | to 90 c.f.m. 
Sold and serviced by a nationwide 
network of authorized automotive 
and industrial distributors, 





“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 


Popular book 
r rare iii tte: ‘ , telling —_ 
aia oihind . . . ‘ 6 interest 

CUTLASS is a topnotch Navy fighter, as fast as the Sabre. Built by Chance Vought, it amare _ 


is powered by two Westinghouse J-35 turbo jets, each rated at over 3,000 Ib. thrust. ay a 
frite Dept. 

W-31 

of which also are older wartime models. mostly postwar types. These are dis- -! 
If you allow 15,000 planes for the tributed as follows: 20,000 along the QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 

90-group Air Force and 10,000 for the Iron Curtain, 2,000 along the Yalu QUINCY, ILLINOIS 

Navy, you can see a total of 25,000 River in Korea, 3,000 in reserve in Man- Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 

military planes. In comparison, Russia churia, 5,000 in reserve athome. ae 

is reputed to have 30,000 planes, The disparity in favor of Russia’s Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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TOUGH HOIST FOR 
TOUGH JOBS. The “Series 700” ‘Load 
Lifter’ Electric Hoist reduces heavy-duty 
lifting to little more than the push of a 
button. It’s fast—can lift a 1000 lb. load a 
foot a second. 


Steel suspension, heat-treated helical 
gears, powerful synchronized load and 
motor brakes, 24 volts at the push button 
—all contribute to the stamina, safety and 
dependable performance of the ‘Load Lift- 
er’. Let it help you meet your defense 
production goals, economically. Available 
in capacities of 1,000 lbs. and up. Write for 
Bulletin 399. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box" Cranes, ‘Budgit’' and 
‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


BOSS GONE FISHING? 


Why don’t you go too? 
Check your Taylor Fisher- 
man's Barometer first. Tells 
when fish are biting, pre- 
vents wasting a day 
ee. $9 ne Taylor b 
ostrument ompanies, ré > 
Rochester, N. Y. HS 








THIS PRECISION 
DIE CUT 

METAL 
STAMPING 








postwar aircraft industry is less than the 
figures show. Russia has concentrated 
on lighter, easier-to-build fighter planes 
such as the MiG (BW-—Jul.12’52,p30), 
while we've built more complex bomb- 
ers and fighters. In weight of output, 
the U.S. can come close to nicking 
the Soviet Union. 

¢ Factories vs. Planes—In keeping pace 
with Russia from here on, U.S. mobi- 
lizers count on a crescendo of produc- 
tion from our expanded factories. Their 
policy has been built on three points: 

e Expansion of the capacity of the 
aircraft industry itself. 

¢ Broadening of the industry’s base 
by drawing in other contractors and 
subcontractors, such as the auto and 
appliance people. 

e Going relatively slow until the 
military brass was willing to freeze de- 
signs for mass production. 

The underlying philosophy is this 
argument: “Production capacity is more 
important than production. Once a 
factory is able to roll out weapons, the 
factory itself becomes a much more 
significant weapon than the ones it 
produces” (B\W—Mar.29’52,p19). 
¢ Booby Traps—The way to sufficiency 
didn’t run smooth. Each point of the 
mobilizers’ plan was booby-trapped: 

Expansion was made doubly difficult 
by the shifting of production targets. 
A good example is the experience of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. of 
Hagerstown, Md. (page 92). Last sum- 
mer Fairchild got a $12-million con- 
tract to open a government standby 
plant at Chicago and run it with 900 
empiovees. The company sent top- 
flight production men to start things 
rolling. Five months later the stretch- 
out order shut the standby plant again. 
Gone were the $12-million contract, 
the sacrifice of Hagerstown efficiency 
to get Chicago going, five months of 
salaries, tooling costs, readiness ex- 
penses 

Broadening of the base has worked 
out well in some cases, not so well in 
others. J. H. Kindelberger, board chair- 
man of North American Aviation, 
stumped the country four years ago to 
stir up new sources of all the electro- 
mechanical gadgets a modern plane 
needs. William M. Allen, president of 
Boeing Airplane Co., says Boeing’s B-47 
program is working fine with more than 
1,100 subcontractors. Pratt & Whitney 
is happy to have Ford, Nash, and 
Chrysler making P&W jet engines. 

At the same time, many industry 
officials blame the base-broadening for 
bringing too many inexperienced shops 
into the field, spreading the available 
tools too thin, multiplying the head- 
aches of scheduling components to 
reach the assembly line at the right 
time. They blame this policy partly 
for the number of otherwise finished 
planes—estimated as high as 400 Air 


Force and 300 Navy planes—that are 
standing on manufacturers’ ramps wait- 
ing only for engines or special electronic 
devices. 

Major blame, however, is laid at the 
door of mobilizers who encouraged air- 
frame makers to 1 p their assembly 
lines while jet engine and electronics 
production fell further and further be- 
hind. Right now Electric’s 


General 


high-thrust J-47 engine, powerplant for 
big bottleneck. 
imple, but com- 


the latest Sabre, is the 
Assembly facilities 
ponents are short 

Five engine producers, moreover, are 
shy anywhere from 50 to 100 machine 
tools for J-35, J-48, and J-65 jet engines. 
That’s costing about 12 slippage in 
production. Some of the component 
manufacturers ar¢ en exchanging 
tools by air; one company makes a 
certain make of subassemblies, then 
ships the tooling to another plant work- 
ing on the same engine 

Design freeze has been a long time 
coming. Militar never wants to 
order a lot of toda ine if there’s an 
improvement just yund the corner. 
Manufacturers ha led with frustra- 
tion as they wer« nted time and 
again from opening up assembly lines 
full speed when the Pentagon rewrote 
the specs. 
e Results—W ith 
and annoyances, t 
assembling planes f times as fast as 
two years ago. | ast month’s de- 
liveries exceeded ylanes. 

According to rrent 
the industry still ear and 
in which to boost eries by 
The airframe prod in speed up 
easily; they're stil rking only 
shift a day. But rine production, 
running now 1,500 units a 
month, must be 


these handicaps 


idustrv is now 


schedule, 
1 half 


50%. 


one 


ubled by late 
1954, and the mak ve nm out. 
They're alread round the 
clock. By vearend t ll have a 
billion backlog of 

The pinch in eng 
twofold: machine to 
the high-temperati 
special alloy steel 
¢ Labor—Despite tl 
tinuing expansion 
come close to the 
of 14-million work 
590,000, including those in com- 
ponents and engine fields as well as 
airframe assembl This employment 
peak will probably be approximately 
750,000 in 1954 

Main labor shortage 
skilled and professional 
acronautical engin 
priority is for drafts: 
About one-third of 
craft labor are in professional and semi- 
professional workers; half are in skilled 
workers, such as machinists, assemblers, 
tool and die worker 


cas\ 
S15- 


manufacture is 
that will handle 
and the 
themselves. 
industrv’s con- 
ployment won't 
World War II peak 
It’s now about 


illovs, 


now are for 
help, especially 
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ind machinists. 
hortages in air- 
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Getting Newsprint Out 


Canadian and U.S. producers are finally gaining 


capacity faster than demand increases. 


There are only two ways to overcome 
a commodity shortage: increase the sup- 
ply or cut the demand. The longtime 
shortage of newsprint—the paper on 
which newspapers are printed—has a 
chance of being solved both ways. 

The supply is steadily being in- 

creased; demand hasn’t yet decreased, 
but at least the rate of increase has 
slackened (chart). 
a Supply, Demand—Ever since World 
War II ended, the Canadian newsprint 
industry—which supplies four-fifths of 
U.S. needs—has been adding to capac- 
ity at a fast clip. And in the last three 
years the U.S. industry began to do 
some expanding too. Combined capac- 
ity of Canadian and U.S. mills has 
risen from 5.5-million tons in 1946 to 
6.7-million tons in 1952. 

Up to the end of 1950, as the chart 
shows, consumption climbed even fas- 
ter, though, than expansion of capacity. 
During 1951, demand by U.S. buyers 
leveled off, and the curve has stayed 
flat during the current year. With ca- 
pacity scheduled to increase for at least 
24 years more, the U. S. will be taking 
a smaller share of combined U.S.- 
Canadian newsprint production. 
¢ Off the Hook—Boosting of output 
and steadying of demand come just at 
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an appropriate time to ease the news- 
print industry out of a particularly un- 
comfortable spot. 

For the past 20 years,’ newsprint 
people have been a favorite target for 
monopoly investigators in Washington. 
Starting in the 1930's, they’ve had to 
face almost continuous accusations of 
price-fixing and of restricting produc- 
tion in order to maintain excessive 
prices. 

The enormous growth of demand for 
newsprint after the war caught the 
papermakers flatfooted. Before they 
could move to expand capacity, de- 
mand had gone out of'sight. In the 
high spot market prices that resulted, 
Congress found ample reason to keep 
the industry on the carpet. A_ sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee started hearings in 1950 that 
are still kept open. And every time 
the price of newsprint goes up, some- 
body makes threatening gestures at the 
producers. 
¢ No Scare—Even government investi- 
gations have been unable to scare the 
price down, though. For one thing, 
newsprint makers worked on low profit 
margins before the war. Today, too, 
they can show that they’re spending a 
lot of capital in expansion. 


of the Woods 


Furthermore, Canadian producers 
aren't frightened by U.S. monopoly 
investigations. And they provide 80% 
of our supply, nearly always take the 
lead in raising prices. 

When the war ended, newsprint was 
selling for $51 a ton. The price set by 
the ae se last month is $126 a 
ton. So far, U.S. producers haven’t 
followed up the Canadians’ lead; U. S.- 
made newsprint is still tagged at $116 
a ton. 

Ceiling prices for most U.S. pro- 
ducers are much higher than the $116 
they're still charging. Ceilings are fixed 
for each company individually, ranging 
from a low of $114 to a high of ap- 

roximately $210. Eight of the 12 
Us. producers—accounting for 90% 
of domestic newsprint—could match the 
Canadian rise without denting their 
ceilings. 
¢ Self-Sufficiency—Despite a lot of talk 
about making the U. S. self-sufficient in 
newsprint, there’s no chance that our 
home industry can possibly fill our 
domestic needs. Even if it expands 
capacity by 494,000 tons a year—the 
goal set by the National Production 
Authority—the U.S. wing of the indus- 
try couldn’t provide even one-third of 
the paper that’s consumed. 

Even so, increased domestic capacity 
is devoutly wished by the publishing 
business. Any expansion of production 
in the U.S. plumps the cushion be- 
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clues: 


Published twice monthly—closes 12 days in advance. 
Rute—-85.00 per line ($2.50 per line for position wanted 
dds), minimum 3 lines. Allow 5 average words aa line ; cownt 
2 words for bow number. Address bor number replies c/o 
Businces Week to office nearest vou. NEW YORK, 330 W 
hind St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CR Post St 


EMPLOYMENT 


Selling Opportunities Offtered=—— 
An Eastern Screw f hii 
screws and sheet metal screws requires contact 
with well established and reputable representa- 
tives who are acquainted with the screw line to 
them in the following territories— 
Toledo, Chicago, and Indiana. Write in 
ter all information necessary. Box 4664, 
uwtocturer's sales and service representative 
a line of nationally advertised short-run 
Exclusive assigned territory. Two 
or three companion lines permitted. Working 
knowledge of tool and die making desirable. 
Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
Positi Wanted 
C.P.A. — Attorney — with excellent tax back- 
ground Age 25—Veteran—N.U. grad. B.S. & 
J.D. desires position with corporate legal dept. 
or Tax Acctg. dept. Box 4761. 
We are looking for a man with engii 
training to join us as assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of production. The plants 
on San Francisco Bay. They make one 
et, which you use every day The com- 
s well-established, financially sound, pro- 
gressive. It is small enough so that the office 
knows his president; big enough to offer 
satisfactory rewards for accomplishment. We 
are, of course, searching for more than tech- 
nical ability. We want a man who can be led 
and trained until the day when he can train 
and lead. Write fully, in confidence, to: Presi- 
dent, Box 4716, Business W < 


Selling Opportunities Wanted——= 
Established West Coast sales organization wants 


Basic Materials or Equipment to sell to Manu- 
facturers. Box 4787. 

Philadelphia Sales Engineer, Experienced Manu- 
facturers Representative in the Power Field. 
Desires additional technical line to sell directly 
to industry. D & B rated. Box 4645. 


Waechi b rr Avaniiabi. 
w 














gton, D. C. Rep 

years’ experience in selling to Federal Govern- 
ment Departments. Contracts, Specifications, 
Priorities and Financing. James F. Hardy, Barr 
Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 

West Coast—Experienced Sales Engineer now 
setting up agency for sale of Technical Prod- 
—_ Desires to complement present line. Box 
70 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Special Machinery on a no risk 

sign Staff of over 200 can solve your problems— 
Machines designed and built at no risk to you. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 

Luxurious office, Bridgeport Connecticut's finest 
down-town building, offers mail, telephone 
- vieo: pocretastal and office use as required, 
Ox ‘ . 


EQUIPMENT 


All structure! mecessary for 

100 x 115, one floor, 100° trusses, 14’ columns, 
Lintels, Roof Purling, Steel Windows. Approxi- 
mate weight 92,000 lbs, Unused. 212,000 FOB 
cars. East Kentucky Beverage Co. Inc., Pike- 
ville, Kentucky. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale or Lease=——= 


10 New Factories for sale or lease at Chatham, 
Ontario, Canada. Modern brick and steel plants 
available from 56,000 sq. to 35,000 sq. ft. Send 
for descriptive literature to Chatham Industrial 
Estates, Chatham, Ontario, Canada. 


BUSINESS: SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing 
ROLLINS FLEET “LEASING 
Any neumber of Cars or Trucks 
No capital inv “ment er employee relations. 
ew cars year'r Savings of thousands of dollars. 
Unlimited mi’. «ge Write For Folder. 
100— TAX DEOUCTIBLE 
Rehoboth, Delaware, none °261 
== Flectrical Eq ip 
TRANSF 
Excellent delivery on pulse, power, audio trans- 
formers and chokes. Commercial ond Military 
application. Also cable harness and sub-assemblies. 
ROLLINS CORPORATION, Box 213. 
Lewes, Delaware — Phone 3961 



































tween demand and supply, takes the 
heat off prices. 

¢ Newspapers Hit—Newsprint prices 
weigh heavily in newspaper publishing 
costs; paper is the biggest single item 
in the expense of putting out a news- 
paper. For example, the cost of the 
paper alone in an average Sunday’s 
New York Times is more than 25¢; the 
copy sells on the newsstands for 20¢. 
Newspapers with a circulation of 100,- 
000 spend one-third of their publishing 
outlay for newsprint. 

The climb in newsprint prices, there- 
fore, reflects quickly in the advertising 
rates and the newsstand prices of news- 
papers. Since 1945, ad rates have gone 
up one-third. In 1945, there were 702 
newspapers selling at 2¢ to 4¢; today 
there are only 93. In the same period, 
newspapers priced at 6¢ or more have 
increased in number from 7 to 69. 
¢ Back in Contention—Until lately, 
U.S. newsprint production was deliber- 
ately cramped. Rather than compete 
with low-cost Canadian producers, the 
mills converted old newsprint plants to 
making other types of paper. This 
switch dates from 1913, when tariff 
barriers were torn down and U.S. 
newsprint lost its price umbrella. 

Now the trend is the other way. 
Costs are equalizing between the two 
countries. As Canadian mills ate up 
more pulp and expanded their plants, 
they had to push farther inland, far- 
ther from markets, in order to find 
pulpwood. Transportation costs went 
up accordingly; labor, fuel, and other 
production costs are rising north of the 
border as well as in the U.S. And U.S. 
mills can now offer an advantage in 
freight haulage distance which about 
makes up for any remaining Canadian 
advantage in operating costs. 
¢ Slow on New Plant—Despite the 
postwar gains in demand—and price— 
the newsprint producers both in the 
U.S. and in Canada have been reluc- 
tant to spend big money for entirely 
new mills. They have boosted capacity 
instead by speeding up old machines, 
installing faster-moving new machines. 

Only now is Canada finally building 
a new mill from scratch—the first com- 

letely new plant in 15 years. In the 
U S., NPA’s offer of rapid amortization 


to papermakers to add 494,000 tons 
of capacity (BW —Jan.26’52,p128) has 
aroused little enthusiasm. About 119,- 


000 tons of this potential capacity still 
goes begging, with no takers in sight. 
The reluctance of newsprint makers 
is founded on history. Memories of 
overcapacity and price wars in the pre- 
war period still haunt the industry. 
Even now, quite a few newsprint ex- 
ecutives are wondering if the industry 
won't soon be overbuilt. A dip in de- 
mand could once again cut profit mar- 
gins below the safety limit. The break- 
even point for Canadian manufacturers 


is figured at 80% to of current 
capacity. 

Another big reason for hesitation 
about investing newsprint plant is 
this: Newsprint offers a lower return on 
capital investment than most other 
grades of paper. And it requires an 
awful lot of capital to build a new plant 
from the ground up 
+ Technology—| ortunately for the ef- 
fort to expand capacity, there’s still 
room to modernize existing plants. 
That’s how Canada has achieved all 
its production gains since the war. A 
survey taken by the Newsprint Assn. 
of Canada shows that 71% of a planned 
432,000-ton addition to capacity in 
1952 and 1953 is accounted for by new 
machines or improvements in old ones 

Canadian newsprint mills reported a 
potential of 1.7-million additional tons 
of capacity by 1960—if it is needed. 
More than half would be gained by 
improving machinery 
e The U.S. Side—The American news- 
print industry figures resources would 
sustain production at twice the present 
rate. Techniques of using southern 
pine, developed a dozen years ago, 
opened up the South as an economical 
location for newsprint mills. Southern 
pine matures in 12 to 15 years, com- 
pared with 40 to 50 years for the north- 
ern trees. 

Pulp is the biggest component of 
newsprint production costs. The high 
rate of paper usage has made it tougher 
than ever to locate timber that’s eco- 
nomically suitable. 

The search for substitute materials 
has been going on ever since paper- 
makers discovered they could make 
paper out of other things besides rags. 
The most promising substitute so far 
is bagasse, a sugar cane residue (BW— 
May3’52,p64). Supplies are’ abundant: 
about 750,000 tons of this waste prod- 
uct a year in the U.S 

One engineering laboratory figures 
newsprint could be made from bagasse 
for about $65 a ton. But the W. R. 
Grace mill in Peru, which has been 
using the stuff for 13 years, says news- 
print made from bagasse would have 
to sell for $150 a ton in the U.S. 

Technically, all of the 243-million 
tons of fibrous cereal residues left over 
from harvesting each year could be a 
candidate for conversion into pulp—if 
someone can find how to collect it and 
store it economically 
e Potential Demand—The American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. estimates 
that the daily circulation of newspapers 
—now 54-million—may well hit 65-mil- 
lion by 1960. That would require 7.5- 
million tons of newsprint—26% more 
than 1951 consumption. ANPA looks 
for a continuation of the trend toward 
bigger papers. It expects a rise in ad- 
vertising lineage from 2.5-billion lines in 
1951 to about 2.9-billion lines in 1960. 
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THE TREND 


Not Enough Stockholders 


Some 6.5-million Americans own stock in publicly- 
held corporations. 

* More of these shareholders—by a slight margin— 
are men than are women. 

* About 4.9-million of the shareholders have in- 
comes of less than $10,000 a year. In fact, there are 
more than one million families with incomes of less 
than $4,000 who own shares. 

These are some of the principal findings of a survey 
made by the Brookings Institution (BW—TJul.5’52,p36). 
In themselves they are cheering. For they underline the 
fact that a sizable number of Americans—many more 
than in any other nation in history—have a direct stake 
in industry. 

The survey, of course, does not tell the whole story. 
There are an estimated 3-million people, many of whom 
also own stock in publicly-held corporations, who have 
shares in private, closely held companies. And there 
are other millions who own small businesses. They 
ae the proprietors and partners who own an overwhelm- 
ing share of the almost 4-million businesses operating 
in the U. S. 

There are others—tens of millions of Americans—who 
have an indirect share in the ownership of American 
industry. These are the owners of life insurance policies 
and bank accounts. They have a real stake in industry’s 
success, although it is one that is seldom brought home 
to them. 


Facts for Thought 


However, there are at least two facets of the Brook- 
ings study which will give management pause: 

* First is the breakdown of shareholders by their 
occupations. It tells a dramatic story for management. 
The story is best told in this condensed table: 

Percent owning stock 
Administrative executives 44.8% 
Professional persons .. . 25.6 
Operating supervisory officials 19.4 
Gene UNE cond coe's 4d cdcotdabdade 7.6 
Farmers Pre pe St ee ee 6.8 
Foremen-Skilled workers ............. eee 4.4 
Semiskilled workers 1.4 
SE ND. 6. ox ks bb i ceuéeaenenes si 0.2 
Housewives 6.0 


In short, American industry, in spite of the deter- 
mined efforts of many companies—American Telephone 
& Telegraph, Sears, Roebuck, Westinghouse, and many 
others—has so far reached only a small fraction of its 
production workers with programs to encourage partici- 
pation in stock ownership. A big share of executives 
and a rather large group of clerical workers do own 
stock. But out of about 9.3-million who are classified 
as foremen and skilled workers, only 410,000 are share- 
holders. The nation’s 35-million housewives, of whom 
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more than 2.1-million are stockholders, show a far better 
record any way that you look at it 

¢ The second disturbing set of figures in the Brook- 
ings study comes in its analysis of the extent of em- 
ployees’ ownership of stock in the companies for which 
they work. Here are the figures: 
Percent 
owning 
stock in 
their own 
Industry companies 
Manufacturing 1.4% 
Public utilities . 15.9 
Banking and finance ; 8.6 
Professional business service com- 


Number employed 
in millions 


6.4 
Petroleum companies ‘ 5.8 
Transportation companies : 3.1 


Clearly the utilities shine. And here the record of 
the telephone companies is outstanding. In fact, it 
may be the telephone companies’ efforts that account 
for one odd fact. About 21% of women employees in 
the utilities own stock as against only 12% of the men. 

At the other end of scale is manufacturing. And, 
on the surface, there’s no reason why only one worker 
in 60 in manufacturing should own stock while one 
utility worker in six is a shareholder. Certainly, pay 
isn’t the reason. The average production worker in 
manufacturing is now earning $66.24 a week. In gas 
and electric utilities it is higher—$73.51. But in the 
telephone companies it is markedly lower—$59.41. 


The Right Direction 


Fortunately—from the viewpoint of industry’s desire 
to broaden its base among stockholders—the trend is 
apparently upward. There are no studies similar to 
the Brookings study made earlier which give precise 
comparisons on the over-all figures. But the Brookings 
researchers assembled figures on shareholdings in 45 | 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
They show that in the twenty years between 1930 and | 
1950, the total combined number of shareholdings— 
blocks of shares owned—rose from roughly 2.6-million 
to 4.5-million, or 72%. In the last five of those years 
alone, combined shareholdings jumped 14%. 

So apparently the American people's participation in 
ownership of American industry is rising, slowly but J 
steadily. | 

But the Brookings study clearly shows that companies § 
who want to better relations with their employees, and J 
who want to give workers a direct interest in profits J 
through stock ownership, have a big field ahead of them. J 
The 98.6% of workers in manufacturing who do not 
own stock make up no small group of potential converts. § 
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South America’s 


BIGGEST 
POWER PLANT 


...gets the World’s 
Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 


and Engineering Service 


Brazil’s famous Cubatao power 
generating plant at Serra do Mar, 
near Sao Paulo, isa prime example 


of man’s engineering genius, 


Operated by the Sao Paulo Light and Power Co., 
Ltd.,* this hydro-electric development utilizes the 
waters of rivers in the plateau high above Serra do 
Mar. Through an ingenious series of dams, canals 
and pumping stations, these waters are backed up 
to the edge of this plateau, then channeled down 
into the huge, mile-long penstocks (shown in 
illustration), to turn giant water turbines, like the 
one inset above. 


There are eight generating units with a total ca- 
Ent § g 

pacity of 474,000 kw—all protected by famous 

Gargoyle turbine oils and a program of Socony- 

Vacuum Correct Lubrication. 


Why not give your plant, mill or mine this same 


unsurpassed protection! 


*One of the operating 


poration, Brazilian Tracti 


QCONY-VACUUM priccsacestees 


Pam Ur 
soconr-natoul LUCHA 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affilictes 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 





WHO WOULDN'T VOTE for coaches with 
soft reclining seats, 5 


> 14-foot picture 
windows and 


smoking lounges. You 
enjoy ‘em all aboard The Senator—new 
Pennsylvania streamliner between 
Washington, New York and Boston. 


SCENES FROM early American history 
inspired The Senator’s decorations. 
Each Drawing Room has its own sofa 
and arm chairs. And a Radarange in 
the Coffee Shop car cooks your meals 
the way you like ‘em ina few seconds, 


SWIVEL IN YOUR reclining Parlor Car 
chair to face in any direction. Roller 
bearings on the train’s axles help 
smooth your ride. They made stream- 
liners practical. Now they're ready to 
revolutionize freight trains, too. 


The railroads’ newest vote-getter is “Roller Freight” 


WORKING TO MAKE freight service ever 
better, the railroads have waged cease- 
less war against the “hot box’ — No. | 
cause of delavs. Now they're 
the answer in “Roller Freight’ 
cars on Timken® roller bearings. 


finding 
freight 


WHEN ALL RAILROADS go “Roller 
Freight” they can save $190,000.000 a 
vear, net a 22% yearly return on their 
investment. Timken bearings cut ter- 
minal inspection man-hours 90°. lube 
bills up to 89). Starting resistance is 


cut 88), permitting jolt-free starts. 


ONE RAILROAD'S Timken bearing 
equipped freight cars have gone 38 
million car-miles without a “hot box”. 
By contrast, the plain bearing freight 
average is only 125.000 car-miles be- 
tween set-outs for “hot boxes”. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge 
journal box and Timken bearings for 
freight cars cost 20°, less than applica- 
tions of six years ago. Applications 
available for existing cars. Other prod- 
uets of the Timken Company: alloy 
steel and tubing, removable rock bits. 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” can help the rail- 
roads get more of tomorrow’s freight 
business. “Rush” shipments will arrive 
faster. One railroad halved running 
time with “Roller Freight”, upped its 
livestock business 30°. 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER I> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —# 


Copr. 1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address: © TIMROSCO 
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Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 





